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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


a 
CHAPTER LV. 
WHY THE VAMPIRE LOST THE GAME. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves— 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn; 
Life had no evil destiny, 
That with him I could not have borne. 
L £. L. 

Tne moment was a critical one for Mark Allardyce 
and Lord Sandoun. They had intruded into the den 
of a gang of lawless swiadlers, and had made two dis- 
coveries which threatened the safety of the gang, to say 
nothing of interfering with their profits. 

This was a night-house and a gaming-house of the 
worst, because most specious class, Under the guise of 
being a mere tavern, with accommodation for its fre- 
quenters to play a simple game of cards in the back 
parlour, it was one of several of its kind in which 
swindling was carried on literally by machinery. 

To this fact Mark’s eyes were opened by that singular 
click, whieh was never intended to reach his ears, 
though it would have revealed nothing if he had not 
been previously aware of the nature of the thing. 

A few words will explain the swindle. Over the 
room in which the play was carried on, there were two 
bedrooms. In each of these rooms it was practicable 
to reinove a portion of the flooring, and as a square had 
been ent from the ceiling of the room below, there was 
only the star-patterned paper to interpose between the 
eye of a spectator in the room above and what was 
going on below. Through this paper a small, very 
small, hole was cut in the centre of a red star, and im- 
mediately over the faro-table. 

By this means it is obvious that a person lying on 
the tloor of the room above’ could read. distinctly the 
lands of the persons playing below. 

This, however, was not all the machinery. In the 
floor of the upper rooms was a knot—apparently an 
ordinary knot in a deal plank—and to this was attached 
a wire, which passed as a bell-wire passes, down the 
walls of the room below, and under the floor to the faro- 
table. There a small piece had been cut from the floor, 





[THE VAMPIRE PUNISHES MARK’S DECEPTION. ] 
and upon the aperture thus made, it was designed that 
the gambler should place his foot. Under it, and 
covered by the carpet, there was a spring and a ham- 
mer, in which the wire terminated, and which beat upon 
the sole of the player’s foot, communicating to him, ac- 
cording toa code of signals carefully arranged, the 
precise state of the opponent’s hand. 

When the reader knows that after the first click, 
which was loud in consequence of the man’s not having 
put his foot on it in time, the telegraph did not work, 
he will understand the uneasiness and anger of the 
Vampire. And he will not be at a loss to see 
that it was naturally fncreased when Mark insisted on 
taking his seat, the very seat connected with the tele- 
graph, and which Madame Dupin had gone to regu- 
late. 

The Vampire’s first impulse was to draw a weapon, 
which he-always carried concealed about him, and des- 
patch the intruder at once, It was a style of settling 
quarrels which he had learned in knocking about the 
world, and which suited him. But a moment’s thought 
showed him that it would not do for that place at that 
hour. 

Still a show of violence might do no harm. 

So without another word he threw himself on Mark, 
and grasped his shoulders with hands of iron. 

“ You infernal scamp!” he cried, “ what do you come 
here for ? ” 

Before Mark could reply, the whole room was in an 
uproar, the other players had jumped up. Ned had 
made a dead set at Lord Sandoun, and the position of 
the two men was critical. 

“ Hands off and I'll tell you,” cried Mark, fiercely, not 
losing his courage, but rather growing cooler in the 
danger that threatened him. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned the Vampire, “I know 
you. Spy! Sneak! Detective!” 

“What ? ” demanded the rest of the company, as they 
gathered round with clenched fists, and fiery, threaten- 
ing eyes. 

“ He lies,” cried Mark, put upon his mettle by the 
assertion, “and he'll cculean it before all’s over. I 
didn’t come here to cheat or expose him. It was his 
own clumsiness that let out the trick. I didn’t want to 
know of it. I was content to lose my money——” 





“ You didn’t come here to do that? ” said the Vam- 
pire, angrily. 

“No, I came here—shall I tell these gentleman why 
I came here? Shall I tel) them, eh?” 

“ Yes or no; as you like. What is it tome?” growled 
the man. 

“ How should I know?” demanded Mark. 
should I know what Angerstein pays you for —— 

Before he could complete the sentence, the Vampire 
dropped his hands, and stood before Mark like a man 
suddenly convicted of a crime. 

“ Back, my lads, back!” he said, waving his hand 
to the fellows, to indicate that they might resume their 
places, 

Then, when they had obeyed, and Mark and Sandoun 
stood side by side at that end of the room, he said, in a 
low voice, little above a whisper : 

“ You're friends of his’n ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Mark. 

“ Why didn’t ye give a feller the office at wunst ? It 
would have been all square.” 

“ All right, guv’ner,” said Mark; “ but I wanted to 
find out for myself what sort of a place Angerstein had 
picked out; and what kind of man he'd got for the 
job. It’s all right. I’m satisfied. The girl’s still 
here?” 

“Yes, the old ’oman’s set her at the telegraph just 
to get her hand in. And she’s handy at it, for all 
she played the fool with it to-night. The first day fair 
enough for crossing we'll have her aboard, and get her 
to Paris. There she'll be all right. They'll know what 
to do with her.” 

In his new character of Thaddeus Angerstein’s friend 
—he had never seen the man—Mark felt that it was 
incumbent on him to act with liberality, and so pro- 
posed to the Vampire that they should take a glass 
together. The man’s favourite drink was whiskey, as 
he stated, and a bottle of that article having been pro- 
cured, with a jug of hot water, a fresh lemon, and 
some sparkling lumps of sugar, the three sat down to 
discuss it. 

Over the grog and a pipe, the Vampire told the story 
of what had befallen Emmy Kingston in his hands; 
but the worst and most revolting features of that story 
he did not tell. It may be convenient to substitute 
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the true narrative for the sketch with which the Vam- 
pire entertained his guests. 

The person who presented himself at the Redruth 
Arms, and informed Emmy that she was wanted to at- 
tend the inquest, was a tailor on tramp, who happened 
to be passing through Galescombe, He had been stop- 
ped by a woman near the house, and bribed by the 
offer of a shilling and a glass of gin to undertake that 
job. 

: The distracted girl readily followed the man, sus- 
pecting no danger, though hardly understanding what 
she was wanted for. When they had gone some distance, 
& woman suddenly stepped out of a gap in the hedge, 
and confronted them. Emmy did not like the look of 
the woman. Her broad, ugly, pitted face was not 
inviting, and there was a look in her eyes from which 
the gir] instinctively shrank. It was a wicked, gloating, 


ravenous look, and directly it fell upon her, Emmy 
turned round instinctively to the man who had brought 
her to the spot. 


He was gone. 


Come, my dear,” said the woman, who was no other | 


than Madame Dupin, the Vampire® wife, ‘ They/re a 
waiting for us. It’s a long way, and we shan’t_ more 
than be in time.” 

“ Were you sent for me?” asked Emmy, drawing 
back. 

“ Yes, sure, my dear; ‘twas I as laid the poor dear 
feller out. Bless his heart, fora dear, good father, as I 
know he’s been to you! Amd the coroner, he says, 
‘Fetch her,’ he says, ‘its little as*she knows, but 
every little helps.’ ‘I will, sir,’ I says, ‘for one of her 
own sect ’ll be a comfort and @ blessing to her.’ And 
so, my dear, come on, for time is short.” 

She took the hand of the reluctant victim, and drew 
it within her own. So they walked on, side by side, 
until they reached a building, which Emmy at once 
recognized. It was a railway station. 

“ Do we go by train?” she asked, drawing herself 
back in doubt. 

“Yes, my dear; the court sits at Hertford, you 
know.” 

“ Hertford ?” 

She had hardly expressed her astonishment before 
they reached the train. It seemed very foolish to sup- 
pose that any treachery was intended, yet an unac- 
countable fear and apprehension seized the poor girl, 
and the idea even occurred to her of making off back 
to Galescombe, while the woman got the tickets. 
idea was abandoned as soon as entertained; but it 
showed the strong impression of distrust which the 
strange woman had produced. 

The train was just on the point of* starting, and no 


sooner had the woman obtained the tickets, than she , 


hurried her victim down the platform, thrust her into 


an empty carriage, got in herself, and closed the door. 


As she did so the train moved off. 
Emmy’s white face betrayed her alarm. 


“ You don’t look jestly well, my dear,” said Madame | 


Dupin; “your sperrits is low, as well they may be. 
Here, put your nose to this handkercher—or stop, I'll 
put a drop or two on your own.” 

She drew from her fat bosom, as she spoke, a small 
phial. As the stopper was removed, a strong odour, 
like that of strawberries, filled the compartment. 
Taking the girl’s handkerchief, madame saturated it 
with the scent, and herself held it to her victim’s nose. 
As she did so, she held her own large handkerchief to 
her own nostrils, apparently for the enjoyment of the 
scent: really, to prevent the odour with which, the 
compartment was filled, taking effect. 

In a few seconds Emmy felt her eyes closing. 

She knew no more. 

When she awoke to consciousness, che was lying on 
a bed in a room without windows—lighted by a skylight 
—and there was the sound of men’s voices; a rough, 
grumbling sound, rising from the floor below. 

She was apparently alone. 

Her first impulse was to spring from the bed and 
look around her. It was a square room, panelled, and 
with the roof slanting up to the skylight. There was 
no door. In the middle of the room a mattress lay on 
the floor—besides the bed it was the only furniture. 

As Emmy was looking wonderingly at this mattress, 
@ woman, whose dress was dark grey, the colour of the 
mattress itself, suddenly rose, and turning a fierce face 
toward her, raised her clenched hand menacingly. 

“ Back!” she said, in a whisper. 

The girl saw that it was the horrible woman who 
had enticed her away, and shrank back in alarm. Still 
she spoke. 


“ Oh, tell me! where am I?” she asked, with clasped _ few days she was doomed to pass in that place. 


hands. 
“ Not a word!” cried the woman. 
“ Bat tell me 
“What! dare to speak when I tell you not?” she 
said, with subdued passion, rising, and coming towards 
her. 





And with her open hand—a broad, flat, hideous | only here!” 


haud—she dealt the girl a blow on her bare shoulder, 


‘earliest infancy, had Emmy received © blow. 


“orphan was a blow from the detestable hag. 


| like flame, and she shrank up within herself—shocked, | 
degraded, horrified. 


j where she crouched beside the bed, saw that she 





The | 


| animation. The jealous eyes of Madame Dupin caught | 








aghast, that it fairly startled her. Never, from’ her 
To lay | 
a finger on his child—hig beautiful, angelic child— | 
would have seemed, to Daniel. Kiugstou, nothing short 
of sacrilege. And now, the first experience of the 
Enimy 


did not cry. She did not protest, Her face burned 


The woman returned to the mattress upon the floor. 
As she laid herself down, Emmy watching from 


listened, and that her eye was fixed on some spot in or 
beyond the floor, Occasionally she would put out her 
hand—the hand which had dealt that degrading blow 
—and touch and press a knot in the floor. 

Emmy did not know till afterwards that Madame 
Dupin was working the telegraph; not till aftersvards, 
when she was herself driven to perform that Hatefab 
office. ‘ 

After about half-an-hour the voices’ below ceased. . 

Then the woman rose from the mattress, and, np 
longer speaking in a whisper, said: fe 

“You little wretch! If they had heard you, We 
might have been ruined!” ' 


| ; ‘ | = Se 
mide Emmy fix on the woman a look so terrified, so | under the blue heavans, and amidst the pleasant fields, 


What a shock was the awakening from such delusiyg 
slumbers !' . . 

Before two days had passed, Madame Dupin hag 
taught Emmy to work the gamblers’ “ telegraph,” ang 
kept her steadily at the work. The poor girl was go 
ignorant’of the world and~its doings, that she did not 
positively know, she only suspected she was lendigy 
herself to something wrong, and ‘resistance, she felt, 
‘was utterly unavailing: . 

It was while engaged in this scandalous occupation, 
that, looking down into the room below, Emmy caugit 
sight of the face of Mark Allardyce. She recognized 
him in an instant; recognized him with all the feelings 
of loathing which he had from the first inspired in her 
and as she did so, the thought of that horrible moment 
when this man had desecrated the cell of the dead, ang 
she had seen the almost sacred body of her fathor 
trampled under his feet, returned to her ; and, weak and 
exhausted as she was, the effect upon her was oyer- 
whelming. 

She fainted. 

“Hence the failure of the telegraph and the sudden 
anger of the Vampire as, unassisted by the secret sig- 
a which were to guide his play, he found himself 
O¥ermatched by the really good player before him, 


“Indeed! I did not know that I was doing wrong. | Such was the story, the bare outline of which 


Thonly wanted to know——” 


“Madame Dupin caught+her by the slender*wrist of'| ion that he was 


her right hand, and, shaking her as she did so, said : 

* Once for all, you won't know. Ask no questious— 
you'll get no answers. You're here; that’s enough 
for you. While you behave you'll be well treated; | 
when you don’t you'll get what you won't like. 
You've as good a future open to you as ever a gal | 
had, if you dou’t make a fool o’ yerself, as they mostly f 
do. Be off!” 

She thrust the girl roughly toward the bad, and then 
advancing to one of the panels which opened like a 
door, and apparently into a closet full of. dresses hang- 
ing from nails, she disappeared, banging to the panel 
after her. 

Emmy tried that panel and all the rest; but she 
could discover no means of opening any one of them, 
and in her déspair she sank down on the mattress in 
the middle of the room, 

It thight have been half-an-hour later, when, hear- _ 
ing a ndise, Emniy looked up, and found the woman in 
the roém,)aecompanied by’aman—the Vampire. 

Directly the eyes of the latter rested on the git¥s 
beautiful face and lovély form his face glowed with 








sight 6fcit-in-w moment. 

“You dare!” she cried, like a fury. “ Just you | 
dare!” and she dealt him a sounding smack on the 
cheek which left it crimson. 

“ You old fool!” he cried, savagely. 

But he did not return the blow. 

Emmy stared, amazed and bewildered. She did not 
offer to rise from the mattress. 

“What's to be done?” said Dupin, after a pause. 
“’Tain’t fit weather for crossing. At least its rough- 
ish. The equinoxial gales, you know.” 

“TI know all about it, and I don’t cross in no such 
weather! ” snapped the woman. 

“You?” 

“ Yes, my lord, me. What, you thought I was agoin’ 
to trust you alone, did you? Not if I know it, you 
vagabond. No; if she goes, I goes. Don’t—you— 
make—no mistake!” 

“Why, you may have to keep her here a while 
week, you old fool! ‘What'll you do with her? ” said 
the Vampire. 

“What? Why, make her work the wires, if that’s 
all—there’s another set. 

“Good—capital! We'd better keep her here alto- 
gether!” said Dupin, rubbing his hands. 

“ Oh, we had, had we?” sneered his wife. “You'd 
better not let me ketch you sayin’ it again, though, my 
lord!” she added, with bitter emphasis, and glaring 
upon the girl, whom she already hated for her youth 
and beauty, she pushed her husband into the closet, 
and they disappeared. 

To Emmy, the greater part of that dialogue was a 
mystery ; but she could gather that it boded her no 
good. She saw, also, that it would be hopeless for her 
to attempt to interpose by question or remonstrance. 

With a breaking heart she yielded herself up to her 
doom. 

She did not know, she could not imagine, the mono- 





tony, the wretchedness, nay, the absolute horror, of the 
The | 
brutality of the woman who was, in fact, her jailer, | 
the depravity of the Vampire, and the impossibility of ; 
extracting one word from either, well nigh drove her to 
desperation. 

She could only think to herself : 

“If Kingston were here! Oh, if Kingston were | 


And sometimes, in the brief hovrs of sleep permitted | 


tli@efriend and confidant of Thad- 
us Angerstein, his emmiployer in this and many another 


ee communicated te Mark Allardyce, under the im- 


a act. 
Scarcely hadhe finished whén the curtains over the 
door of the room were drawn aside.and. then entered a 
man at whose appearance Dupin involuntarily rose, 
The stranger was not over fifty years of age; but he 
looked every year of it, His complexion was very dark, 
tov dark for a European, and his face was long, thin, 
and What is called lantern-jawed. Dissipation had set 
its mark on those features, writing there the history of 
f life's follies and excesses. The face was only re- 
deemed by the eyes, which were large, black, very 
poms in their expressions "yet somewhat sinister. 
hé head’ liad been crowned’ by superb masses of jet 
erstreaks had des 






hair, b 
without a@ 


accom sb this man'li 
his face woul never have ins respect. 

He walked leisurély in, with/an easy, gentlemanly 
airjand as he did so, the Vampire saluted him, and 
then turned towards Mark, @vidently expecting lim to 
do the same. . 

To his astonishment, Mark met the inquisitive eyes 
of the stranger with a look of blank indifference. 

“ Why, how’s this? ” cried the Vampire, fiercely. 

“ How’s what ? ” asked Mark. 

“ You've told me a lie,” said the Vampire, turning all 
kinds of colours as he spoke. 

Mark was up in ean instant. 

“You miserable scoundrel,” he said, “ what do you 
mean?” 

“Why, you don’t know him,” shouted Dupin. 
“Don't know him when you see him.” 

“Know who?” demanded Mark. 

But Dupin did not deign to reply. 
sharply on the new-comer. 

“Js this any friend o’ yourn, Mr. Angerstein?” he 
asked. 

“This! 
stei~ 

“Tne, “eu lying, skulkiag, sneaking hound, look 
out,” shoutea the Vampire. 

And before Mark was aware of his intention, he had 
dealt him a blow in the face which stretched him at his 
full length on the floor. 


He only turned 


No!” was the answer of Thaddeus Anger- 





CHAPTER LVL 
THE HALF-TOLD TALE. 
I do conjure thee, speak! Ha! wilt thou not? 
, Joanna Bailtie. 


Lert us return for a chapter to Elderside Vicarage. 

When Kingston Meredith’s letter reached the good 
vicar he was at first gratified at the idea that his young 
friend had consented. to accept am appointment which 
promised so well, and reflected, on the surface of it, 50 
much credit on the generosity of his college chum, 
Thaddeus Angerstein, 

But the mention of the place to which the young maa 
was appointed destroyed the illusion utterly. 

“ Sierra Leone!” cried the vicar, “ it is like a sentence 
of death. To send a man there in indifferent health, 
and with that worst of all heart diseases—love—tr- 
menting him, is simply to consign him to his grave. 
This must not be.” 

His first impulse was to ride over to Galescombe st 
once and discuss the question with Meredith, pointing 
out what he knew of the colony, and advising him 


| relinquish all idea of going out there. 


It so happened, however, that on that particular day 


It was not the blow—that hurt but little, though | her, she would dream that. he came, chat he bore her | his father, the venerable Aaron Greggson, was unusually 
it lefta red brand—but the horrible idea of it, that | off, that they were happy together—once more together | well and hearty, having apparently passed that stage ° 
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constant drewsiness, which is the worst symptom in , 


the aged, and almost always bétokens approaching 
death. So he resolved—knowing the interest the old 
man had taken in Kingston Meredith, first to mention 
the affair to him and to take his advice upon it. | 

The old man listened’ to thé story of Angerstein’s 
generosity and heard the letter from Meredith read 


; ance; I have advertised her in the papers; I have 

urged on the police to extra exertions—what more is | 
possible? Surely duty, in its sternest form, does not | 
demand that I should waste the prime of my life in 
continuing a search which, I am convinced, will end in 
bitter disappointment!” 


“Yet which, for your own sake, you must not relin- 


with apparent calmness, but the working of his features | ‘quish,” said the old man. 


showed that he was greatly moved. - 

“This is @ calamity I did not expect,” he said, as 
his son finished. “ ‘Truly Ways are not as man’s 
ways. 1 thought I had armed the lad against every 
possible evil— that I could wateh over him while I 
lived, and guard him éven in my grave. But this? My 
boy, this must not be. Give me the letter!” 

It was handed to hini 
low of the couch on which he lay. 

“And now!” he said, “ bring this lad to me without 
an hour’s delay. ‘This is St, Omer’s doing, and the lad | 
must be warned.” 

It was then noon—at two o’clock Kingston Meredith | 
stood before the old man’s couch, gazing upon his | 
venerable features, and the silvery head, with its long | 
thin locks, straying over the scarlet pillow. : 

“ My lad,” said the kindly voice of Aaron Greggson, 
“you have decided wrongly. You must not go.” 

Meredith answered in a pin aay. tone: : 

“ Pray, do not throw obstacles in my way,” he said, 
“T've weighed the consequences, and am prepared, 
guite pre , for the worst.” 

“You know it? You are prepared for years of sick- 
ness and premature death ?” 

“T am prepared.” 

The eld man pointed to a seat beside his couch. 

“Come, come,” he said, “you are desponding, de- 
spairing. It isn’t neturel-im--the-young to be so, and 
you may live to regret steps taken in this mood.” 

Kingston Meredith shook his head. 

“T am resolyed,;” he said. 

“Don't, pray don’t say it!” urged the clergyman, 
“I'm an old man, I'm ninety-three and I’ve seen 
much of life. Be guided’ by my advice; my counsel; 
abandon this desperate idea. Let me, as a friend, , 
persuade you,” 

But Meredith was resolved, and he said so. In| 
touching and inexpressibly mournful words, he poured 
into the ears of the old man the story of his life, of his | 
blighted hopes, of his utter despair, | 

The listener sympathised deeply. _ His heart bled for | 
one so young, yet so wrecked by the passion, the pure, 





unselfish idol worship that should have been the crown- | 


ing glory of his life. But, under any circumstances, 
he would have felt it his duty to raise a warning voice | 
against the suicide, for it was. nothing Jess, which | 
Meredith contemplated, and more than this, he had his | 
suspicions as to the underhand agency at work in this | 
matter. y 

It looked suspicious that Thaddeus Angerstein should | 
have made this offer at the moment he did, Still more 
suspicious did it appear to Aaron Greggson, when it | 
accidently transpired that Flora Angerstein-was a , 
guest at Redruth House. 

“A strange woman, I have heard; a Raguier | 
daughter of a still more singular mother,” was his 
commentary. | 

But he did not kaow enough to move Meredith | 
through any suspicion hé could throw out. . Thé young | 
man had fully made up his mind to the step he con- | 
— , | 

“ Let me go,” he had said in his bitter agony, ‘‘ let me | 
g0, even if it is to change my misery te death.” | 

Aaron Greggson hesitated what step to take; pre- 
sently an idea’ occurred to him. 

“You have spoken,” he said, “ of the young girl, the | 
friendless unprotected orphan of the poor man, over | 
whose death this mystery hangs. | You. hava given 
your word to protect her, is it not so?” | 

“Yes,” replied, Meredith, his cheek flushing with | 
self-accusation; “and I. haye done my best. The 





“ For my own sake?” 
“ Assuredly. When I cautioned you not to lose 


sight of these people, Daniel Kingston and his child, I 
did so because I knew that they might be as important 
to you as the air you breathe. 
death is inexpresibly unfortunate to you; but the girl 
may live. ‘ 
and he thrust it under the | cannot conjecture the use she may be to you.” 


The man is dead. His 


If she does so, she must be found, You 
Kingston Meredith gazed in astenishment. 
Aaron Greggson raised himself on his right arm 
very slowly, very feebly ; and motioned to the young 


| man to draw nearer. 


“Listen,” he said. “It is time that I should make a 
revelation to you which, for the earl’s sake, I did not 
mean you to possess till I was in my grave. You 
would not have waited long, my lad. I’m ninety- 
three, and very feeble—very feeble!” 

A momentary failing of the breath confirmed his 

words, 
“You've heard,” he resumed, “or p’raps you've 
never heard, of Rupert, the last Earl of St. Omer, 
‘the wild earl,’ as they called him, and they were 
right. He wasn’t mad ; but he did things which only 
a madman should do; wicked, shameful things, of 
which he boasted, and went down to his grave boast- 
ing. A fine, handsome, full-blooded man was Rupert; 
like the picture of the Cavalier St. Omer in the draw- 
ing-room. Everybody liked him and trusted him, and 
they made so much of him in his youth that, before he 
was a man, his head was turned with flattery, and 
when he came into his' fortune there was no mad, 
roystering trick that he was not ready for. Hardly of 
age was he before people said openly that ‘mad Rupert 
feared neither God nor devil, and they were right. He 
acknowledged no laws save those his own fierce pas- 
sions gave him.” 

The old man paused. He could not speak of these 
things without excitement, and excitement was terribly 
exhausting to his enfeebled frame. 

“Rupert,” he went on, “was twenty-two when he 


went abroad, He went for three months: he stayed | 


four years. During that time his family heard little 
of him. He would occasionally write to old friends, 
wild, hurried scrawls, dated from places lying wide 
apart, sometimes in Italy, sometimes in Spain, often in 
France, which he liked best of all. One of these letters 
I have seen, and it is an important one. It mentions 
the fact that the earl, had recently gone to Milan, 


| and while there living incognito under the protection 


of an assumed name, had met with a woman of sur- 
passing beauty, on whom he had bestowed the pet 
pame of Azalie. His raptures over Azalie were amus- 
ing to the few who read them, and I chanced to be 
among the number, though I did not know the earl. 

“ Had I done so,” continued the enfeebled man, “ my 
suspicions would have been aroused by an event which 
occurred soon after. I was''on the continent, and 
among other places to which a vagrant fancy drew me, 
was the little town of Montreaux, in Switzeriand. As 
a.clergyman, I naturally took an interest in the church, 
and on the day I arrived and paid my first visit to it, a 
niarriage was being celebrated. It attracted some little 
attention; because the parties were English, and appa- 
rently well todo. The man was a fine tall, handsome 
swaggering fellow, loud in his manners, and with a 
great deal more levity than befitted the occasion. The 
woman was charming, and with her azure eyes seemed 
to worship the great, roystering bridegroom. 

“According to a custom which: prevails in some 
places, all present at the marriage were invited to sign 
the register. I did so. In passing into the vestry, I 


mystery that hangs over her father’s death is ene that , had a full view of the bridegroom's face, and it was one 

I cannot hope to unrayel. .If I had hope or clue to | impossible to forget. When I bent over the volume to 

theearl’s innocence, Heaven knows] would gladly follow | insert my name, I looked curiously at the signatures of 

it; for, cruelly as he hag used. me, I; bear him no ill-, the bride and bridegroom. They will be familiar to 

will. I am not_upreasonable...I.may have thought | you.” 

him in the past hard aud stern, and too ready to sacri- | “Tome?” 

fice his daugliter’s happiness for a ition. But I} “Yes; the bride had signed herself Azalie King- 

acquit him now. He may have understood her better’ ston.” 

—he may have seen how little she cared for me—and “ Kingston?” 

he was right, quite right, in doing his very best for her.| ~ Yes; and the bridegroom David Meredith.” 

Tadmit it now, and, as I have said, I would gladly hope The young man heard the communication with un- 

to clear him of the imputation thrown upon him. But | disguised astonishment. 

who, whatam I? What is my influence? Andif,by| “What a coincidence!” he exclaimed. 

interference, I should only deepen the impression I} ‘There are many such in life,” pursued the aged and 

seek to remove But, no—no! You would not| infirm man. “ Well, I went on my way, thinking little | 

see me the instrument of bringing Aer father to the| of this incident, and eventually returned to England. 

scaffold?” On reaching Paris, however, my passport was found to 
“It is hard to counsel in such a case,” said the old | be informal, it wanted some important visé, and I had 

missionary. occasion to call on the British ambassador, I was re- 
“As to poor Emmy Kingston, there again I am | received with the utmost courtesy; but while I re- 

baflled—I am powerless! ” pursued Meredith. “TI mained, a gentleman was shown in by the obsequious 


have done all that lay within my méans, I have spent! servant, who announced ‘the Earl of St. Omer.’ I sled a peculiar giow over it. 


} 
| 
| 


acknowledging her as my countess 
panied me to Paris, but has been conteut to remain here 
in seclusion. 





great, when in this distinguished nobleman I identified 
the bridegroom of Montreaux—plain David Meredith. 
I said nothing. I thought I betrayed neither surprise 
nor emotion. 

“*T was mistaken. 

“That afternoon I was walking in the Palais Royale, 
where a gentleman overtook me, and placed his hand 
upon my arm. It was the Earl of St. Omer. 

“* You are returning to England?’ he asked. 

“T replied that I was. 

“* You have obtained a living there, a rectorship, 
perhaps?’ 

“*No,’ I answered, ‘my hopes were bounded by a 
curacy, which I had yet'to seek.’ 

“* You are fortunate then,’ said the earl, ‘what you 
need I have it in my power to bestow. We have met 
before, you know where, and under what circumstances, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to revert to them. Will 
you permit me to do myself the pleasure of serving 
you?’ 

“ Of course I saw his motive in an instant. I was 
the only Englishman present at the wedding—the only 
man likely to identify David Meredith with the Earl of 
St. Omer. Obviously it was his object to keep the fact 
of that marriage a secret, and the motive which led 
him to do this must have been a strong one—I put this 
to myself evea while we stood talking—to induce him 
to offer so large a bribe. 

“*Pardon me, my lord,’ I ventured to say, ‘ buf 
though young, I know the world sufficiently to be 
quite aware that the offer you are now kind enough to 
make me, has some condition attached to it.’ 

“* Condition!’ he echoed angrily, ‘ not at all, Gregg- 
son, not at all, The curacy of Elderside, part of my 
property, is vacant, and is in my gift ; the incumbency 
will shortly fall in. I choose to offer you the one, it 
depends upon yourself whether you come in for the 
other. You are not such a stranger to me as you sup- 
pose; I know of your efforts at Oxford, and have a 
respect for you. Come! what do you say?’ 

“* And the offer is purely unconditional ?’ I cried. 

“*Hang it, man!’ shouted the earl, turning away, 
and growing purple in the face, ‘there are a thousand 
men in England who would jump at the offer I’m mak- 
ing you, and you stand cavilling over it as if things of 
this sort were drugs in the market.’ 

“T felt the truth of this, and my cheek flushed with 
something like shame at the imputation of ingratitude ; 
but I felt, my conscience told me, that this offer was not 


| made for nothing, but that the earl would have his 


price for what he ‘so ostentatiously paraded as a gift. 
Still, it did not seem to me that I could commit myself 
greatly by accepting the offer; and determining not to 
lend myself to anything which would compromise my- 
self or others, I thanked his lordship, and told him that 
I hoped to prove my gratitude by the zealous discharge 
of my duties. 

“ His lordship burst out into a loud laugh. 

“¢ As to that,’ said he, ‘you may turn the church into 
a skittle-alley for anything I care, Anda deuced good 
covered-alley it would make, and no mistake.’ 

“I was shocked at his irreverence. He saw it, and 
holding out his hand, offered me an apology in the 
gentlemanly manner he knew so well now to assume. 
In the course of half-an-hour’s conversation with him 
I was more favourably impressed with him than I had 
thought possible, and during the two days I remained 
in Paris, at his request. I found him an intelligent and 
most agreeable companion, though he did drink hard, 
and occasionally forget himself in my presence. 

“On the third day I was to leave for England. I 
went down to the office from which the diligeuce started 
(there were no railways in those days) and just as I 
was about to take my seat, one of the carl’s servants 
hurried up on horseback, and placed a note in my 
hands. It was to this effect: ‘My dear Greggson,— 
A terrible misfortune has occurred, My Azalie is ill. 
and the physicians give her no hope of recovery, Pray, 
delay your departure, and accompany my servant, so 
that you may administer the consolation of religion to 
my poor girlin the last moments of her life. Yours, 
R.’ 

“What could Ido? Without hesitation I accompa- 
nied the servant to a house in the Rue Rivoli, or rather 
in one of the streets turning out of it, and was at once 
conducted to an apartment on the the third floor. 

“ At the door I met the earl. He grasped my hand 
warmly. 

“*T am so delighted that you are not gone,’ he said, 
‘for I am in the deepest trouble, and in a difficulty in 
which you alone can aid me. I need not tell you, 
Greggson, that my marriage at Montreaux was a secret 
one. ThoughT love the dear girl to distraction, dif- 
ferences of social rank have prevented my publicly 
She has accom- 
And now she is dying. ‘There is no 
hope—she is dying.’ 

* We entered the chamber of death. 

“Tt was darkened, and the curtains of scarlet silk 
Upon the bed lay a 


days and nights in seeking a clue to her disappear-, looked up for an instant, and my astonishment was | woman, pale and emaciated, but retaining all the traces 
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of marvellous beauty. In that thin, wasted face, sur- 
rounded by a mass of blonde hair, I had no difficulty in 
recognising the bride whom I had seen before the altar 
at Montreaux. 

“For an hour I remained by the bedside, occasion- 
ally speaking to the woman, who, though utterly pros- 
trated, was sometimes capable of uttering a few words. 
In one of those moments in which she was equal to that 
effort, she said, clasping her hands. 

““« Thank heaven I am going to—to my child.’ 

“* You have lost an infant?’ I asked, moved by an 
irresistible curiosity. 

“*My only one,’ she said, with a shudder. ‘ Poor 
Rupert! How he loved it! How he loved it!’ 

“ As she clasped her hands, I noticed—I cannot tell 
what induced me to do so—that there was no ring on 
the left hand of the poor woman, where I had seen it 
placed. The fact struck me as singular; but I did not 
remark on it. 

“Two hours afterwards, the woman sank into un- 
consciousness, her heart ceased to beat, and when I 
returned to the room, after speaking a few words to the 
earl, I met the physician coming to inform his lordship 
that all was over. 

“T waited only to see the body laid out ; and then, as 
I had written and was expected home, the earl, whose 
grief was intense, permitted me to de ¥ 

The exertion of telling his story thus far had greatly 
fatigued the aged man. Kingston Meredith suggested 
that he should reserve the rest of his disclosures until 
another time; but to this he objected, urging that at his 
time of life every hour might be his last. 

“Tt was pretty clear to me,” resumed Aaron Greggson, 
that the earl’s objectin giving me the curacy of Elder- 
side was, that I should keep the secret of his marriage 
at Moutreaux. And if I had doubted this, it was made 
abundantly clear when his lordship returned to Eng- 
land, for in the course of conversation he put it in this 
way: ‘My marriage,’ he said, ‘ was an indiscretion. I 
loved Azalie, and marriage alone would satisfy her. Of 
that marriage one child was born to us. It lived three 
months, then died. From that time the mother ailed. 
She was consumptive. I saw that her fate was inevit- 
able. She could not live, and I took a reasonable view 
of my position. “Why,” I said to myself, “should I 
proclaim the story of my folly to the world? Wife and 
child alike dead, I am a free man, as free as before I 
fettered myself by entering into this ill-judged union. 
My wisest course then, is to keep my secret; it can 
harm no one, it will save me pain and unpleasant- 
ness.”’ ‘And your wife’s relations?’ I urged. ‘She 
was an orphan,’ he answered promptly, ‘ utterly alone 
in the world. It was that fact which first appealed to 
my sympathies, and you know pity is akin to love.’ 

“ Very specious was all this. I listened and tried to 
persuade myself that no harm had been done, and that 
I could not charge myself with improper conduct in 
siding with the earl in keeping his secret. Still, I had 
at times conscientious scruples. I did not like the con- 
cealment; more than all, 1 did not feel comfortable in 
having, as it were, been bribed to secrecy by the valuable 
living which I held. 

“ Time passed on, until the January of a year which 
I shall not readily forget. I had accepted the invita- 
tion of an old friend, who had the charge of one of the 
London parishes, to spend a month with him. It was 
supposed to bea holiday for me; but I found my friend 
so overworked and harassed by his duties, that I 
volunteered assistance, and worked harder during my 
holiday than I had ever occasion to do in the ordinary 
course of my occupation. 

“ Visiting the sick formed the greater part of my 
self-assumed duty, and one night I found myself in 
Great Ormond Street, seeking out the number of a 
house, from which a piteous note, I carried in my 
hand, had been addressed. It had been written by the 
landlady, and stated that a woman, occupying apart- 
ments in her house, was dying. 

“T was warmly welcomed, and immediately con- 
ducted to the room occupied by the sick woman. 

“The landlady approached the bed first, and lifted 
the curtain. I stepped up, and when I did so, I could 
not restrain an exclamation. 

“Upon the bed lay the woman I had seen married 
in Switzerland, and beside whose death-bed I had 
stood in Paris! 

“ When I spoke, the woman looked up. Without a 
word she fixed her large, blue, hollow eyes upon me, 
and after a second of intense looking, she half-rose, 
with an exclamation of joy. 

“* You know me?” 

“ Bewildered at the strangeness of the event, I mut- 
tered some incoherent words. 

“* Yes,’ she went on, ‘ you were present at my wed- 
ding. You were the Englishman who signed the book. 
You will do me justice—me, and my poor children!’ 

“ At the mention of her children, I felt like a criminal. 
My cheek seemed branded with shame. Mastering 
myself as well as I was able, I entreated her to tell me 
the secret of this aparently inexplicable mystery ; pro- 
mising to do all in my power to right her and those 
dear to her. 





“*¢ But,’ said I, ‘can I have been mistaken? Did I 
not close your eyes in death in Paris?’ 

“She shook her head. 

“* You were deceived,’ she said, ‘it was not I.’ 

“She then explained to me, at great length, and 
with much particularity, that she was the daughter of 
a captain in the navy, who was unfortunately drowned. 
By that event she was left an orphan, and despairing 
of getting a living in England, she resolved to go to 
Paris as an English governess, in a school of which 
she had some knowledge. On board the vessel in 
which she crossed, she met the Earl of St. Omer, who, 
however, introduced himself to her as David Meredith. 
He made advances, which she repulsed: he then made 
her an offer of marriage, and in a moment of infatua- 
tion, she assented. That marriage ceremony I wit- 
nessed. 

“ After leaving Montreaux, the earl and his bride 
travelled through Italy, and at Milan ason was born to 
them. It was placed in the hands of a responsible woman, 
recommended by the people of the iun at which they 
stopped, and the parents continued their travels, spend- 
ing a great deal of time in Germany and even 
visiting Spain. During their journeyings the mother 
‘yearned after her infant, and often entreated her hus- 
band to return to Milan. He had always some excuse, 
and at length the mother’s thoughts were diverted into 
a fresh channel. A second son was born during a 
temporary stay at Paris. 

“Up to that time the wife had been kept entirely in 
the dark as to her husband’s rank and station. She 
believed him to be a gentleman ; she knew that he was 
devoted to her, and so the time passed on, in a pleasant, 
careless way, and without any suspicion on her part 
that any deceit had been practised upon her. 

“ At Paris she accidentally made the discovery that 
she was the Countess of St. Omer. 

“No sooner did she mention her discovery to her 
husband than he flew into a terrible passion. He was 
already wearying of the toy he had selected, the family 
which he saw rising about him complicated his position, 
and he wished for a pretext to break off the connection. 
His first step was to assert loudly that the marriage 
was informal. But it was about that time.that he 
chanced to meet me in the Palais Royale, and then and 
there a mad idea occurred to him. It had so happened 
that while in Paris he had visited a hospital, and while 
there had been struck by the singular resemblance 
which a girl, a patient, bore to his wife, On inquiry 
he ascertained that she was suffering from attacks of a 
peculiar nature—trances, which left her for the time to 
all appearance dead. The offer of a large sum induced 
this woman and a disreputable physician to enact the 
trick which I had witnessed, and which threw dust in 
my eyes, while it armed the earl with a false certificate 
of the death of his wife on which he proceeded at once 
to act. 

“Showing her this paper, he terrified her into be- 
lieving that it would be impossible for her to establish 
her identity, especially as he asserted there was a tomb 
in the cemetery of Pere-le-Chaise erected to her memory, 
and beneath which the body of her second-self was lying. 

“Cruel as this was, and still more cruel as was the 
step he proposed to take, namely, that of abandoning 
her unless she consented to ignore the past, and to 
square her conduct with his determination to return to 
England as a bachelor, it was exceeded by the next 
step he took. He bribed the nurse to carry off the 
second child in the dead of the night, and from that 
moment she never saw either of her children. Her 
only hope of recovering them had been in the fact that 
the nurse, a thoroughly depraved and wicked woman, 
took occasion to rob her mistress of a variety of articles 
on the night of her departure, and the only hope was 
that some one or more of these might be recovered, 
and lead to the identification of at least one of the 
children. 

“ After the night on which the earl deserted her, and 
robbed her of her offspring, the woman had never 
been herself. The acts which would have roused 
another woman tv fury, crushed her. She gradually 
sank into a decline, and now I found her on the point 
of death, and scarcely able to articulate the words neces- 
sary to put me in possession of these facts. 

“ Two days after, the hapless Azalie died. But she 
did not do so without informing me of many facts of 
importance, which you will find stated at length in the 
packet which I intrusted to you when last we met. 
One thing she did not do. In the brief time allowed 
us, she did not state and I omitted to ask the important 
question, whether the births of her children were 
registered, and if so, in what churches? ‘'nis infor- 
mation can only be obtained by a personal inspection 
of the registers of Paris and Milan. 

“ The facts I had gained, showed me that I had taken 
a wrong step in accepting the earl’s specious bounty. I 
had made myself an accomplice in his wickedness, and 
I lost no time in informing him of the discovey I had 
made and the opinion I held of him.” 

“ He laughed in my face.” 

“That woman was an impostor,” he said. “I 
defy you to criminate me,” 





“ He was right. The evidence I had obtained was 
insufficient; and though I resigned my curacy and 
was obliged to see him lead to the altar a beautify! 
woman whom he had met in Hanover as his countess, 
and to see him described as a ‘ bachelor,’ though I knew 
him to be a widower, and had every reason to believe 
that the children by that still lived.” 

“ Had the earl children by this second marriage?” 

Yen the Earl of 

“ Yes, an only son, of St, Omer.” 

The yo man stood thoughtfaliy musing for a 
second, then he asked: 

“ Have you never gained any clue to the existence of 
the children of Azalie Kingston?” 

“ Yes,” replied the old man, faintly, “I had a fellow 
missionary out with me at Tahiti, who had been edu- 
cated at Rouen, and who spoke to me ofter of a frieud 
he had there whose name was David Meredith, and 
whose education was secretly paid for, a fact which 
made him believe that he was related to some great 
family. The school friendship was maintained in after 
years, and my friend recollected that he had married 
a lady named Florence Morland ——” 

“ My mother!” cried Kingston, with emotion. 

But the aged man did not respond. 

Overcome with the exertion he had mado, and the 
excitement of recalling past events, he sauk back 
powerless upon the couch. 

“To-morrow I ——” 

Kingston Meredith heard him feebly mutter those 
words, and then consciousness departed, and the man 
who held the clue of his destiny in his hands lay 


rigid, senseless, inanimate as a corpse. 





NATURE'S LESSON. 

Wen the year was young I strayed 
*Mid the waking flowers, 

While the birds and breezes played 
In the blushing bowers ; 

Gentle zephyrs murmured by, 
Fraught with life and sweetness, 

And a stream was running nigh, 
Laughing at its fleetness. 

“ Stay, oh! stay, thou limpid stream, 
Nature’s fairest daughter ! 

Tell, oh! tell me, whence thou come, 
Swift and swelling water! 

Stay ! thou balmy breath of air, 
With thy fragrance laden! 

Tell me how you've kissed the fair 
Cheeks of many a maiden ?” 

STREAM. 

I whould gladly tell you where 
I have long been roaming, 

But the mill is standing still, 
Waiting for my coming ; 

I must grind the farmer's grain, 
Rush then to the river; 

We'll go blessing all the plain, 
Resting not for ever. 


BREEZE. 
In.the cottage by the mill 
A feeble form is lying ; 
Mayhap, for the cooling thrill 
Of my breath, she’s dying ; 
I roe fan her fevered brow, 
hen go onward, ing, 
Where the weary worse now, 
Waiting for my coming. 
BOTH. 
Ask us not to linger, then, 
In our earthly mission, 
Weare slaves of God; yet men 
Reap the full fruition. 
It is not alone for you; 
Learn, then, from this teacher, 
God’s gifts are not for a few, 
But for all his creatures. V.5. 





Mr. GLAISHER AND FRIENDS IN THE AIR.—Mr. 
Glaisher and friends recently left the earth at 4h. 29m. 
He says: “In 4 minutes we were 2,500 feet above the 
sea ; at 4h. 38m. the height was 5,400 feet, increased to 
7,100 feet at 4h. 43m., when Lohdon Bridge was directly 
under us; at 4h. 46m. the height was 7,200 feet; we 
then gradually sank to 2,300 feet at 5h. 15m.; increased 
to 3,300 feet at 5h. 22m.; decreased to 1,600 feet at 
5h. 36m.; increased to 8,600 feet by 6h.; and to 4 
higher point afterwards, but it was too dark to read the 
instruments, and we were on the ground at 6. 40m. 
The temperature was 54} deg. at starting, was at the 
freezing-point at the height of 5,600 feet, when we were 
over London; and was 31 deg. at 4h. 48m. when Lon- 
don Bridge was under us, and decreased to 29} deg. at 
7,200 feet; it then increased to 44} deg. at 1,600 feet, 
decreased to 26 deg. at the height of 8,600 feet; after 
which I could not read the instruments.” 
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[Lorp LyNDHURST—See page 784.] 


Hicu Srewanpsiir or THE Untversiry or Cam- | by maiming his foot—instead of his foot he smashed | the re-establishment of her health. 


@BRIDGE.—The decease of the venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst renders vacant the High Stewardship of this 
University, to which his lordship was elected in 1840, 
after a spirited and severe contest with Lord Lyttel- 
ton, 

Tae Lare Mr. Wituram Buckie, C.E.— The 
builder of the first locomotive engine which made the 
journey from Live’ l to Manchester, so unfortu- 
nately senlientinion® tabs for the triumph of engineering 
art than for the dreadful death of Mr. Huskisson, ought 
not to pass away from the world without a line of 
friendly notice. William Buckle, whose death has been 
just announced, was the contemporary and friend of 
Watt and Stephenson, and his name is associated with 
many scientific improvements. He was born at 
Alnwick Castle, in 1794, and was educated at the Hull 
Grammar School. Mr. Buckle superintended the 
arrangements of the visit of George IV. to Ireland. 
After this he became connected with the Soho works of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, at Birmingham, where he 
held a responsible post till 1851, in which year he was 
appointed by Sir J. Herschel to an important office in 
the coining department of the Royal Mint. Mr. Buckle 
was a vice-president of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Tue Pursurr or Arr Unper Dirricutties.—In 
1843 there was a small shiepherd’s boy who kept, or 
rather neglected to keep, his flock in the department of 
la Dréme. Sheep strayed and could not be found. 
Ewes fell over precipices, lambs died of neglect, and 
rams went astray, till the master, one day coming 
suddenly on the hill, discovered the young shepherd 
drawing from nature. Not being a friend of art, he dis- 
charged his faithless shepherd on the spot. Faithless 
shepherd spent his wages on pencils and paper, and 
sketched all and everybody in his neighbourhood. But 
luck was against him; he was unfortunate in the con- 
scription, drew “No. 5,” and had to join the depét; but 
he was not defeated. On his way to the depot, he threw 
himself down under the wheels of a heavy “roulage” 
waggon, with the deliberate intent of “ malingering,” 


| his head, and hada fever; however, the fever prevented 
his serving his country in the Crimea; and so, when 
he recovered, he begged and borrowed, and bought 
more pencils and paper—finally, got to brushes and 
colours, and has just now gained the “ first prize of 
Rome,” and will figure in next year’s exhibition as 
“ Larochet, P.R.”—Letter from Paris. 

Tue Muow Court-MartIAL.—Lieut.-Colonel Craw- 
ley, 14 officers, and 50 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the 6th Dragoons, were to leave Mhow on 
the 22nd ult., en route for England, as witnesses on the 
Crawley court-martial. Among the officers is Colonel 
Payne, 72nd Highlanders, who was President of the 
court-martial on Paymaster Smales. To Colonel 
Payne is to be attributed the whole of the most un- 
fortunate dilemma into which the home authorities 
have been thrown; for had he, when presiding over 
Smale’s court-martial, acted with the most common- 
| place judgment, the disgraceful scenes that were en- 
acted never could have occurred, and the enormous 
expense and serious inconvenience now arising from 
Colonel Crawley’s trial in England, never would have 
become necessary. 

' A Purrm WeEtL.—At a late meeting of the Truro 
Town Commissioners, a most extraordinary fact was 
brought to light. The Board of Commissioners had 





troublesome in asking questions about divers things. 
the Board, who admitted that there was a public well, 


been used by the poor people in that. populous neigh- 
bourhood for the last two years, and was found to emit 
such a stench that workmen now employed could not 
stand over its mouth. The well was found to contain 
a large quantity of decomposed wood, from the de- 
cayed pump-tree and other sources, and a common 
sewer opened into it. The poor people of Truro have 
to trust altogether to these public pumps for their supply 
of water for culinary purposes, and as they are “ few 
and far between,” the effect upon the health of the 





' grievance had only recently been remedied. 





uvighbourhood by the use of water in sucia filthy con- 
dition is incalculable. It appeared that complaints had 
been made respecting the pump two years ago, and the 
Such is 
the state of sanitary matters in the principal town in 
the duchy of Cornwall. 


o> 
CHAPTER XXL 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 


How still the morning of the hallow'd day! 

he poor man's day! 
The pale mechanic now has leave to »reathe 
The morning air pure from the city’s smoke, 
As wandering slowly up the river’s banks, 
He meditates on Him whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
And in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around the roots; and while he thus surveys 
With elevated joy each rural charm, 
He hopes—yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end! 

Grahame. 


Yes, it is only those who toil six days in the week 


| that feel all the love and mercy shown in the institu- 
| tion of the sabbath—in the command that makes ces- 
| sation of toil a duty—rest a religious service. 


Janet's 
household work was light enough; yet to lrer delicate 


| frame, sinking health, and weak muscles it was toil. 


She had learned from Ruth all that was necessary to 


| know in the conducting of her small menage—and now 
| assumed the whole charge of the cooking, washing, 


house - cleaning and needlework, but with her fra- 
gility and inexperience, it took her nearly the entire 
day to get through; and often in the day her frail 
limbs would fail, her head swim, and her sight 
grow dim from weakness; but never for weariness 
would she pause while anything remained to be 
done; and when night came, she would lie down 
thoroughly exhausted, yet often too much fatigued 
and excited to compose herself to sleep, while the 
very idea of the inevitable duty of rising again early in 
the morning to renew the incessant and now painful 
daily labour, would appal her weak nerves, and keep 
her awake. Then that constantly recurring cough! 
The first dropping of her weary head upon the pillow 





seemed to be the signal for its commencement. It 
| would coutinue all night. At dawn, as usual, she would 
| fall into that heavy sleep and profuse perspiration, 
| while it seemed that a rapid and exhausting process of 
absorption was going on, and from which she would 
awake so prostrated that it seemed impossible to get 
up, and the painful effort required all her strength 
and courage. Opiates might have procured her rest; 
but Staunton, with his ideas about drugs, objected to 
their use, asserting that their beneficial tendency.was 
transient, while their injurious effect was abiding. Tlen 
| he believed that a favourable crisis was approaching, 
which, if well watched and improved, would result in 
This was the hope 
| he held out to Janet all the time. And she knew also, 
that the time would come when another claimant would 
need all her remaining time, care and service. It was 
now, therefore, witha wish to improve her time cf com- 
parative leisure, that she toiled hard to set her house in 
order. She never complained. Staunton’s lot was 
severe enough, she said, and he inevitably suffered 
sufficient without her complaints. 

But when the blessed sabbath-day dawned, the day 
that made repose not only a privilege that might 
be improved, but a duty that must be observed, 
Janet hailed it with gratitude. It is true she was 
was not able always to leave the house; but in that 
case she passed the day reclining her wearied frame 
upon a little lounge drawn up to the window, if the 
autumn day was warm and bright ; to the fire, if it were 
otherwise. And Staunton would sit by her side and 
read, and converse. They had, upon some matters, im- 
bibed opposite opinions; and, when their opposing 
prejudices struck, a spark of truth, would be elicited 
that would sometimes throw a ray of light into both 
souls never more to be extinguished. Both said that in 
this mutual and frank confiding of all—even the most 
hidden thoughts and feelings—they learned more than 
from all the books they had read. Thus it ever is 





been newly elected, and the “new blood” was rather | 
| opinions. 
One of these questions was put to the surveyor under | 
| their home, that Janet, exhausted, not indeed by work 
or pump, in Rosewin-lane, Pydar Street, which had | 


between earnest and loving souls, who do not fear to 
confide to each other their most secret thoughts and 
It was on the sabbath-day after their return to 

this time, but by the fatigue of her long ride of the 
evening previous, lay on her lounge. It was now 
drawn up to the open window, and she lay there, half- 
reclining upon a pile of pillows, her long fair curls 
reposing on them—a coarse plaid shawl thrown over 
her, half-concealing the plain white wrapper which 
she wore. Staunton was reading by her side, but his 
eyes continually wandered from his book to her sweet 
face, with its pure white forehead and hollow temples, 

O’er which the violet vein 

Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 
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The sweet, spiritual face, with its transparent fair- | 
ness, and its look of unconscious but angelic patience ! 
If her eyes were ever lifted, they smiled in his. 

It was a glorious autumn sabbath, and a still solemn | 
brightness flooded witha golden light the gorgeous woods | 
and sky; both receiving the influence of the timeand place 
were happy, for each felt a calm confidence in Omni- 
potent love and final good. So, reading and communing, 
loving and worshipping, they passed the day until the 
hour of noon, when they took their simple meal, and 
then, Janet feeling refreshed, they strolled out in the 
glowing forest, with its rich foilage of green, shining 
in the rays of the afternoon sun. . Returning from their 
walk, they paused before re-entering the cottage door 
to gaze upon the setting luminary, sinking in a blaze, 
and lighting up the whole earth and sky with its glory. 

While standing there they observed two equestrians 
winding up the path, now hidden by a turn around 
some projecting rock, now lost in a clump of stunted 
cedars, now emerging and appearing in the full light— 
Alice Redclyffe, attended by a groom. She looked well 
on horseback—she was not a dashing rider like Maggy, 
but her attitude was erect and easy, her motion slow 
and majestic. She wore a dark green habit, and a 
beaver, from which black ostrich-feathers mingled 
with her ringlets. Surprised and pleased to see her 
cousin, Janet passed her arm into her husband's and 
went forth to meet her. Alice leaned down from 
her saddle and embraced her cousin, who said, with a 
faltering voice and deep feeling : 

“Oh, Alice, it is so good of you tocome! Iam so 
glad to see you.” 

In proof of which gladness she began to cry. Staun- 
ton bowed, but Alice releasing Janet, held out her hand 
with a friendly look, and then Staunton shook it cor- 
dially, welcoming her to Eagle Cliff. He helped her 
from her horse, and taking her arm in his, conducted 
her to the house. 

“T had no idea of the length of this ride, my dear 
Janet,” said Alice, as she followed her cousin into the 
adjoining chamber. 

“No, it is deceiving; the distance from Oak Lodge 
to Eagle Cliff is said to be ten miles; but by the wind- 
ing of the bridle-path in the ascent it makes double that 
distance. You cannot return to-night. I hope you will | 
not mind the inconvenience of staying with us one 
night. We will make you as comfortable as circum- 
stances will admit,” said Janet, while assisting her 
cousin off with her habit. Alice looked at her wan, 
fair face, and fragile, evanescent form, and in reply, 
pressed her affectionately to her bosom. 

“Tt will be agreeable to me, dear child. I only fear 
the inconvenience to yourself, Janet. Do you think I 
kept aloof from you intentionally all this time?” | 

“Yes, Alice, I thought so; but I did not presume to | 
judge your actions, far less to blame you. I felt that, 
you were right in testifying your disapproval of my step.” 

“My dear Janet, it was not that. ‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness ;’ perhaps I was preoccupied 
with myself.” 

It was now Janet’s turn to read in that high brow 
characters of deep suffering and stern endurance; but 
there was something that checked investigation, and 
Janet’s eyes fell. Then she asked, in a low, tremulous 
voice: 

“How is my dear grandmother ? ” 

Alice replied by telling her as much as she knew or 
believed; among other things, that Jessie was very 
good to her—very kind and attentive, night and day— 
though the unfortunate lady, like many in her sad 
state, took a prejudice against her best friend, and | 
disliked her—that they could never sufficiently repay 
Jessie for staying there under all these unpleasant and 
adverse circumstances. 

Janet sank down in a chair, dropped her head upon 
the foot of the bed, and gave herself up to the agony of 
remorse and sorrow that the name of her grandmother, 
and the idea of her sufferings, always excited. 

A glance through the window showed Alice Redclyffe 
that Staunton was out in the yard, just going to show 
the groom where to put the horses, and she turned and 
addressed herself to the task of comforting his wife. 

“Dear child, you confirm what Maggy told me. 
Your remorse is morbid; it is a disease, and it is killing 
you. Your very error drew upon you duties, not 
of regret, remorse, but of a kind that regret and re- 
morse are utterly opposed to and inconsistent with. 
Do you think that your immoderate grief for your 
marriage will promote your husband’s happiness ? ” 

“Oh, no! and I do not regret our marriage. No, 
come what will, in this world or the next, I shall never 
regret our marriage. It is my disobedience that I re- 
pent; its consequences to others I lament.” 

“Well, for that disobedience you have justly, though 
severely, suffered and deeply repented. Yet justice 
has been tempered with mercy; some of its ‘ conse- 
quences’ have been as happy as others have been 
disast Your very sufferings have severely tested 
the love of your husband, and you have found it 
inex! e. In that love you have been very happy, 

‘ sed. That love is right now; evil may 
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Oh, I have thought of the fall of man, the loss of Eden, 
and the going forth into the wilderness! How much 
more terrible would have been the curse to either of 
our first parents, had either retained Paradise alone— 
had they been forbidden to love.” 

Janet's eyes were fixed with intense interest upon the 
eloquent countenance of her cousin, and she almost 
unconsciously exclaimed : 

“ Alice, you love!” 

“Hush, hush! I am betrothed—I ought to love,” 
she replied huskily, becoming so very white under the 
gentle but penetrating scrutiny of her cousin that Janet 


quickly withdrew her glance. Recovering herself, |. 


Alice said: 

“| wish you to rouse yourself, dear; the past is irre- 
parable. Fidelity to present duties is possible and 
pressing. Be cheerful and well; look at things broadly 
and intelligently. Heaven is always repairing the 
errors, and forgiving the sins, and bringing good from 
the evil of earth. In the course of this work some have 
to suffer by the faults and for the good of others; but 
it is the best beloved children of Heaven who suffer 
here for the good of others. If we judge by her 
divine spirit of love and goodness, our venerable parent 
is one of those beloved ones; she suffers by, 
and for others, You, Janet, needed this very schooling 
youare getting. Will you only improve it? _My uncle 
—with all respect be it spoken—I fear, n some 
severe discipline also. He may not benefit by it. We 
too often delay all the kind purposes of Heaven towards 
us—delay, not defeat, for I fully believe in the final 
triumph of Heaven and of good. But, my dear child, 
I did not come to preach you an afternoon sermon, 
but to make you a proposition.” 

“ Well, come in by the parlour fire, it is blazing cheer- 
fully now, and then we can talk,” replied Janet, lead- 
ing the way into the next room, setting a chair for 
Alice by the fire, and seating herself by her side. 

“ My proposition is, that my mother and myself are 
lonely at Oak Lodge, even now, in this fine weather, 


when there is so much visiting. Butsoon the winter will 


be upon us, and the river will be frozen over, enclosing 
us on three sides, and we shall be very lonely. Soon, 
also, this bleak cliff of yours will be uninhabitable from 
its exposed situation and the severe cold. So I come, 
in the name of my mother as well as myself, to beg that 
you and Charles will shut up your house for the winter 
and come and visit us until spring. Do, Janet; we 
should make a snug, happy family there, all of ts to- 
gether. We should be quite independent of our neigh- 
bours for society.” 

Janet took her cousin’s hand and pressed it grate- 
fully; then said, with much feeling expressed in her 


| tone: 


“TI thank you, Alice; I am deeply sensible of your 
kind and affectionate purpose. Oh, yes, I thank you 
earnestly for your generous proposition and for the 
delicate manner of making it.” 

“ And you will accept it, my dear cousin? ” 

“He.” 

“No! Why not? I cannot think you are in 
earnest.” 

Janet’s cheek slightly flushed as she replied : 

“We have nothing left but our self-respect ; let us 
retain that.” 

“Your self-respect, Janet? What do you mean? 
Your self-respect compromised by paying us a visit ? 
That is very complimentary to us, my dear.” 


“ Alice, people do not pay visits, of a distance of only , 


ten miles, and stay six months. I thank you, dear Alice. 
If any one could make indebtedness look like indepen- 
dence, and a benefit received, appear an obligation 
conferred, it is you, with your refined and delicate tact. 


cline your generous proposal.” 

“But, my love, you had better consult Staunton 
before you give me such a decided answer. He may 
think differently.” 

Janet smiled a soft, bright smile, and then she an- 
swered slowly: 

“You may laugh at what I am about to say, but 
Charles and I have but one mind between us. I have 
only to listen to my own instincts to hear his senti- 
ments. There he comes now. You might go to meet 
him, and make the same proposition to him that you 
have just made tome. He would feel your goodness 


and affection deeply, as I do, and decline your proposi- | 


tion as firmly as I did.” 

Alice received this decision with a look of deep disap- 
pointment. She mused in silence; she was not in- 
clined to yield the point so easily. 

“Then how in the world is one to be of use to you ?” 
at last she asked. 

“By doing everything to ameliorate our grand- 
mother’s situation.” 

“We do that, Janet, from another set of motives.” 

“ By reconciling my father” 

“We have tried in vain.” 

“By loving us yourself,” 

“T do, my dear, with all the heart I have.” 

The entrance of Staunton arrested the conversation. 


Alice turned to him and said: j 


“Tshall not return to Oak Lodge to-night. Wi) 
you be so good as to send my servant home immediately‘ 
that my mother may not be uneasy at this unexpected 
absence; and direct him, Mr. Staunton, if you please 
to return for me early to-morrow morning ? ” : 

He bowed, and withdrew to do her bidding. 

In the course of the evening, Alice renewod and 
pressed. her proposal to Janet in vain. After tea, while 
she was absent in the adjoining bed-chamber, preparing 
it for Alice’s occupation, she took the opportunity of 
pesserate | ‘to Staunton apart, on the subject of her 
cousin's failing health and great debility, and by every 
argument in her power tried to persuade him to ac- 

their hospitality for the winter. Staunton was 

with grief when she alluded to Janet's declining 

health and. Severe toils; he was moved with gratitude 

when Alice every delicate and ingenuous persua- 

sion to induce him to go to Oak Lodge, but, in the end, 

with earn ae rcosions of gratitude and esteem, he 

declined i , requesting, as his decision was quits 
final, that it mi it hot be repeated. 

Alice’s scheme was ~ egy very reluctantly. 

Soon after breakfast, the next morning, her servant 
rode up, leading her patie ‘aiid she bade good-bye to 
her cousin and Eagle 2 

(To b¢ continued.) 
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CHAPTER LX. 


THE MARRIAGE MORNING. 
I trust that never morein this world’s shade 






Thine eyes will be upom me: 

Thy face come back to m For it hast made 
My whole life sore: aSy 

Fare hence, and be fi - » Sing thy rong, 

a wn 

To others not hinges 


Meredith. 


IsHMAEL awoke. a rediless night, followed by 
an hour's complete that more nearly re- 
sembled the swoon of exhaustion than the sicep of 
health, Ishmael awoke ‘to ‘a new sense of wretclied- 
ness. 

You who have suffered know what such awakenings 
are. You have sedn some one dearer than life, die; 
but hours, days, or weeks of expectation have gradually 
prepared you for the last scene ; and though you have 
seen the dear one die, and though you have wept your- 
self half-blind and half-dead, you have slept the sleep 
of utter oblivion, which is like death; but you have, at 
last, awakened and returned to consciousness to meet 
the shock of memory and the sense of sorrow a thou- 
sand times more overwhelming than the first blow of 
bereavement had been. 

Or you have been for weeks looking forward to the 
parting of one whose presence is the very light of your 
| days. And in making preparations for that event the 
thought of coming separation has m somewhat 
dulled; but at last all is ready ;. the last night has 
come ; you all separate and go to rest, with the mutual 
injunction to be up early in the morning for the sake of 
seeing “him” off; after lying awake nearly all night you 
suddenly drop into utter forgetfulness of impending 
grief, and into some sweet dream of pleasantness and 
peace. You awake with a start; the hour has come ; 





| I am grateful with my whole heart, while forced to de- l the hour of parting ; the hour of doom! 


| Yes, whatever the grief may be, it is.in the hour of 
such awakenings we feel it most poignantly. 

| ‘Thus was it with Ishmael. .The instant he awoke 
the spear of memory transfixed his soul. He could 
have cried out in his agony.' It took all his manliood 
to control his pain. He arose and dressed himself and 
offered up his morning worship and went to the break- 
| fast-room, resolved to pass through the day’s fiery 
| ordeal, cost him what it might. 

Claudia was not at breakfast. In fact, she seldom or 
, hever appeared at the breakfast-table ; and this morning 
| of all mornings it was quite naturai that she should be 
absent. But Mrs. Middleton aud Beatrice, Judge Mer- 
lin, Mr. Middleton, Mr. Brudnell, Walter and Ishmael, 
were present. It was in order that people should be 
merry on a marriage morning; but, somehow or ot):er,. 
that order was not followed. Judge Merlin, Mrs. 
Middleton and Beatrice were unusually grave and 
silent; Mr. Brudnell was always sad; Ishmael was no 
conventional talker, and, therefore, could not seem otlicr 
than he was—very serious. 

It was quite in vain that Mr. Middleton and Walter 
tried to get upa little jesting and badinage. And when 
the constraint of the breakfast-table was over every one 
felt relieved. . 
| Meanwhile the bride-elect sat alone in her luxurious 
, dressing+room. 

Around her, scattered over tables, chairs, and stands, 
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lay the splendid parapherxalia of her bridal array— 
rich dresses, mantles, bounets, veils ; magnificent 
shawls, sparkling jewels, blooming flowers, intoxicat- 
ing perfumes. : ‘ 

On the superb malachite stand beside her stood a 
silver tray, on which was arranged an elegant break- 
fast-service of Bohemian china. But the breakfast 
was untasted and forgotten. 

There was no one to watch her; she had sent her 
maid away with orders not to return until summoned 
by her bell. 

«“ And now, while her coffee unheeded grew cold, she 
sat, leaning forward in her easy chair, with her hands 
tightly clasped. together over her knees, her tumbled 
black ringlets fallen down upon her dressing-gown, 
and her eyes flared open, and fixed in a dreadful stare 
upon the far distance, as if spell-bound by some horror 
there. 

To have seen her thus, knowing that she was a 
bride-elect, you might have judged that she was about 
to be forced into some loathed marriage, from which 
her whole tortured nature revolted. 

And you would have judged traly. She was being 
thus forced into such a marriage; not by any tyrannical 
parent, or guardian, for flesh and blood could not have 
forced Claudia Merlin into any measure she had set her 
will against. She was forced by the demon Pride, who 
had taken possession of her soul ! 

And now she sat alone with her sin, dispossessed of | 
all her better self, face to face with her conscience ! 

She was roused by the entrance of Mrs. Middleton | 
in full carriage dress—robe and mantle of mauve-co- 
loured moiré antique, a white lace bonnet, with mauve- 
coloured flowers, and white kid gloves, finished at the 
wrists with mauve ribbon quillings. 

“Why, Claudia, is it possible? Not commenced 
dressing yet, and everybody else ready, aud the clock 
on the stroke of ten! What have you been thinking 
of, child?” 

Claudia started like one suddenly aroused from sleep, 
threw her hands to her face, as if to clear away a mist, 
ané looked around. 

But Mrs. Middleton had hurried to the door, and was 
calling ¢ 

* Here—Alice ! Laura! Jenny! Lotty! Where are 


you, my dears ? 


Receiving no answer, she flew to the bell and rang 
it, and brought Claudia’s maid to the room. | 

“Ruth, hurry to the young ladies’ room, and give | 
my compliments, and ask them tv come here as soon | 


as possible. Miss Merlin is not yet dressed!” 

‘The girl went on her errand, and Mrs, Middleton 
turned again to Claudia. 

“ Not even eaten your breakfast yet! Oh, Claudia!” 
and she poured out a cup of coffee, and handed it to 
her niece. 

Claudia drank it, because it was easier to do so than 
expostulate. 

At the moment that Claudia returned the cup, the 
door opened, and the four bridesmaids entered—all 
dressed in floating, cloud-lixe, misty white tulle, and 
crowned with wreathes of white roses, and holding 
bouquets of the same. 

They laid down their bouquets, drew off their white 
gloves, and fluttered around the bride, and witi: their 
busy fingers quickly dressed her luxuriant black hair, 
«ud arrayed her stately form in her superb bridal-dress. 

This dress was composed of an under-skirt of the 
richest white satin, and an upper robe of the finest 
Valenciennes lace looped up with bunches of orange- 
tlowers. A berthe of lace fell over the satin bodice ; 
and a long veil of lace flowed from the queenly head | 
down to the tiny foot. A wreath of orange-flowers, 
sprinkled over with the icy dew of small diamonds, 
crowned her black ringlets; and diamonds adorned | 
her neck, bosom, arms, and stomacher. Her bouquet- 
holder was studded with diamonds, and her initials on 
the white velvet cover of her prayer-book were formed | 
of tiny, seed-like diamunds. 

No sovereign queen, on her bridal morn, was ever | 
more richly arrayed. But,oh! how deadly pale and 
cold she was! 

_ “There!” they said, triumphantly, when they had | 
tinished dressing her, even to the arrangement of the | 
bouquet of orange-flowers in its costly holder, and | 
putting itin her hand.. “There!” and they wheeled | 
the tall Psyche mirror up before her that she might 
view and admire herself. | 
_ She looked thoughtfully at the image reflected there. | 
She looked so long, that Mrs. Middleton, growing im- 
patient, said : 

“ My love, it is time to go.” 

“Leave me alone for a few minutes, all of you! I 
will not keep you waiting long,” said Claudia. 

“She wishes to be alone to offer up a short prayer 
before going to be married,” was the thought in the 
a ef each one of the party, as they filed out of the | 
room. 

Did Claudia wish to pray? Did she intend to ask | 
God’s proteetion agaiust evil? Did she dare to ask | 
dis blessing on the act she contemplated ? 

We shall see. 


| dazzling this morning. 


| became a trance—that strange trance that sometimes 


She went after the last retreating figure and closed | 
and bolted the door. Then she returned to her dres- 
sing bureau, opened a secret drawer, and took from it a 
tiny jar of rouge, and with a piece of cotton-wool ap- 
plied it to her deathly-white cheeks until she had pro- | 
duced there an artificial bloom, more brilliant than | 
that of her happiest days, only because it was more | 
brilliant than that of nature. Then to soften its fire she | 
powdered her face with pearl white, and finally, with a | 
fine handkerchief, carefully dusted off the superfluous | 
particles. 

Having done this, she put away her cosmetics and | 
took from the same receptacle a phial of the spirits of 
lavender and mixed a spoonful of it with water and 
drank it off. 

Then she returned the phial to its place and locked up 
the secret drawer where she kept her deceptions. 

She gave one last look at the mirror, saw that be- | 
tween the artificial bloom and the artificial stimulant | 
her face preseuted a passable counterfeit of its long | 
lost radiance; she drew her bridal veil around so as to 
shade it « little, lowered her head and raised her | 
bouquet, that her frieads might not see the suspicious | 
suddenness of the transformation from deadly pallor 
to living bloom—for though Claudia, in an hour of } 
hysterical passion, had discovered this secret of her 
toilet to Beatrice, yet she was really ashamed of it, and 


| wished to conceal it from all others. 


She opened the door, went out and joined her friends | 
in the hall, saying with cheerfulness that she had | 
found in the lavender phial : 

“T am quite ready for the show now!” 

But she kept her head lowered and averted fora 
little while, though in fact her party were too much 


| excited to scrutinize her appearance, especially as 


they had had a good view of her while making her 
toilette. 

They went down into the drawing-room, where the 
family and their nearest relations were assembled and 
waiting for them. | 

Beatrice was there, looking lovely as usual. Beatrice, 
who almost always wore white when in full dress, now 
varied from her custom by wearing a glacé silk of 
delicate pale blue, witha white lace mantle and a white 
lace bonnet and veil. Beatrice did this because she did | 
not mean to be mustered into the bride’s service, or 
even mistaken by any person for one of the brides- 
maids. Ieyond her obligatory presence in the church 
as one of the bride’s family, Beatrice was resolved to 
have nothing to do with the sacrilegious marriage. 

“Come, my dear! Are you ready? How beautiful | 
you are, ny Claudia. I never paid you a compliment, 


| before, my child; but surely I may be excused for 


doing so, now that you are about to leave me! ‘ How | 
blessings brighten as they take their flight,’” whispered | 
the judge, as he met and kissed his daughter. 

And certainly Claudia’s beauty seemed perfectly | 
She smiled a greeting to all | 
her friends assembled there, and then gave her hand to | 
her father, who drew it within his arm and led her to 
the carriage. 

Ishmael, like one in a splendid, terrible dream, from | 
which he could not wake, in which he was obliged to | 
act, went up to Beatrice and drew her little white- | 
gloved hand under his arm, and led her after the father | 
and daughter. } 

The other members of the marriage party followed 
in order. 

Besides Judge Merlin’s brougham and Mr. Middle- 
ton’s carriage, there were several other carriages drawn 
up before the house. 

Beatrice surveyed this retinue, and. murmured : 

“Indeed, except that we all wear light colours in- 
stead of black, and the coachmen have no hat-scarfs, 
this looks quite as much like a funeral as a wedding.” | 

Ishmael did-not reply; he could not wake from that 
dazzling, horrible dreain. 

When they were seated in the carriage, Claudia and 


the front one; the judge sat opposite Beatrice, and 
Ishmael opposite Claudia. | 

The rich drifts of shining white satin and misty | 
white lace that formed her bridal-dress floated around 
him; her foot inadvertently touched his, her warm, 
balmy breath passed him. Never had he been so close | 
to Claudia before; that carriage was so confined and | 
crowded—dread proximity! ‘The dream deepened, it 


falls upon the victim in the midst of his sufferings, 
held Ishmael’s faculties in abeyance, and deafened his 
sense of pain. 

Indeed, the same spell, though with less force, acted 
upon all the party in that carriage. Its mood was ex- 
pectant, excited, yet dream-like. There was scarcely 
any conversation. There seldom is under such cir- 
cumstances. Once the judge inquired: 

“ Beatrice, my dear, how is it that you are not one 
of Clandia’s bridesmaids ? ” 

“T did not wish to be, and Claudia was so kind as to 
excuse me,” Beatrice replied. 

“But why not, my love? I thought young ladies 





always liked to fill such positions.” 
‘ 


Beatrice blushed and lowered her head, but did not 
reply. 

Claudia answered for her: 

“ Beatrice does not like Lord Vincent; and does not 
approve of the marriage,” she said, defiantly. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the judge, and not another 
word was spoken during the drive. 

It was a rather long one, the church selected for 
the performance of the marriage rites being at the West 
End of the town, where the bridegroom and his friends 
were to meet the bride and her attendants. 

They reached the church at last; the other carriages 
arrived a few seconds after them, and the whole party 
alighted and went in. 

The bridegroom and his friends were already there. 
And the bridal procession formed, and went up the 
middle aisle to the altar, where the clergyman in his 
sacerdotal robes stood ready to perform the ceremony. 

The bridal party formed before the altar, the book 
was opened, and the ceremony commenced. It pro- 
ceeded according to the ritual, aud without the slightest 
deviation from commonplace routine. 

When the clergyman came to that part of the 


| vites in which he utters the awful adjuration—“ I re- 


quire and charge you both, as ye shall answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets of 


; all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of you 


know any impediment, why ye may not be law- 


| lawfully joined together in holy matrimony, ye do now 


confess it. For, be ye well assured, that if any per- 
sous are joined together, otherwise than as God’s Word 


| doth allow, their marriage is not lawful ”—Beatrice, 


who was standing with her mother and father near the 
bridal circle, looked up at the bride. 

Oh, could Claudia, loving another, loathing the 
bridegroom, kneel in that sacred church, before that 
holy altar, in the presence of God’s minister—in the 
presence of God himself—hear that solemn adjuration, 
aud persevere in her awful sin ? 

Yes, Claudia could!—as tens of thousands, from 
ignorance, from insensibility, or from recklessness, have 
done before her; and as tens of thousands more, from 
the same causes, will do after her. 

‘’he ceremony proceeded until it reached the part 
where the ring is placed upon the bride’s finger, and 
all weut well enough until, as they were rising from 


| the prayer of “Our Father,” the bride happened to 


lower her hand, and the ring, which was too large for 
her finger, dropped off and rolled away, and passed out 


| of sight. 


The ceremony ended, and the ring was sought for, 
but could not be found then; and, it may as well be 
stated now, it has not been found yet. 

Seeing, at length, that their search was quite fruit- 
less, the gentlemen of the bridal train reluctantly gave 


|; up the ring for lost, and the whole party filed into 


the chancel, to enter their names in the register, that 


| lay for this purpose on the communion-table. 


The bridegroom first approached and wrote his. It 
was a prolongued and sonorous roll—Malcolm Victor 
Stuart Douglas Gordon Dugald, Viscount Vincent. 

Then the bride signed hers, and the witnesses theirs. 

When Mr. Brudnell came to sign his own name as 
one of the witnesses, he happened to glance at the 
bridegroom’s long train of names. He read them over 
with a smile at their length, but his eye fastened upon 
the last one—“ Dugald,” “ Dugald,” “ Dugald?” Ler- 
man Drudnell, like the immortal Burton, thought he 
had “heard that name before,” in fact, was sure he 
had “ heard that name before!” Yes, verily; he had 
heard it in connection with his sister’s fatal flight, in 
which a certain Captain Dugald had beeu her com- 
panion! And he resolved to make cautious inquiries 
of the viscount. He had known Lord Vincent on the 
Continent, but he had either never happened to hear 
what his family name was, or if he had chanced to do 
so, he had forgotten the circumstance. At all eveuts, 
it was not until the instant in which he read the vis- 


| Beatrice occupied the back seat; the judge aud Ishmael | count’s signature in the register that he discovered the 


family name of Lord Vincent and the disreputable name 
of Eleanor Brudnell’s unprincipled lover to be the 
same, 

But this was no time for brooding over the subject! 
He affixed his own signature, which was the last on 
the list, and then joined the bridal party, which was now 
leaving the church. 

At the door a signal change took place in the order 
of the procession. 

Lord Vincent, with a courtesy as earnest and a smile 
as beaming as gallantry and the occasion required, 
handed his-bride into his own carriage. 

Judge Merlin, Ishmael, and Beatrice rode together, 


| and the others returned in the order iv which they liad 


come. 

Ishmael was coming out of that strange, benumbed 
state that had deadened for a while ali his seuse of 
suffering—coming back to a consciousness of utter ve- 
reavement and insupportable anguish—anguish written 
in such awful characters upon his pallid brow, that 
Beatrice and her uncle exchanged glances of wouder 
and alarm. 

But Ishmarl, in his fixe] agony, did not perceive the 
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looks of anxiety they turned towards him—did not 
even perceive the passage of time or space, until they 
arrived at home again, and the wedding guests began 
to alight from the carriages. 

The party temporarily separated in the hall, the 
ladies dispersing each to her own chamber, to make 
some trifling change in her toilet before appearing in 
the drawing-room. 

“Ishmael, come here, my dear lad,” said the judge, 
as soon as they were left alone. 

Ishmael mechanically followed him to the little 
breakfast parlour of the family, where on the sideboard 
were set decanters of brandy and wine, and pitchers of 
water, and glasses of all shapes and sizes. 

He poured out two glasses of brandy—one for him- 
self and one for Ishmael. 

“Let us drink the health of the newly-married 
couple,” he said, pushing one glass towards Ishmael, 
and raising the other to his own lips. 

But Ishmael hesitated, and poured out a tumbler of 
pure water, saying, in a faint voice: 

“TJ will drink her health in this! ” 

“ Nonsense! put it down. You are chilled enough 
without drinking that to throw you into an ague! 
drink something warm and strong, boy! drink some- 
thing warm and strong! I tell you, I, for one, cannot 
get through this day without some such support as 


this,” said the judge, authoritatively, as he took from | 
the young man’s nerveless hand the harmless glass of | 


water, and put into it the perilous glass of brandy. 

For ah! good men do wicked things sometimes, and 
wise men foolish ones. 

Still Ishmael hesitated ; for even in the midst of his 
great trouble he heard the “ still, small voice ” of some 
good angel—it might have been his mother’s spirit— 
whispering him to dash from his lips the Circean 
draught, that would indeed allay his sense of suffer- 
ing for a few minutes, but might endanger his charac- 
ter through all his life, and his soul through all eternity, 


The voice that whispered this, as I said, was a “still, | 


small voice,” speaking softly within him. But the | 
voice of the judge was bluff and hearty, and he stood | 
there, a visible presence, enforcing his advice with 
strength of action. Ishmael, scarcely well assured of 
what he did, put the glass to his lips and quaffed the 


contents, and felt at once falsely exhilarated. 

“Come, now. We will go into the drawing-room! 
I dare say they are all down by this time,” said the 
judge. And in they went. 

He was right in his conjecture; the wedding guests 
were all assembled there. 

Soon after his entrance, the folding-doors between 
the drawing-room and the dining-room were opened, 
and Devizac, who was the presiding genius of the 
wedding feast, appeared and announced that breakfast 
‘was served. 

The company filed in—the bride and bridegroom 
walking together, and followed by the bridesmaids 
and the gentlemen of the party. 

Ishmael gave his arm to Beatrice. Mr. Brudnell 
conducted Mrs. Middleton, and the judge led one of the 
lady guests. 

‘he scene they entered upon was one of splendour, 
beauty and luxury, never surpassed even by the great 
Vourienne and Devizac themselves. Painting, gilding 
and flowers had not been spared. The walls were 
covered with frescoes of Venus, Psyche, Cupid, the 
graces and the muses, seen among the rosy bowers 
and shady groves of Arcadia. The ceiling was 
covered with celestial scenery, in the midst of which 
was seen the cloudy court of Jupiter and Juno and 
their attendant gods and goddesses; the pillars were 
covered with gilding and twined with flowers; and 
long wreaths of flowers connected one pillar with 
another, and festooned the doorways and windows and 
the corners of the room. 

The breakfast-table was a marvel of art—blazing 
with gold plate, blooming with beautiful and fragrant 
exotics and intoxicating with the aroma of the richest 
and rarest viands. 

At the upper end of the room a temporary raised and 
gilded balcony wreathed with roses, was occupied by a 
band of music, who, as the company came in, struck 
up an inspiring bridal march composed expressly for 
this occasion. 





The wedding-party took their seats at the table and | 
the feasting began. ‘The viands were carved and| 
served and prais l. The bride’s cake was cut and the 
slices distributed. The ring fell to one of the brides- 


maids, and provoked the usual badinage. The wine 
circulated freely. 

Mr. Middleton arose, and in a neat little speech pro- 
posed the fair bride’s health, which was hailed with 
enthusiasm. 

Judge Merlin, in another little speech, returned 


thanks io the company and begged leave to propose the 
bridegroom's health, which was duly honoured. 

‘Then it wa : 
his gratitude and proposed Judge Merlin’s health. 

This necessitated a second rising of the judge, who | 
after making due acknowledgments of the compliment 
paid him, proposed—the fair bridesmaids. | 


And so the breakfast proceeded. 

They sat at the table an hour, and then at a signal 
from Mrs. Middleton, all arose. 

The gentlemen adjourned to the little breakfast 
parlour to drink a parting glass with their host in 
something stronger than the light French breakfast 
wines they had been quaffing so freely. 

And the bride, followed by all ber attendants, went 
up to her room to change her bridal robe and veil for 
her travelling dress and bonnet; as the pair were to 
take the one o'clock train to set out on their marriage 
trip. 
She found her dressing-room all restored to the 
dreary good order that spoke of abandonment. Her 
rich dresses and jewels and bridal presents were all 
packed up. And every trunk was locked and corded 
and ready for transportation to the railway station, ex- 


tray waiting for the bridal dress she was about to put 


off. 

Ruth, who had been very busy with all this packing, 
while the wedding party were at church and at break- 
fast, now stood with the brown silk dress and mantle 


her arm. 

Claudia, assisted by Mrs. Middleton, changed her 
dress with the feverish haste of one who longed to get 
a painful ordeal over; and while Ruth hastily packed 
away the wedding finery and closed the last trunk, 
Claudia tied on her brown silk bonnet and drew on her 
gloves and expressed herself ready to depart. 

They went down-stairs to the drawing-room where 
all the wedding guests were once more gathered to see 
the young pair off. 

There was no time to lose, and so all her friends 
| gathered around the bride to receive her adieus and to 
express their good wishes. 

One by one, she bade them farewell. 

When she came to her cousin, Beatrice burst into 
tears and whispered : 

“God forgive you, poor Claudia! God avert from 
you all evil consequences of your own act!” 
| She caught her breath, wrung Beatrice’s hand, and 
turned away, and looked around. She had taken leave 
of all except her father and Ishmael. 

Her father, she knew would accompany her as far as 
the railway-station, for he had said as much. 

But there was Ishmael! 

As she went up to him, slowly and fearfully every 
vein and artery in her body seemed to throb with the 
agony of her heart. She tried to speak; but could 
utter no articulate sound. She held out her hand; but 
he did not take it; then she lifted her beautiful eyes to 
his, with a glance so helpless, so anguished, so im- 
ploring, as if silently praying from him some kind 
word, before she should go, that Ishmael’s generous 
heart was melted, and he took her hand and, pressing 
| it while he spoke, said in low and fervent tones: 
| “God bless you, Lady Vincent! God shield you 
| from all evil! God save you in every crisis of your 

life!” 
| And she bowed her head, lowly and humbly, to re- 
ceive this benediction as though it had been uttered by 
an authorized minister of God. 








CHAPTER LXL 
BEATRICE’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
“I would bend my spirit o'er you.” 
“Tam humbled, who was humble! 
Friend! I bow my head before you!” 
E. B. Browning. 

A mist fell before Ishmael’s eyes, and when it cleared 
away Claudia was gone. 

The young bridesmaids were chattering gaily, ina 
low, melodious tone, with each other, and with the 
| gentlemen of the party, filling the room with a musical 
| hum of many happy voices. 

But all this seemed unreal and dreadful, like the il- 

lusions of troubled sleep. And so Ishmael left the 
| drawing-room and went up into the office, to see if 
| perhaps he could there find real life. 

There lay the parcels of papers tied up with red 
| tape, the open books that he had consulted the day 
| before, and the letters that had come by the morning’s 
mail. 
| He sat down wearily to the table, and began to open 
| his letters. One by one he read and laid them aside. 

One important letter, bearing upon a case he had on 
hand, he laid by itself. 

Then rising, he gathered up his documents, put them 
into his pocket, took his hat and gloves and went out. 

This day of suffering, like all other days, was a day 
of duties also. 

It was now one o'clock, the hour at which the train 
started, which carried Claudia away. 

It was also the hour at which a case was appointed 





Lord Vincent's turn to rise and express | to be heard before the judge of the court—a case in 


which the guardianship of certain fatherless and 
motherless children was disputed between a grand- 
mother and an uncle, and in which Ishmael was 
counsel for the plaintiff. 


cept one large trunk that stood open, with its upper | 


that was to be Claudia’s travelling costume, laid over | 


He appeared in court, punctually to the minnte 
found his client waiting for him there, and as soon as 
the judge had taken his seat, the young counge] 
opened the case. By a strong effort of will he wrested 
his thoughts from his own great sorrow, and engaged 
them in the interests of the anxious old lady, who Was 
striving for the possession of her grandchildren only 
from the love she bore them and their mother, her own 
daughter; while her opponent only wished to hayo 
the management of their large fortune. 

It was Nature that pleaded through the lips of the 
eloquent young counsel, and he gained this case, also, 

But he was ill in mind and body. He could scarcely 
bear the thanks and congratulations of his client an 
her friends. 

The old lady had retained him by one large fee, and 
now she placed another and a larger in his hands: 
but he could not have told what was the value of the 
, Single bauk-note as he mechanically received it and 
| placed it in his pocket-book. 

And then, with the courteous bow and smile, never 
omitted, because they were natural and habitual, he 
turned and left the court. 

“What is the matter with Worth?” inquired one 
lawyer. 

“ Can’t imagine ; he looks very ill; shouldn’t wonder 
if he was going to have a congestion of the brain. It 
| looks like it. He works too hard,” replied another. 

Old Wiseman, the law-thunderer, who had been the 
counsel opposed to Ishmael in this last case, and who, 
in fact, was always professionally opposed to him, but, 
| nevertheless, personally friendly towards him, had also 
| noticed his pale, haggard and distracted looks, and now 








hurried after him in the fear that he would fall before 
reaching home. 

He overtook Ishmael in the lobby. The young man 
was standing leaning against the rails of the stairs, as 
if unable to take another step. 

Wiseman bent over him. 

“ Worth, my dear fellow, what is the matter with 
you? Does it half-kill you to overthrow me at law?” 
| “]—fear that lam not well,” replied Ishmael, in a 

hollow voice, and with a haggard smile. 

“ What is it? Only exhaustion, I hope? You have 
been working too hard; you are too much in earnest, 
my young friend! You take too much pains. You 
apply yourself too closely. Why, bless my life, you 
could floor us allany day with half the trouble. But 
you must always use a trip-hammer to drive tin-tacks! 
Take my arm, and let us go and get something.” 

And the stout lawyer drew the young man’s arm 
within his own, and led him to a restaurant that was 
kept on the same floor for the convenience of the 
courts and their officers. 

Wiseman called for the best brandy, and poured out 
half a tumbler full, and offered it to Ishmael. It was 
a dose that might have been swallowed with impunity 
by a seasoned old toper like Wiseman; but certainly 
not by an abstinent young man like Ishmael, who, 
yielding to the fatal impulse to get rid of present suf- 
fering by any means and at any cost, or any risk, took 
the tumbler and swallowed the brandy. 

Ah, Heaven have mercy on the sorely tried and 
tempted. 

This was only the third glass of alcoholic stimulants 
that Ishmael had ever taken, in the whole course of 
his life. 

On the first occasion, the day of Ciaudia’s betrothal 
the glass had been placed in his hand, and urged upon 
his acceptance by his honoured friend, Judge Merlin. 

On the second occasion, the morning of this day, of 
Claudia’s marriage, the glass had also been offered him 
by Judge Merlin. 

And on the third occasion, this afternoon of the ter- 
| rible day of trial and suffering, it was placed to his lips 
by this respectable old lawyer. 

Alas! alas! 

On the first occasion, Ishmael had protested long be- 
| fore he yielded; on the second he had hesitated a little 
| while; but on the third he took the proffered glass aud 
drank the brandy without an instant’s doubt or pause. 

Lord be merciful! 

And oh! Nora! fly down from heaven on wings 
of love, and watch over your son and save him—from 
his friends!—lest he fall into deeper depths than any 
from which he has so. nebly struggled, for he is suffer- 
ing, tempted and human! 
| “Well?” said old Wiseman, as he received the glass 

from Ishmael’s hand and put it down. 
| “I thank you; it has done. me good; I feel much 
, better; you are very kind,” said Ishmael. : 
| “] wish you would really think so, and go into 
partnership with me; my business is very heavy; 
much more than I can manage alone, now that I am 
growing old and stout; and I must have somebody, 
and I would rather have you than anyone else. You 
| Would succeed to the whole. business after my death, 
you know.” i 
“Thank you; your offer is very flattering. I will 
| think it over, and talk with you on, some future occ 
sion. Now I feel that T must return home, while! 
| have strength to so,” replied Ishmael. 
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“ Very well, then, my deat fellow, I will let you off.” 

And they shook hands and parted. 

Ishmael feeling soothed, strengthened, and exhila- 

rated, set off to walk home. But this feeling gradually 
assed off, giving place to a weakness, heaviness and 
jeverishness, that warned him he was in no state to 
pear at Judge Merlin’s dinner-table, 
So when he ‘approached the house, he opened a 
little side gate leading into the back-grounds, and 
strayed into the shrubbery, feeling every minute more 
feverish, heavy, and drowsy. 

At last he strayed into an arbour, quite at the bot- 
tom of the shrubberies, where he sank down upon the 
circular bench, and fell into’a deep sleep. 

Meanwhile, up at the house, changes had taken 
place. The wedding-guests had all departed. The 
festive garments had been laid away. ‘I'he household 
had returned to its usual sober aspect, and the plain 
family dinner was laid in the little breakfast-parlour. 
But the house was very sad and silent, and lonely 
because its queen was gone. At the usual dinner- 
hour, six o’clock, the family assembled at the table. 

“ Where is Ishmael, uncle?” inquired Beatrice. 

“JT do not know, my dear,” replied the judge, whose 
heart was sore with the wrench that had torn his 
daughter from him. 

“Do you, papa?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Mamma, have you seen Ishmael since the morning ?.” 

“No, child.” 

“Nor you, Walter?” 

“Nor I, Beatrice.” 

Mr. Brudnell looked up at the fair young creature, 
who took thought of his absent son, and volunteered 


ap) 


to say: 

« He had a case before the court, to-day, I believe ; 
but the court is adjourned, I know, because I met the 
judge an hour ago, so I suppose Ishmael will be here 
soon.” 

Beatrice bowed in acknowledgment of this informa- 
tion, but she did mot feel at all reassured. She had 
noticed Ishmael’s dreadful pallor that morning; she 
felt how much he suffered, and she feared some evil 
consequences; though her worst suspicions never 
touched the truth. 

“ Uncle,” she said, blushing deeply to be obliged still 
to betray her interest in one whom she was forced to 
remember, because every one else forgot: “ Uncle, had 
had we not better send Powers up to Ishmael’s room to 
see if he has come in, and let him know that dinner is 
on the table ?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Go, Powers, and if Mr. 
Worth is in his room, let him know that dinner is 
ready.” 

Powers went, but soon returned with the informa- 
tion that Mr. Worth was neither in his room nor any- 
where else in the house. 

“Some professional business has detained him ; he 
will be home after a while,” said the judge. 

Beatrice, however, was anxious, and when dinner 
was over, she went up-stairs to a window that over- 
looked the avenue, and watched; but in vain. Then, 
with the restlessness common to intense anxiety, she 
came down, and went into the shrubbery to walk. She 
paced about very uneasily until she had tired herself, 
and then turned towards a secluded arbour at the 
bottom of the grounds to rest herself. She put aside 
the vines that overhung the door-way and entered. 

What did she see? 

Ishmael extended upon the bench, with the rays of 
the late afternoon sun streaming through a crevice in 
the arbour, and falling full upon his face. 

She had found him then, but how? 

At first she thought he was only sleeping ; and she 
was about to withdraw from the arbour, when the 
sound of his breathing caught her ear and alarmed her, 
and she crept back and cautiously approached and 
looked over him. 

His face was deeply flushed; the veins of his temples 
were swollen; and his breathing was heavy and 
laboured. In her fright Beatrice caught up his hand and 
felt his pulse. It was full, hard and slowly throbbing. 
She thought that he was very ill—dangerously ill, and 
she was about to spring up and rush to the house for 
help, when, in raising her head, she happened to catch 
his breath. 

And all the dreadful truth burst upon Beatrice’s 
mind, and overwhelined her with mortification and 
despair ! 

With a sudden gasp and a low wail, she sank on her 
knees at his side and dropped her ‘head in her open 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael, is itso? Have I lived to 
See you thus? Can a woman reduce aman to this? A 
proud and selfish woman have such power so to mar 
God's noblest work? Oh, Ishmael, my love! my love! 
I love you better than all the world besides! And I 
love you better than any one else in the world besides ! 
And I love you better than any one else ever did or 
even can; yet, yet, I would rather see you stark dead 
before me than see you thus! Oh, Heaven! have 
ipity on him and save him!” she cried. 





And she wrung her hands and bent her head to look 
at him more closely and her large tears dropped upon 
his face. 

He stirred, opened his eyes, rolled them heavily, be- 
came half-conscious of some one weeping over him, 
turned clumsily and relapsed into‘insensibility. 

At his first motion Beatrice had sprung up and fied 
from the arbour, at the door of which she stood, with 
throbbing heart, watching him through the vines. 
She saw that he had again fallen into that deep and 
cotamose sleep. And she saw that his flushed and 
fevered face was more than ever exposed to tie rays 
of the sun. She therefore crept cautiously back again, 
and drew her handkerchief from her pocket and laid it 
over his face, and turned and hurried, broken-spirited, 
from the spot. : 

She gained her own room and threw herself into her 
chair in a passion of tears and sobs. 

Nothing that had ever happened in all her young 
life had ever grieved her anything like this. She had 
loved Ishmael with all her heart, and she knew that 
Ishmael loved Claudia with all of his; but the know- 
ledge of this fact had never brought to her the bitter 
sorrow that the sight of Ishmael’s condition had 
smitten her with this afternoon. For there was 
scarcely purer love among the angels in heaven than 
was that of Beatrice for Ishmael. First of all she 
desired his good; next his affection; next his pre- 
sence; but there was scarcely selfishness enough in 
Beatrice’s beautiful nature to wish to possess him all 
for her own. 

First his good! And here, weeping, sobbing, and 
praying by turns, she resolved to devote herself to that 
object; to do all that she possibly couid to shield him 
from the suspicions of this night’s event; and to save 
him from falling into a similar misfortune. 

She remained in her own room until tea-time, and 
then bathed her eyes and smoothed her hair, and went 
down to join the family at the table. 

“ Well, Beatrice,” said the judge, “have you found 
Ishmael yet ? ” 

Beatrice hesitated, blushed, reflected a moment, and 
then answered : 

“ Yes, uncle, he is sleeping—he is not well; and I 
would not have him disturbed if I were you; for sleep 
will do him more good than anything else.” 

“Certainly. Why, Beatrice, did you ever know me 
to have anybody waked up in the whole course of my 
life? Powers, and the rest of you, hark ye: let no one 
call Mr. Worth; let him sleep till he wakes up of his 
own accord! ” 

Powers bowed, and said he would see the order 
observed. 

Soon after tea was over, the family, fatigued with 
the day’s excitement, retired to rest. 

Seatrice went up to her room in the back attic; but 
she did not go to bed, or even undress, for she knew 
that Ishmael was locked out; and so she threw a light 
shawl around her, and seated herself at the open back 
window, which, from its high point of view commanded 
every nook and cranny of the back-grounds, tu watch 
unti! Ishmael should wake up and approach the house, 
so that she might go down and admit him quietly, 
without disturbing the servants and exciting their cu- 
curiosity and conjectures. No one should know of 
Ishmael’s misfortune, for she would not call it fault, if 
any vigilance of hers could shield him. All through 
the still evening, all through the deep midnight, Bea- 
trice sat and watched. 

When Ishmael had fallen asleep, the sun was still 
high above the western horizon; but when he awoke 
the stars were shining. 

He raised himself to a sitting posture, and looked 
around him, utterly bewildered, and unable to collect 
his scattered faculties, or to remember where he was, 
or how he came there, or what had occurred, or who 
he himself really was—so death-like had been _ his 
sleep. 

He had no headache—his previous habits had been 
too regular, his blood was too pure, and the brandy 
was too good for that. He was simply bewildered, but 
utterly bewildered, as though he had waked up in 
another world. 

He was conscious of a weight upon his heart, but 
could not remember the cause of it; and whether it 
was grief or remorse, or both, he could not tell. He 
feared that it was both. 

Gradually memory and misery returned to him; the 
dreadful day; the marriage; the feast; the parting ; 
the law-suit; the two glasses of brandy, and their 
mortifying consequences! All the events of that day 
lay clearly before him now! that horrible day, begun 
in unutterable sorrow, and ended in humiliating sin! 

Was it himself, Ishmael Worth, who had suffered this 
sorrow, yielded to this temptation, and fallen into this 
sin? To what had his inordinate earthly affections 
brought him? He was no longer “the chevalier with- 
out fear and without reproach!” He had fallen, fallen, 
fallen! 

He remembered that when he had sunk to sleep the 
sun was shiniug and smiling all over the beautiful 
garden, and that even in his half-drowsy state he had 








gone now! It had set 





noticed its glory. The sun was ; 
upon his humiliating weakness! ‘he day had given 
up the record of his sin and passed away for ever! The 
day would return no more to reproach him; but its 
record would meet him in the judgment! 

He remembered that once in his deep sleep he had 
half-awakened and found what seemed a weeping angel 


bending over him, and that he had tried to rouse him- 
self to speak ; but in the effort he had only turned over 
and tumbled into a deeper oblivion than ever. 

Who was that pitiying angel visitant ? 

The answer came like a shock of electricity. It was 
Beatrice! Who else should it have been? It was 
Beatrice! She had sought him out when he was lost; 
she had found him in his weakness; she had dropped 
tears of love and sorrow over him. 

At that thought new shame, new gricf, new remorse 
swept in upon his soul. 

He sprang upon his feet, and in doing so dropped 
a little white drift upon the ground. He stooped and 
picked it up. 

It was the fine white handkerchief that on first 
waking up he had plucked from his face. And he 
knew by its soft, thin iceling, and its scent of violets 
—Beatrice’s favourite perfume—that it was her hand- 
kerchief, and she had spread it as a veil over his ex- 
posed and feverish face. ‘That little wisp of cambric 
was redolent of Beatrice, of her presence, her purity, 
her tenderness. 

It seemed a mere trifle; but it touched the deepest 
springs of his heart, and, holding it in both his hands, 
he bowed his humble head upon it and wept. 

When a man like Ishmael weeps, it is no gentle 
summer shower; but as the breaking up of great foun- 
tains, the rushing of mighty torrents, the coming of a 
flood. 

He wept long and convulsively, and his deluge of 
tears relieved his surcharged heart and brain, and did 
him good. He breathed more freely; he wiped his 
face with this dear handkerchief, and then, all drippin3 
wet with tears as it was, he pressed it to his lips and 
placed it in his bosom, over his heart, and registered a 
solemn vow in heaven that this first fault of his life 
should also, with God’s help, be his last. 

Then he walked forth into the starlit garden, mur- 
muring to himself: 

“ By a woman came sin and death inte the world, 
aud by a woman came redemption and salvation. Oh, 
Claudia, my Eve! farewell, farewell! And Beatrice, 
my Mary, hail!” 

The holy stars no longer looked down reproachfully 
upon him; the harmless little insect-choristers no 
longer mocked him; love and forgiveness beamed down 
from the pure light of the first, and cheering hope 
sounded in the gleeful songs of the last. 

Ishmael walked up the gravel-walk between the 
shrubbery and the house. Once, when his face was 
towards the house, he looked up at Beatrice’s back 
window. It was open, and he saw a white, shadowy 
figure just within it. 

Was it Beatrice ? 

His heart assured him that it was; and that anxiety 
for him had kept her there awake and watching. 

As he drew near the house, quite uncertain as to 
how he should get in, he saw that the shadowy, white 
figure disappeared from the window; and when he 
went up to the back door with the intention of rapping 
loudly until he should wake up the servants and gain 
admission, his purpose was forestalled, by the door being 
softly opened by Beatrice, who stood with a shaded 
taper behind it. 

“Oh, Beatrice!” 

“ Oh, Ishmael! ” 

Both spoke at once, and in a tone of irrepressible 
emotion. 

“ Come in, Ishmael,” she next said, kindly. 

“ You know, Beatrice?” he asked, sadly, as he en- 
tered. 

“Yes, Ishmael! Forgive me for knowing, for it 
prevented others finding out! And your secret could 
not rest safer, or with a truer heart than mine.” 

“T know it, dear Beatrice! dear sister, I know it! 
And, Beatrice, listen! That glass of brandy was 
only the third of any sort of spirituous liquors that I 
ever tasted in my life! And I solemnly swear in the 
presence of Heaven and before you that it shall be the 
very last! Never, no, never, even as a medicine, will 
I place the fatal poison to my lips again! ” 

“T believe you, Ishmael. And [ am very happy. 
Thank God;” she said, giving him her hand. 

“ Dear Beatrice! Holy angel! I am scarcely worthy 
ts touch it,” he said, bowing humbly and reverently 
over that little white hand. 

“There shall be more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance.’ Good-night, 
Ishmael,” said Beatrice, sweetly, as she put the taper 
in his hand and glided like a spirit from his presence. 

She was soon sleeping beside her baby-sister. 

Ishmael went up-stairs to bed. And the troubled 
night closed in peace. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLARENCE ALLEN. 





Tne moonbeams stole tremblingly through the 
glossy ivy that clung around the white pillars and 
hung in graceful festoons over the balcouy of a stately 
dwelling, and fell full upon the upturned face of a 
young girl leaning pensively against the casement. 
She was very fair, as she stood there in the cold moon- 
light, the white robe gathered around her slender 
waist by a silken cord, but otherwise without a ribbon 
or jewel to relieve the severe plainness of her costume. 
The mass of ebon hair was drawn back from her brow 
and carelessly knotted at the back of her head, a few 
ringlets escaping from the envious comb and resting 
against her white neck. Her arms, bared nearly to the 
shoulders, were crossed upon her bosom, and the long 
lashes, sweeping the marble cheek, gave that young 
face, as yet untouched by care, an expression almost 
holy. There was a slight compression about the finely- 
formed mouth, a calm light in the dark-blue eye, that 
revealed a spirit within that could endure through all 
things, a soul that could bear up bravely though the 
fragile form might sink beneath the storm. 

Long had Evelyne Dorsy stood thus, unheeding the 
other inmates of the drawing-room, but thoughtfully 
gazing out upon the extensive and tasteful garden 
which surrounded the mansion that for so many years 
had been her happy home. Well might a shade of sad- 
ness mingle with her dreams, for this was the last eve 
of her maiden life; on the morrow she would leave 
tried and faithful hearts, and go forth to the unknown 
future with one who realized the dream of her young 
heart. The balmy air of June fanned her cheek and 
rustled the leaves above her head; she started, re- 
called to life around her, and listened. She had not 
been deceived ; a quick, firm step—a step she could tell 
amid hundreds—sounded far down the gravel walk. 

The fair Evelyne leaned from the window, the ruby 
lips parted, the blue eyes grew darker, and the happy 
heart beat almost audibly beneath the muslin that 
covered her bosom. At last the well-known form ap- 
peared, and, stepping from the low window, the young 
girl glided across the wide piazza to meet her affianced 
husband. 

There were but two persons left in the richly-fur- 
nished room she had just quitted—one a handsome lady 
of middle age, who reclined in a softly cushioned chair, 
regarding with tender solicitude her companion, who 
sat opposite, with his head resting on his hand, seem- 
ingly buried in deep thought. As Evelyne stepped 
from the window he started from his seat, and com- 
menced pacing the room with rapid, uneven steps. 

He was a man of perhaps thirty years, tall, of noble 
presence, with a fine, commanding face rather than a 
handsome one; he wore a full beard, his dark hair 
closely cut, displaying a head of splendid proportions, 
features large and irregular, a brow where a mighty 
intellect sat enthroned, and beneath, eyes of melting 
darkness, tender and gentle as the great soul that 
beamed from their clear depths. 

Such was Dr. Malcolm Edwards, He had inherited a 
large fortune from his father, but followed his profes- 
sion solely from a love of it, and a desire to assist and 
comfort poor humanity. But to return, 
continued silently watching him for some time ; at last, 
when he threw himself on the lounge with a sigh, she 
approached and seated herself beside him, and laying 


‘ him speak in his praise. 


His mother | 


readily lent herself to her lover’s mood, so that the 
gloomy forebodings of each heart were forgotten or sub- 
dued. Mrs. Edwards tried to think the young couple 
were in every way suited to éach other. 

Clarence did not linger late, but, bidding them goed. 
night when the impression he had made was the best 
he left the room in his own happy way, an act which, 
however simple it may seem, few know how to perform 
gracefully. He lingered long under the whispering 
vines, murmuring sweet nothings, meant for no ears 
but those bent to catch them, so we will not stay to 
listen, 

Mrs. Edwards had retired when Evelyne re-entered 
the parlour, and, thinking she was alone, she threw 
herself upon the yielding couch, and gave up te the 
thick-coming fancies that crowded her brain. Now 
Clarence was gone, the sadness that had oppressed her 
in the early evening returned. With grateful affection 
she reviewed the last ten years of her life. At the age 
of eight years she was taken from a wretched room, 
which had long been her home, and from her dead 
mother’s bedside, who had. died of want. and a broken 
heart—taken to the present abode. She well remembered 
the kind care that laid her mother in a green, sunny 
spot, while in a year the same hands laid her poor, de- 
based father by the side of his wife. In that last quiet 
sleep the later and degraded life of the poor inebriate 
was forgotten, and she was taught to, remember him jn 
the bright promise of his early career; when jis warm, 
generous heart, his shining talents, and frank genial 
character made him the idol of all. 

Since that age she had received the care of a daugh- 
ter, from the woman she must leave on the morrow, 
Did the remembrance of her early embittered life 
shadow forth the future, and make her shrink from 
leaving the shelter of her present home? Or did her 
pure, sensitive nature accuse her of ingratitude for 
leaving her generous friend, just as she felt, in her 
own heart, she was becoming necegsary to her com- 
fort? Whatever the cause, the brigl® tears bezan to 
gather beneath the closed lids, and roll over the rounded 
cheek, and sobs welled from the full heart, as she gave 
way, morg and more, all unconscious of the sileut wit- 


blushing girl an acknowledgment that her happiness | 
| depended on her marriage with the choice of her young | 
| heart. He resolved to hide his disappointment from 
all eyes, deep in his own bosom, He did from Eve- | 
lyne, who, wrapped in youth’s Elysium, guessed not for | 
an instant that the truest heart that ever beat was rent 
in subduing its steadfast love for her. 

Bat who can deceive the watchful eyes of a mother, 
especially as it had been her earnest desire that the fair 
girl she had trained from childhood should some time 
become her daughter? Her fond eye quickly noted 
the gloomy, abstracted air of one usually so genial, 
and his constant endeavours to throw it aside; she 
marked the dreamy softness in the dark eye that fol- 
lowed every movement of the graceful girl so wist- 
fully about the house, soon to be left lonely by lier 
absence. 

By-and-bye Malcolm felt that his mother understood 
and compassionated him, and, though he tried to look 
upon Evva as a dear sister, he no longer tried to hide 
the struggle from his mother; but on this last night, 
for the tirst time before her, Dr. Edwards gave way to 
the desolate grief that swayed his bosom. 

Mrs. Edwards had no words of comfort for the 
stricken man; but that wordless comfort, which the 
heart so well understands, did more to restore his tran- 
quillity than anything else could have done. 

Finally the storm spent itself, and Malcolm, after a | 
silence of some moments, said: 

“It is past, mother—lI shall never grieve your leving 
heart again. I will live for you and for the thousands 
that require my aid, and, in iiving for others, wili try | 
and think of your Evva as She is, « dear sister.” 

“Thank God, my son, that you can thus resolve at 
last,” said Mrs. Edwards, fervently. “Not that I do 
not sadly regret the necessity of letting our loved child 
go from our household, where she has been the sunlight 
so long. But she has made her choice, and I would 
not pain her bya word of opposition, Since her en- 
gagement I have watched Mr. Allen more closely than 
before, and though I know not why, I fear that he will 
hardly render the life of our darling so happy as it 
might have been.” Meeting with no response, sie went 
on: “I may be unjust to him, I hope I am, but I fancy | ness. 

I detect a lack of something, not of moral principle,| At last Malcolm knelt beside her, and, drawing his 
certainly, but of strength to hold steadfastly to the arm around her, pressed a kiss on her deeply bowed 
right—strength to meet and battle bravely with the | head. 

misfortunes and temptations of life. I trust, for Evva’s | Evelyne started, and when she perceived who it was, 
sake, I am wrong.” | blushed scarlet; but the calm eyes, filled with tenéer 

“fT wish, dearest mother, I could discourage the im- | light, and his grave face reassured her, and, again 
pressions you have received, although I can learn no-| hiding her face, she let the overburdened, heart find 
thing derogatory to the character or conduct of Clarence, | relief. Finally she grew. quiet, and Malcolm, who had 
still 1 feel the lack you so well deseribe. All who know | seated himself beside the couch, again laid his hand 

The firm of which he is a | caressingly on her curls, and, crushing back the wild 

junior partner laud his business abilities, his friends his | impulse to clasp her to his heart, said, kindly : 

fine qualities of head and heart, and though he is yet| “ Evva, my little sister, will you not tell me what 

on the first round of fortune’s ladder, he has won his | troubles you? Will you not confide in one whose 

place by industry and attention to business. * That | dearest wish is to see you happy ?” 

which 1 shall give Evelyne will place him on an equal “Oh, Malcolm, J feel I am very ungrateful to weep 

footing with the rest of the firm,” when my cup of joy is overflowing! I haye no reason, 
With proud affection the mother’s eye rested on her | only I feel sad at leaving my indulgent. friends, and 

son. She was not surprised at his generosity; she had | this dear home. I am afraid I have often been way- 

expected it, though an elegant house in the neighbour- | ward and self-willed, where I have received only the 

hood, her own gift, was as much as the child of Wer | kindest, most affectionate love!” 

adoption had a right to expect. “Dismiss all such self-reproach, sweet child. Al} 
“You have a generous heart, my son; but were it | the love bestowed on you has been returned a hundred- 

not better to wait a few years? His business will sup- | fold, in loving duty to my mother, and a sister's ready 








' port them in good style, and your gift may be more | interest to myself, and all the care. bestowed, on your 


her soft hand on his head, with a tenderness such as | 


only a mother can feel, kissed the lofty brow, now wet 
with the dew of agony. The mute caress, the pure 
sympathy expressed in her dark eyes, so like his own, 
soothed and comforted him ; presently, taking the hand 
toying with his hair and kissing it, he said: 


“You must think it very weak, dearest mother, for | 


ene of my age to thus yield toa hopeless passion. I 
have tried with all my strength of will to crush this 
passionate love for Evva; but she has grown so dear to 
me, so twined herself about my heart before I dreamed 
of loving her, that, as the time draws near for me to 


give her away, I feel myself more and more unfitted for | 


the task.” 

The strong man bowed his head upon his mother’s 
shoulder, 
upon her bosom. What would not that mother have 
given to have been able to whisper consolation to her 
son—the good, the gifted, who deserved all the bles- 
sings of Heaven, but whose great heart was wrung 
with hopeless love for one who for years had lived on 
her bounty ! 

No wonder the fond mother felt bitter for a moment 
towards one who could prefer another to her high- 
souled Malcolm. It was only for a moment, for Mrs. 
Edwards was a just as well as a kind woman, and she 
could not blame Evelyne Dorsy for yielding her heart 
to the handsome young Clarence Allen, when her own 
son, immersed in his studies, and contented to have 
her near him, scarcely realized his love for his mother’s 
gentle proteyée until the veil was rent by another 
asking his sanction to a marriage with Evelyne. It 
was a bitter blow, when he drew from the lips of the 

i 


acceptable a few years hence.” training and education, repaid by seeing you 4 true 
“What you say may be true, mother,” returned | and lovely woman.” 
Marion, thoughtfully. “I know Evva expects nothing, | “Dear friend,” she cried, kissing the caressing hand, 
and it may be more acceptable by-and-bye than now. | “you and your mother Jove me better than I deserve. 
They are coming in! let us never refer to this subject | While I live, the grateful prayers of the pvor orphan 
again. Hereafter your son is all your own, except to | will be yours, and I hope you will still command my 
the claims of humanity, and I could not have a readier | grateful duty.” 
helper than my noble mother.” He stooped and pressed “ You will always be, as you have been, the daughter 
a kiss on her wrinkled brow, then walked to the window / and sister of this heme. Now, Evva, darling, | wish 
as the lovers came in. | to say a few words before letting you go. Perhaps, in 
A soft flush was on Evelyne’s usually pale cheek, her | our selfishness, we might have thought always to keep 
smiling lips and radiant eyes attested her unalloyed | our sunbeam, as mother calls you, forgetting that others 
happiness. Well might she be proud of her young | might see and love you. and win you to form ties else- 
lover. Of middle height, straight and lithe as a sap- | where,”—the grave voice faltered for a moment,—* but, 
ling, head erect and covered with a mass of auburn | as I have said, our dearest’ wish is to see you happy, 


| curls; forehead white and smooth, beautiful rather | and therefore we give you cheerfully to your young 


and tears, no shame to his manhood, dropped | 


| or talked in his gay, humourous manuer. 


than commanding; large, laughing blue eyes, ever | heart’s choice, with prayers for your future welfare. 
shifting, ever changing, but always winning. Finely- | But life has many changes, little sister, and you miy 
cut features, especially the chin, which was bare and | not always find truth and honour where you most cu1:- 
of most perfect mould. A moustache, darker than his | fide, or consideration and kindness where you most 
hair, shaded but did not conceal his red lips and white, | love. Will you promise me, should the heart you truss 
even teeth, that were perpetually flashing as he laughed | grow careless, the eye unloving and cold—should you 
There was.a meet with neglect or scorn, will you remember the one 
proud fondness in his bearing to his affianced bride,and you leave behind, who would gladly shield you from 
as he entered the room, he greeted Mrs. Edwards with every rude storm, and whose true heart will know no 


| easy grace, yet with the pleasing deference so winning | change? Promise me, should the dark days come, you 


will turn to me!” 


to the aged, and the doctor as he would any friend, | 

with frank good-humour, There was none of that} He leaned eagerly forward to catch the answer, 

neryous shyness, sometimes seen in lovers, but a/ searching the bewildered face raised to his with 

joyous, unembarrassed air, so contagious that his listen- | fervour of which he was not himself aware. 

ers soon found themselves joining in his lively sallies “Oh, Malcolm, you frighten me!” 

and laughing at his witty sayings. “Promise! promise!” he cried, and seizing both lier 
Evelyne, who was not wanting in lively humour, | hands he held them so tight, as almost to wring a cry 


though it covered a deep fund of sense and feeling, | of pain from the startled girl. 
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“JT do prothise ! I do promise! To whom should I | out of breath, the laughing Evelyne would sink to the | 
floor, declaring it the “only way to get rid of the | 


turn bat to my best, my earliest friends ? ” 

Dr. Edwards made ‘no reply, but pressed'a burning 
kiss on her brow, and, releasing the poor, crushed 
hands, murmured a low “ God bless you, darling,” and 
was gone, and Evelyne was once more alone. 

Never dawned a lovelier morning than that which 
ushered in the marriagé-day,.and never a fairer bride 
or handsomer groom entered the flower-wreathed church 
than Evelyne Dorsy and Olarence Allen. No one 
dreamed that the grave, noble-looking man who gave 
the bride away, gave up also the first and only love- 
dream of his life. 

The ceremony was finished ere the sunshine kissed 
the dew from leaf ‘and flower, and the fair Evelyne, 
fairer than bud or blossom in her mist-like robe of 
snow-white crape, leaning en the arm of her husband, 
entered the carriage to return yet once more to her gitl- 
hood’s home. Here a large circle of ‘assembled friends 
were waitiig to shower congratulations, and partake of 
a splendid breakfast. previous to the departure of the 
young people'on their wedding tour. 

‘he honeymoon passed as all honeymoons are said 
to do. Certainly no portentous cloud, e’en as “ big as a 
man’s hand,” showed itself on the horizon of their 
happy life; and when, in the glowing beauty of Sep- 
tember, they returned home, and threw open the elegant 
house that had been’ prepared for them, to receive their 


many friends, they were so gay, so perfectly happy in | 


their young, vigorous lives, that it seemed as if the de- 
stroying blast of misfortune or sickness could never 
reach them. 





CHAPTER IL 


THREE years have glided swiftly away—to some with 
the smoothness of a summer sea, to others rough as the 
tornado’s breath, unfolding to all constant change. But 
none have felt the sad workings of time more keenly 
than the gentle Evelyne. 

In little more than two years after her marriage her 
beloved friend, her more than mother, was suddenly 
stricken by relentless death. Truly she mourned the 
high-minded woman, sadly she missed her wise coun- 
sels and loving guidance in her life’s way. 


A few weeks later and her heart was pierced anew. | 
The blue-eyed babe, the little creature that brought | 


such bliss in its coming, grew still om her bosom, and 
tears, such as only a mother can sled over the cold 
form of her first-born, bedewed its icy brow. 

‘These were bitter trials, but her idolized husband 
was by her side—idolized he was still, as on the morn- 
ing of her bridal-day. If the glamour of untried affec- 
tion had thrown arourd him some attributes which the 
closer knowledge of wedded life showed him destitute 


of, she was wise enough not to mourn her disappoint- | 


ment, but love him better for the many fine qualities 
he did possess. He was indulgent and liberal in a high 
degree, aud he really intended to gratify every wish 
of his lovely young wife, who grew still dearer to him 
as months rolled by. He delighted to deck her in the 
richest and rarest articles of dress; he was constantly 
bringing home to hersome costly trifle in jewellery, and 
though Evelyne cared but little for such gems, she wore 
them to please him. 

Clarence did not rightly enjoy the quiet seclusion of 
his home; but inthe glittering assembly, the dance, 
the theatre, the opera, anywhere, everywhere, where 
the bustle and dazzling confusion of giddy life was 
going on, and as the quoted leader of this fashionable 


throng, he best leved to see his beautiful wife. If some- | 


times, grown weary with constant rounds of gaiety, 
she would plead with him to remain at home, or at 
least let her remaii, he would pinch her cheek and 
reply: 

“Nonsense, little one, we will stay at home when we 
get old and have the gout; when our ears cannot hear 
the sound of inspiring music, or our eyes be pleased 
with glowing beauty. As for leaving you behind, and 
depriving myself and the rest of the world of your 


bright presence, even for one evening, that were too | 


great‘a self-denial, I could not think of it.” 
And in the end Evelyne would go, and for his sake 


exert herself to be as charming as possible; to be | 


admired, envied, quoted and copied. How often she 
wearied of the senseless chit-chat of those around her ; 
not all by any means the soulless beings they seemed, 
but, like herself, trammelled with the iron customs of 
suciety, and not daring to appear themselves. 

If she felt at times that her heart had deeps that her 
husband could not sound, and that far down her inmost 
soul were ‘music chords his hand could never touch, 


she strove, woman-like, to lide them from herself, and , 


sought to satisfy the longings of her nature for conge- 
nial companionship in books. Many times Clarence, 
eoming home earlier than usual, and springing up tle 
softly-carpeted stairs two at a time, would dash into 
Evelyne’s own little sanctum, and, before she was 
aware of his presence, suatch the book from her hand 
with a good-natured laugh and fling it across the 
room; then, catching her in his arms, set her waltzing 


vound, all the while whistling some lively tune, until, | ments. Lelieve me, dear, it might have been worse,” 


sauce-box.” - 

While Mrs. Edwards lived Malcolm had been a con- 
stant visitor, and among the most cherished of Eve- 
lyne’s friends; but after the painful event that robbed 
him of his last parent he made up his mind to seek 
forgetfulness of his unhappy love in travel, and at the 
commencement of our present chapter he had been 
absent several months. 

The following winter was the dreadful winter 
when so many mercantile houses of years’ standing, 
and considered above the faintest breath of panic- 
blast, were shaken to their very foundations, and many 
nearly as good fell with a crash and shook the mercan- 
tile world to its centre; many more were irretrievably 
swallowed up in the whirl and fury of the panic- 
storm. 





Among the latter was the house in which Clarence 
Allen now stood second in wealth and consideration, | 
It came with but slight warning, and with a crash that | 
quite bewildered him, As Mrs. Edwards had rightly | 
judged, in prosperity he was a clear-headed, thorough | 
business man; but when misfortune overtook him he 
sank helpless beneath the blow. 

“What will Evva say?” was his first thought. 
“ How shall we live? ” his second; forgetting that as a | 
boy he had built one fortune, and now with the abili- 
ties of the boy he united the experience of the man, 
| and that with energy and perseverance it would not 
be so difficult to make another. 

Evelyne was seated, book in hand, before her dress- 
ing-table, while her maid, with skilful fingers, arranged 
the splendid purplish black hair that fell nearly to the 
floor. She was to attend a grand svircée that evening, 
at the earnest request of her husband, and, as he had 
seemed graver than usual of late, she readily complied, 
Lut of all places, she dreaded these crowded parties the 
most—given, it would seem, for great personal dis- 
comfort. 

Absorbed in her book, she did not hear the street- 
door open, or her husband's noiseless footfall, until he 
entered her presence. Missing his usual noisy bustle, | 
she looked up smilingly, and, catching a glimpse of | 
his pallid face as he sank into a chair, she sprang to | 
his side, exclaiming, while her own face grew equally 
white: 

“What is it, dear husband? Are yousick? Tell 
me, for Heaven’s sake! ” 

She knelt before him, and tried to draw the cold 
hands from his face. He drew her to his heart, his | 
| white lips trembled, but he uttered no sound. } 
| “Clarence, Clarence, tell me what has happened! ” | 
| and every nerve of her fine face was strained with sus- | 

pense. lt was more cruel to keep her thus than to tell 
her the worst at once. | 

“My dearest wife, I am a beggar! I have lost every 
shilling I possessed in the world!” 

Here the trembling voice broke down, and the strong 
man bowed his head on the frail shoulders. | 
| It was an unexpected blow, and Evelyne was stag- | 
| gered for a moment; at the same time she breathed a | 

sigh of relief, and the look of terrible anxiety passed 

from her features. 

“Ts thatall? Why, how you frightened me, dear! 

Tam glad it is no worse,” and the loving woman, for- 

getful of all but bringing comfort to the bowed one, 

pushed back the damp hair, and kissed the white, boy- 
| ish brow. 
| 4 All,” repeated Clarence, fretfully, and is not that 
enough—to have every shilling swept from me just at | 
the commencement of a promising career—just as I have 
acquired enough to live comfortably ? ” | 

“It is very hard, I know, dear Clarence,” answered | 
Evelyne, gently; “but many things might be much | 
worse.” 
| “Worse? I don’t know of anything worse! Do you | 
' know what it is to be a beggar: to be deprived of every | 

luxury and perhaps every comfort; to give up our 

handsome dwelling for a humble tenement among | 

the poor; to dismiss our servants, and toil from morn | 
| till night for a mere pittance? No more to enjoy the | 
pleasures of life; to see our friends grow cold and neg- 
lectful, and pass us on the other side?” He had taken | 
the caressing hands in his, and, leaning back, was , 
searching the serene face before him, for one expression | 
of apprehension or dismay. But he read only tender | 
pity and unalterable love for himself in those sweet 
eyes, and an indwelling spirit firm and resolute to en- 
dure and share with him all the burdens aud cares of | 
life. 

“T grieve for you, dear Clarence; it is hard for you | 
to lose what you have gained by your owa industry, | 
but you have still your health and your home, which 
they cannot take from us, and in a few years, by per- | 
severance and your superior business talents, you can 
compel Fortune to bow to you again. In the come 
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| time we will make our wants come within our means; | 


you know how well and strong I am, so we will dismiss 
all the servants but one. Of course we must sell the 
carriage and horses, and give no more grand entertain- | 


| sequences. 


The smiling face and cheerful tone brought comfort, 
almost hope, to the desponding man, and he answered, 
almost cheerfully : 

“ But you forget, dear Evelyne, we must have some- 
thing to support life and pay our one servant; then 
there must be fuel and food for the winter. When my 
liabilities are covered I shall have nothing with which 
to begin business again; it will take every pound.” 

“But you can get a situation as salesman, with a 
salary that will support us in comfort at least, until we 
ean do better.” 

“ Ah, love, that is what I most fear; there are so 
many now out of employment. Half the business in 
the city is suspended; hundreds have nothing to do, 
and can find nothing.” 

Evelyne sat in deep thought, without replying to his 
last remark, Finally she said: 

“ Will your assests cover your liabilities ? ” 

“Yes, by stripping myself of every pound, I shall 
stand clear of all debt. ‘Thank God for that!” 

“ Yes, thank God for that! ” echoed his wife. “We 
are much better off than thousands around us. I have 
a few hundred pounds by me, and by economy we can 
get through the winter. We will not care for the 
sneers of our acquaintances, and our friends will be 
just as glad to see us by our own fire-side as if we 
spent thousands in giving large parties and dinners to 
those who come more from curiosity than from any 
friendship to us.” 

“You have lightened my heart of half its burden. 
To see you so cheerful gives me courage to look this 
unexpected calamity full in the face, Now let us 
hasten to dress, for the carriage will soon be here, 
Evelyne.” 

“But do you wish to go to-night, Clarence? I do 
not care to go if you do not.” 

“Yes, yes, let us go to-night; by to-morrow our 
misfortune will be known, and then——But never mind ; 
we will enjoy ourselves while we may.” 

Evelyne made no remonstrauce, but proceeded to 
robe herself in the rich costume sle so well became. 
She would gladly have remained at home, for she was 
agitated by feelings that would have made home more 
congenial than a crowded drawing-room, with its glit- 
tering array of fashion and frivolity. 

To say that Evelyne did not regret, nay, deplore the 
misfortune would be wrong. She did, and most keenly 
too; she understood poverty too well not to dread its 


| approach; but, like a true woman, she concealed her 


own regrets that she might cheer and encourage her 
husband. It was for him rather than herself that she 
grieved ; for, although her refined taste made her de- 
light to surround herself with elegant and costly trifles, 
and it were wrong to say she would prefer a life of toil, 
yet the thousands expended every year in keeping their 
position in the fashionable world she could relinquish 
without a sigh. 

The long, cold winter passed away. Evelyne scarcely 
felt the change in their position, except for the better. 
She did not go into mixed society, but in the circle of 
refined friends, who valued her for herself alone, she 
was far happier. She found more time for reading and 
to indulge in her favourite pastime of painting. As 
she proposed, she dismissed all the servants but one, 
and consequently was obliged to do a portion of her 


| work herself ; for Mrs. Allen, unlike so many women of 
: the present day, who desire to live without labour, yet 


are too poor or penurious to hire sufiicient help, be- 
lieved the poor girl who did her household drudgery 
sometimes needed relaxation and rest, and that it was 
impossible for them to work day after day without they 
had it. 

Clarence did not try to obtain employment; he said 
it was of no use, as all kinds of business, and especially 
his business, was overstocked with help. He thought 
when the spring opened some opportunity might pre- 
sent itself, when he would not be obliged to ask for a 
situation. But he was mistaken. A year passed ; every 
one was still complaining of hard times and the dul- 
ness of every kiud of business. He mingled with the 
busy world, looking for work, he said, but certainly 
not striving very hard to find any, and the beginning 


| of another winter found him reduced almost to his last 


pound. His house and furniture still remained, but 
that belonged to his wife. He did not know what to 
do. He was “ waiting for something to turn up;” but 
Fortune has few favourites, and those who desire her 
smiles, must pay the fickle queen assiduous court. 
During the year he was idle, he became acquainted 
with a set of gay, convivial fellows, who had plenty of 


| money, weak heads, and generous hearts; the same 


kind are to be found in every community. 
Clarence had long known many of the parties, but, 


' having little leisure, and his mind being absorbed in 


more pleasurable pursuits, he seldom met them. Now, 
however, it was different. He frequented their club- 
room, was absent from home till late at night, and 
when he did return, there was often an unsteady light 
in his eye, and an unusual flush on his cheek. 

Poor Evelyne watched him with a pained and an 
ious heart. ‘Too well she knew the signs and the e 
Sometimes he was unnaturally gav 
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to boisterousness; then sunk in the deepest gloom. | dreadful, andI shudder to think what may be the con- 
Kindly and forbearingly she bore with his wayward | i 
| and break my heart—and surely, surely, dearest hus- 
| band, with your talents you were created for a higher 


humours, though he grew worse and worse, and at last 
actually returned to her intoxicated; still no word of 
reproach ever passed her lips. She deplored the ne- 
cessity of his remaining idle, but blamed the hard times 
rather than himself. If her sad face, grown pale and 
thin with anxiety and watching, was a reproach to 
him, she could not help it. She confined herself at 
home, for her husband never went with her now, and 
his downward career rendered all society distasteful to 
her. 





One morning in early winter, about a year from his 
failure, Clarence was sitting at a late breakfast, trying 
to force down a few mouthfuls of the tempting food 
placed before him. Jt had all been prepared by the 
hands of his patient wife, who sat silently regarding | 
him, at the same time carefully attending to his wants. | 
He had come home late the night before, badly intoxi- | 
cated. ‘This, alas, was now no rare occurrence. In 
proportion as he yielded himself to the demon alcohol 
he became cross and irritable to those about him, but | 
especially to his wife. On this morning, to some remark | 
she had made, he answered in a harsh, unmaply way, | 
that sent the indignant blood surging to her transparent | 
brow, and tears welling to her eyes, but with an effort 
she forced them back. 

Clarence was changing sadly. The white, shapely | 
land trembled as he raised the cup of fragrant coffee to | 
his lips, and the clear complexion was roughened and 
blotched; the laughing eyes had a strange bloodshot 
appearance painful to behold. 

He remained silent some time, dallying with the de- 
licious food, but not eating much. At last he broke 
out: 
“T say, Evelyne, what are we todo? I haven't a 
penny in the world; you say there is no coal; the store- | 
room must be replenished; Hannah to be paid three | 
months’ wages; I must have some new clothes, and so | 
must you. What are we to do? Can’t you speak?” 
and he turned quickly, to see the long lashes wet with 
with an impatient “Pish!” he turned again to | 


tears. 
his breakfast. 

At last Evelyne said, gently: 

“T do not know, lam sure. As for me, I shall do | 
very well with what I have. You know I was amply | 
supplied last winter.” 

** Oh, pooh, I suppose you think I do not need any 
because 1 was supplied last winter; but I’m not going 
to become shabby!” 

Evelyne made no reply, and he went on: 

“ Why don’t you write to Edwards? He has money 
to spare; he could let me have some just as well as 
not! he could set me up in business again if he was so 
disposed, and would not feel it either.” 

* I know he would help us if he were here; but as 
for writing and asking aid, surely, Clarence, you would 
not have me to do that?” 

“But I would, though. He has never given you 
anything, and you might as well have part of his im- 
mense wealth as any one.” 

“ But think how much I owe him and his mother,” 
urged Evelyne. “ You knew it all; I need not repeat 
the story.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried Clarence, “what has that to do 
with the present? You were adopted as a daughter by 
one of the wealthiest families, and yet, when you mar- 
ried, they gave you nothing.” 

“ Why, Clarence!” 

“T repeat, nothing, comparatively.” 

“They gave more than I expected, and supposed, 
after my marriage, my husband could support me.” 

This was the nearest toa reproach Evelyne had ever 
uttered; but she was stung by his want of delicacy and 
feeling towards her beloved friends, whose memory she 
revered.” 

“ Well,” replied the young man, crossly, “ didn’t I 
when I had the means, and in good style, too?” 

“ You did, indeed, Clarence,” gently answered Evva; 
“and I propose that we sacrifice some of the adorn- 
ments your generous love heaped upon me, for our 
present wants.” 

So saying, she ran up to her chamber, but presently | 
returned, bearing a curiously-wrought casket of rare 
workmanship. } 

“There, my dear husband,” said she, placing it | 
before him, “1 do not need the jewels now; let us use | 
what we want of them for our necessities; or,” she | 
continued, her face brighteniug at the thought, “if | 
you could sell them to advantage, you might realize | 
the sum you named the other day, that would enable | 
you to commence a certain kind of business.” 

Clarence was touched at this new proof of his wife’s 
unselfish spirit. 

“ You are a dear, unselfish creature, and I am a 
bre at youas Ido. I will not sell all the gems 
tvva; but you select two or three of those 

least for, and they will bring enough to} 
resent wants.” 

arence, if you would only shun those men 

ciated with of late, I am sure we both 





eveD 


| posed of; then by-and-bye followed all the fine pictures 


| ward course. 
| amendment, and as often break his promise. Night | 


\happier. Their influence over you is | could not give you blanks for ever, but would at Inst 


sequence of the aimless life you lead. It will ruin you 


destiny! Promise me, now, will you not, while we are 
speaking of this thing, that you will leave this fatal 
course which has ruined thousands of useful and pro- 
mising lives, broken the hearts of many wives, and 
flooded the world with misery ? ” 

“ My dearest Evelyne, you speak as though you fear 
your husband will become a common drunkard, be- 
cause I sometimes take a little too much wine, as nearly 
every man in the city does occasionally. There is no 
danger, not the least. I could leave it off any day, and 
will when I have something to do.” 

Poor Evelyne looked grave; she had studied her 
husband too thoroughly not to be aware of his weak- 
ness, and how hard it would be for him to leavea 
habit, once formed, of such power as wine-bibbing. 

Clarence waited for an answer, but he read it in her 
ingenuous face, and drawing her to his knee, said: 

“ Well, well, darling, don’t look so wo-begone. I 
will promise to be more careful in future; ” and, as is 
always the case, his wife believed, and was comforted, 
alas, only to again and again alternately hope and de- 
spair. 

The jewels were sold. Clarence, instead of finding 
employment, gradually gave up trying, saying that it 
was no use to look farther until spring; and so the 
winter passed. He yielded more and more to the in- 
fluence of his wild associates, and before spring again 
gladdened the earth, all his wife’s jewels had been dis- 


and rare bits of statuary, and the many costly and 
beautiful things with which a woman of taste and 
wealth delights to adorn her home. The money went, 
Evelyne knew not how, and they were as poor as 





ever. 

The poor, despairing wife saw the clouds gathering 
around her with sinking heart. Her patient forbear- 
ance, her gentle expostulations, her tears, her entreaties, 
were all in vain to arrest her husband in his down- 
Often and often he would promise 


after night she watched for his reeling steps long after | 
the midnight hours. Then she would hasten to let | 
him in, and her weak arms would support him to his | 


chamber, and there, till morning dawned, she would | 


bathe his burning head until a deep sleep would relieve | 
her, and it would be late in the day before he would | 
awake. 

One sultry night in August, Evelyne was reclining | 
on a low couch, fitted to the bay-window of the library, | 
It overlooked an open space back of the house, aud was | 
the coolest place she could find that sultry night. The 
moon was shining clear and bright, so she did not | 
light the gas, but drawing the heavy curtains around 
her, tried to sleep till her husband came home. She | 
was startled soon, however, by hearing footsteps ap- 
proach the house and pause, and the sound of the key 
turning in the door. She was about to hasten down to 
open it, when her husband’s voice, speaking to some 
one, arrested her. 

They did not enter the sitting-room, but came di- 
rectly to the library. Evelyne sank back relieved, she 
would remain where she ‘vas, not thinking it any harm 
to listen to their conversation, and not feeling inclined 
to meet her husband’s companion. 

“Come, Foster, sit down; it is too infernal hot to 
light the gas. I have some prime cigars, and the moon 
will give us light enough to smoke by and talk over 
this discouraging business.” 

Clarence seemed more sober than usual, and neither 
glasses nor decanter were called for. Evelyne’s heart 
gave the first throb of hope it had felt for a long time ; 
his next words, however, crushed it. She listened in 
dismay. 

“How much do you say Iam owing you? There 
must be some mistake.” 

“No mistake, I assure you, old fellow. The last 
packet of tickets was a hundred pounds, which just 
made the amount a square thousand.” 

“ And I have not ten pounds in the world to pay it! 
Here have I paid you hundreds of pounds in the past 
year, and have not realized a penny in return; but it 
shall be my last venture.” 

““Nonsense! Your luck must turn soon; I never 
knew a man to have such luck at first, but he eventu- 
ally hit the lucky numbers.” 

“ But why did you Jet me have tickets until they ran 
up this vast amount? You will have to stand the loss 
if I do not pay you. I have repeatedly told you that I 
have nothing, nothing more in the world. I have sold 
everything of value—stripped my poor, patient wife 
of everything, in the vain hope of winning back the 
fortune I have lost. In God’s name what shall I do? I 
cannot pay you, Foster.” 

“My dear young friend,” replied the wily wretch, 
in his blandest tones, “it was because [ loved you— 
loved you like a brother—that I let you have the 
tickets, feeling certain that the old jade, Fortune, 





place the right number in your hand. Iam a poor » 
Allen, but with me a friend is a friend, and I vil to 


with him my last penny. I know you are an honour. 


able man, and will not see a friend suffer for his gene. 
rosity.” 


Clarence groaned. At last, raising his head from. 


the table, he said: 


“T am afraid, Foster, you have made a great mistake, 


in trusting me. I could not raise a hundred pounds, 
letting alone a thousand.” 

“ You forget, Allen, you forget this house is yours— 
free and clear, and must be worth at least sixteen or 
eighteen hundred if sold outright.” 


“ But this is my wife’s—I have no right to sell it, and, 


cannot unless she chooses to let me.” 

“Bah, what right has a woman with property? 
They know nething about business, and they should 
not be allowed to hold property in their own right. 
The money bound up in this house would put you in 


the way of a fortune. Get your wife to consent; you. 


can make her believe anything you choose to tell her.” 

“ Are you a man or a devil, Foster, to urge me thus? 
I have stripped this house bare and nearly broken my 
wife’s heart, but I will not sell the roof from over her 
head, and turn her houseless into the street.” 

“Then you intend to make mo lose the money I 
freely paid for you,” said Foster, in a whining tone, 
though his eyes, could they have been seen, flashed, 
with anger and apprehension. 

“No, you shall not lose it, I will repay every 
penny, though it may take years. I will begin this very 
night, and lead a different life, and for ever abjure wine 
and lottery, which are leading me to perdition.” 

There was a devilish sneer on the livid face of hig 
listener, who for some moments continued silent. 

“Do you think,” he said, at length, “I can wait 
till you earn so large a sum by a weekly salary? I re- 
peat I am a poor man, and——” 

“ Look you, sir,” exclaimed Clarence, “I know you 
are not a poor man, and will not suffer if you have to 
wait awhile, even for a thousand pounds. At all 
events, you must. You know as well as I that you can- 
not collect it unless I choose to pay. But I will, never 
fear. I owe no man but you, and I will not owe you 
long.” 

Foster saw it was best to abide his time; so, choking 
back his rage and disappointment, he said, with appar- 
ent cordiality : 

“Well, do as you think for your interest ; but look 
upon meas your truefriend. I must go now. I hope 
you will think better of your resolution in the morn- 
ing.” 

“T shall; so much better that I shall be more than 
ever resolved not to dabble in a lottery again.” 

Clarence followed the lottery-dealer to the door, and, 
after bidding him good-night, returned to the library 
to close the windows previous to retiring. As he 
opened the door he met his wife face to face, He was 
staggered at first, but there was no reproach in the beau- 
tiful eyes raised to his, but an expression he had not 
seen for many months. 

“ Were you here?” he questioned, as she advanced 
and laid her hand on his shoulderin her old way. “ Did 
you hear? ” 

“Yes, dear, I heard your conversation with that bad 
man. I was lying there,” and she pointed to the de- 
ranged curtains. ‘“ You owe him a large sum?” 

It was not said chidingly, yet the erring man winced. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but you also heard my resolves, 
which I will keep, so help me Heaven!” 

“Yes, and it has made me very happy;” and the 
white hand strayed to the tossed curls in the old, fami- 
liar caress. ‘ 

They had seated themselves on the window-lounge, 
and though she heard and answered his remarks, her 
thoughts were evidently busy with other matters. 

“What are you thinking about, dear wife? But first 
let me tell you some good news: I have at last had a 
situation offered me, the salary of which will support 
us comfortably, with my different course of life.” 

Evelyne started and cried, joyfully : 

“Oh, Iam so glad! Now I am determined!” 

“ Determined on what, dear? ” 

“Oh, Clarence, you cannot be happy with this dread- 
ful debt hanging over your head! Let us sell this great 
house and move into a smaller one, more suitable to 
our circumstances, and pay that odious man; we will 
place what may be left in the bank uatil you can use it 
for our advantage.” 

Generous, self-abnegating woman, it was the prompt- 
ing of a loving heart that determined the sacrifice! It 
was unwise, sadly unwise—but we will. not anticipate. 





CHAPTER IIL 


As it was arranged, the beautiful house was sold—the 
home where the brightest as well as the saddest hours 
of her life had passed, Evelyne saw it given over to 
strangers. A small house in a secluded part of the city 
was rented, and a small portion of their elegant furni- 
ture retained ; the rest was sold, and a new and toilsome 
life commenced. 
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For several weeks Clarence kept his resolution, and 
hope sprang up in the bosom of his sorrowing wife, 
and she wentabout her household duties cheerful and 
content. But ere long she noticed a change ; he again 
became irritable and gloomy, and so on fer many weeks. 
‘At last, oh, misery ! she again detected the taint of the 
fatal poison in his breath, and finally he resumed his | 
old habits, only im a worse He had the sense, 
or prudence, to remain sober during the day, but at 
night he would return late with an idiotic stare in his 
blue eyes, @ meaningless smile on his drawn-down lips, 
while the filthy habits of the toper became too surely 


is. 
: Evelyne did not sink under this last blow, nor give 
herself up to tears and lamentations, but, looking her 
cruel destiny full in the face, resigned herself to meet 
it with the calmness of despair. Her crushed heart 
found no relief in tears; that gentle outlet for nature’s 
sorrow could not relieve her stony grief. Her face was 
perfeetly colourless, and the faintest smile never crossed 
her lips; reechanically she performed her daily duties 
and waited, in hopeless grief, her husband’s return. 
Her meals, such as she had to get, were still prepared 
with care, and everything done for his comfort that 
she could do; but every feeling of tenderness for him 
had left her heart for ever, and scornful pity and dis- 
gust had taken the place of it. If,as he still some- 
times did, he offered a caress in his weak, maudlin way, 


Mrs. Aborn would have been surprised had she been | 
told that she had wounded the r pale woman | 
deeply ; she had not intended to, but she had no knack 
as the term is, and could not read human nature, though 
it was plain as a printed page. 

“TI have never worked for any one, but I feel confi- 
dent my sewing will suit you. I live but a little way 
from here, and will refer you to my landlord.” 

* Are you married?” questioned the lady. 

“* Yes, madam.” 

“And pray cannot your husband support you, or 
isn’t he kind to you, or does he drink?” 

The hot blood mounted to Evelyne’s white brow, but 
she replied, quietly,— 

“We are very poor, and I feel as though I would 
like to earn something for myself.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Aborn, “ you may come to- 
morrow morning, and as you are not used to sewing, 
you will make a long day, and if I like you I will pay 
you the same as I do others, though you may not earn 
it. I like to help those who help themselves; but one 
thing,” she continued, as Evelyne rose to go, “you 
must try to look more cheerful; I am so sympathetic 
and my nerves so delicate that I always suffer to see 
anyone who wears a sad countenance, and so does Mr. 
Aborn, too.” 

Evelyne was relieved to find herself once more in the 
street, and, drawing her thick veil over her face, walked 





she shrank with a feeling little short of horror at his 
touch. 

As the winter advanced, Clarence neglected to pay 
his rent, and they were obliged to move again; this 
time to asmall, cheap tenement in a poor section of the 
city, where the meehanic and artisan found a frugal 
but neat and comfortable home. ‘The three small 
rooms they hired were far up the gigantic building that 
contained many families. Here they needed but little 
furniture, the rest was sold. 

Clarence seldom gave his wife any money, scarcely 
enough to procure food and fuel. 
wrapped in a shawl, without sufficient fire to warm the 
small room, with nothing but dry bread to appease her 
hunger; fer Clarence dined down town and had no 
appetite for breakfast, and was usually too much intoxi- 
cated to care for supper. 

She felt as if she must do something to earn herself 
some money for her immediate wants, if only a pittance. 
But what could she do, so delicately reared? She 
understood, to be sure, all the womanly duties in her 
own house, but how apply them to her wants? Finely 
educated though she was, and accomplished, how could 
she, in her present situation, hope to procure pupils in 
music, or drawing, or even the plainer branches, when 
so many highly recommended, and trained for that pur- 
pose, thronged the city? There was but one thing for 
her todo: she was an exquisite seamstress, from the 
most delicate needlework to the plainest. Her mind 
was made up: she would make an effort. 

We will not follow her in the discouraging effort; 
suffice it to say the difficulties were greater and more 
than she had dreamed of meeting. 

At last she directed her steps to the residence of a 
Mrs. Aborn. 

Ringing the bell and making known her errand, 
which the servant conveyed to the mistress, she was 
invited to come in, and ushered into the presence of the 
lady. She was a tall, thin, and not unhandsome woman, 
with a large, bright-blue eye, small, meagre face, fine, 
nicely-dressed hair, and large white teeth; withal, 
rather stylish than otherwise in her appearance; but 
there was a querulous, half-disdainful, half-indolent air 
about her, that pronounced her an ill-bred person, let 
her position in life be what it might. She pointed to a 
chair, and, after a long stare, peculiar to near-sighted 
people, said : 

“T usually keep a seamstress in the house, but since 
my last I have not been able to find one I like. I have 
considerable work, and if you can give me good recom- 
mendations I will employ you, if you suit me.” 

Recommendations! Poor Evelyne! she had not 
thought of this obstacle, for obstacle it was to her. 
She could not refer to any of her former friends with- 
out betraying her destitution, frem which she shrank 
with all the pride of a finely-organized nature. She 
had so long secluded herself from even her nearest 
friends that she was almost forgotten by that fickle so- 
ciety that onee acknowledged her its queen. How 
could she, then, give satisfactory references to this 
thoughtless, worldly woman, who had not delicacy of 
fecling enough to read the circumstances plainly writ- 
jo By the appearance of the bowed form of her appli- 
Cant? 

Evelyne hesitated so long that Mrs. Aborn turned 
frem the table at which she was engaged, and to her 
Surprise and impatience, for she hated scenes, found 
her visitor wiping away the tears that had started to 
her eyes. She favoured her with another long stare, 
and, after waiting a few minutes, said: 


| that “ she liked her work very well, and would employ 


Many a day she sat | 


quickly through the gathering gloom to her home. 
Mrs. Aborn had no fault to find with Evelyne’s work, 
and was pleased to say to her at the end of the week 


her some time longer; ” and to her confidential friends 
that “ Mrs. Allen was the best she had ever employed,” 
and she would add, “she does not mind about going 
| home just as the clock strikes six, as most of the lazy 
| things do, but tries to earn her wages. All I fear is | 
| that she may be sick before she gets any spring work | 
| done. She looks poorly, that is a fact.” 

Evelyne often worked twelve or thirteen hours a- 
| day, with throbbing head and strained eyes, so anxious | 
was she to satisfy her hard task-mistress ; but do her 
best, she met with little commendation, and often had 
to bear with covert sneers and fretful flings, that 
wounded deeper than the sharpest reproof. 

Mrs. Aborn often tried to draw from Evelyne her 
past history. There was something incompatible in her 
manners and language with her circumstances, that 
puzzled her shallow mind; but Evelyne kept her 
own counsel and quietly baffled all impertinent curi- 
osity. 

Evelne worked thus for some weeks, when one morn- 
ing she found herself almost too ill to rise. She did, 
however, and went to her daily task, but before night 
she was obliged to return home, much to the disturb- 
ance of Mrs. Aborn, who querulously declared : 

“Tt was always so; one never could rely on such 

ple. When one had the most to do they were sure 
to make-believe sick or something else. I cannot spare 
you, I really cannot; you promised to stop until my 
work was all done, and this dress I must have to wear 
to-morrow night.” 

“TI am sorry, very sorry, Mrs. Aborn, but I cannot 
work any longer at present.” 

“But I tell you I must have my dress! 
stay till that is done? ” 

“Impossible! I feel too ill to sit up.” 

“Then I shall be obliged to hire some one else, for 
certainly I shall not give work again to one who cares 
so little for my interest.” 

“ Very well, madam.” 

“But don’t you see it rains, and I cannot go out to- 
day 2” 

Evelyne made no reply to her last remark, as she 
had put on her bonnet and shawl; she only replied, 
“Good day, madam,” and went down the stairs, an 
ungracious reply following her. 

It did rain hard, but Evelyne had no money to pay 
for a conveyance, and could not summon courage to 
ask for any, thorgh several weeks’ wages were due to 
her. She walked as quickly as she could, but she was 
wet through when she reached home. 

Too sick to light a fire—for, though late in the spring, 
it was quite cold—the exhausted woman undressed 
herself and, cold and shivering, crept into bed. Long 
were the hours that she lay moaning in pain, and, as 
the day drew to a close, listening for her husband’s 
steps, hoping he would return early, with no reason to 
suppose he would. 





Can’t you 


poor, uncared-for wife starts at the sound, and witha 
gasp sinks into blessed insensibility. 

There is a heavy step on the sidewalk, the outer door 
clangs to, and a heavy step slowly mounts the iron 
stairs; but poor Evelyne hears it not, nor heeds the 
entrance of him who should have been by her side this 
trying night. Clarence stumbles along, cursing the 
darkness, and missing the pale, uncomplainimg face that 
always awaited his coming. 

The stillness awed him. A light was at length pro- 
cured; turning to the chamber and approaching the 
bed, he gazed upon his wife. The deathly face, the 
half-opened eyes struck as an ice-bolt to his brain and 
sobered him at once. 

“Evva! Evva!” he called, softly. 

Still no reply. 

“Oh, my God! she is dead, dead! ” he cried, bending 
his face to hers, 

He placed his hand on her heart and perceived the 
faintest throb. Thoroughly aroused, and not knowing 
what to do, the half-crazed man hastened to another 
door in the same house, where lived a poor woman 
whom he had seen in his own room occasionally. His 
loud, impatient knock aroused her at once. 

“In Heaven’s name!” he called in answer to her 
question of what was wanted, “come and help me! 
My wife is dying!” 

In a few moments she stood beside him. A few 
words revealed to the kind-hearted woman all she 
needed to know. 

“ Go instantly for a physician,” said Mrs. Grey; “I 
will do what I can while you are gone.” 

Clarence rushed from the house, and when he re- 
turned, followed by a physician, a fire was burning, 
and the poor, unconscious one laid in a more comforta- 
ble position, and Mrs. Grey was doing all she could to 
restore her. 

Dr. Lyons approached the bed, and bending over 
the patient, felt her pulse, then laid his hand on her 
heart. 

“‘ How long has she been thus?” he asked, turning 
to Clarence. 

“T do not know,” replied the conscience-stricken 
man; “I have but just returned, and found her in this 
condition.” 

The white-haired doctor turned quickly around, 
bending his full dark eyes upon the young man for a 
moment, and seemed to comprehend the whele. 

Asking a few necessary questions, he turned his 
whole attention to the poor young creature before him. 

“Ts there any hope? Can you not save her, doc- 
tor ?” asked the husband, with quivering lips. 

“T do not know,” replied Dr. Lyons, almost sternly ; 
“her life hangs only by athread. All that skill can 
do shall be done to save her.” 

There was hurrying to and fro through the storm 
for medicines ; there were busy, skilful fingers kindly 
helping, and the physician, with grave, tender interest, 
earnestly watching by the bedside. The hours of night 
wore on—the grey of morning appeared in the east, 
when a tiny dead babe was placed in her husband's 


rms. 

“ Will she live? oh, will she live, doctor?” he chok- 
ingly asked. 

“She may live; they might both have lived had I 
been sooner sent for.” 

With bowed head and remorse at his heart, Clarence 
Allen went about the duties before him. With tender, 
constant care, he watclied by his sick wife, refusing 
rest and food, or only taking enough to sustain life, 
until, at the end of two weeks, her youth and strong 
constitution conquered. The crisis was past, and the 
light of intelligence beamed in her beautiful eyes once 
more. 

It was sabbath morning, clear and serene, in early 
June. The chime of church bells rang out on the 
still, soft air, that stole through the sick-room. Dr. 
Lyons had just gone, leaving his patient in a deep, 
quiet sleep. 

Almost breathlessly, Clarence watched her, and when 
at length she opened her eyes and answered calmly, 
though faintly, when he called her name, he bowed his 
head upon her pillow, with a gush of thankful tears. 
She was saved—the precious life that hung wavering in 
the balance was saved to him at last. 

With great effort Evelyne raised her hand and laid it 
on the bowed head. She did not realize her situation, 
and looked wonderingly at the strange nurse who, 
hearing voices, had come to the door. 

* You are better, dear soul, ain’t you?” said the good- 





At last night’s gathered gloom shrouded the city; 
the chilled rain fell heavier, the bleak winds shrieked 
and drove furiously through the almost deserted streets. 
The dim street-lamps were lighted, and still he came | 
not. Lights gleamed from the casement of many a 
happy home, and the thick curtains but softened the 
gush of rich music floating out on the storm. Sounds | 
of laughter fell on the ear, and flitting forms in the | 
| mazy dance spoke of hearts care-free. 





natured woman, bending over the bed. 

‘What has happened, Clarence?” faintly answered 
the sick one. 

“You have been very, very sick, my precious Evva 
—-sick a long time; but you are better now. ‘The doc- 
tor says you will be spared tome. Iam so glad, so 
glad! What should I have done without you!” He 


What a con- | bent over her, and kissed the pale lips and poor white 


._ Why, what is the matter? I amin the habit of ask- | trast to the cold, dark room where the sufferer Jay! | hand he held in his, while his lips quivered with sup- 
ing references of*those I employ, and if you are re- | One by one the lights go out, and sounds of mirth are | pressed emotion. 


spectable you need not fear to give me the names of 
those for whom you have worked.” 


| hushed; the great city is wrapped in slumber. 


From | 


“There, there, sir, you must not talk to her any 


| the distant church-steeple clangs the hour of one; the | more,” gaid the nurse. 
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But Evelyne had been striving to collect her scattered 
thoughts, her eyes fixed all the time upou her husband’s 
face. 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” she uttered, slowly. “ Alone } 
in the cold, darkness and storm; yes, I remember; | 
*twas cold, oh, so cold!” She turned away her head 
and closed her eyes, while a slight shudder passed over 
her frame. 

Clarence reeled as though struck by a heavy blow ; 
he could make no reply; he did not attempt it. The 
nurse anxiously listened; she feared the remembrance 
so frightful would be too much for the weakened state 
of her charge. But it was the mind, not the body, 
that would suffer the most by the remembrance of 
those dark hours, that only years would efface from 
memory. 

Nature rallied all her energies, and in a few weeks 
Evelyne so far recovered as to be able to attend to her 
household. She never spoke of her lost babe, but in 
secret she mourned over hercrushed hopes. She never 
smiled, bat a settled sadness gathered around her, un- 
cheered by a single gleam of joy. She had no wishes, 
no desires—all, all were blank. 

Never, in the bright days of their early wedded life, 
was Clarence more devotedly alive to her comfort. He 
attended closely to business through the day, but every 


| made very nicely for one shilling a-piece, but I thought 
| I would give the job to you.” 


have smiled at Mrs. Aborn's dismayed, unwinking stare 
if she ever smiled at anything. “You are very kind, 


}sum I named.” 

“But you sew so beautifully, I want you to make 
them.” 

‘“‘T will for the price I named, and no less, madam,” 

“ Well, I must say, for a woman in your situation 
you are impertinent to those who would help you.” 

Evelyne rose from her chair. There was no re- 
sisting that quiet, self-possessed air, and the rude, ill-bred 
woman of wealth and fashion was cowed before her 
humble seamstress, and soon took her leave, thoroughly 
exasperated. 

“ There,” she muttered, as the carriage rolled along, 
“T have spent all this time for nothing, and I shall be 
late to dinner, as I live! ” she continued, looking at her 
watch, “and Mr. Aborn will scold, all for that high- 
strung creature deing just the same as to tell me to 
leave the house! ” 

Mrs. Aborn was late for dinner—no uncommon 
thing for her—much to the annoyance of Mr. Aborn, 
a very particular, methodical sort of a man, who made 
leisure hour was given to her. In vain he tried to lead | it the great business of his life to make money, and 
her mind to the world and its enjoyments; in vain he | save it, and, withal, a very good man, whose word on 
pictured the future, their future, in radiant colours, | Change was equal to his bond. 

‘loo late—too late. He had wantonly trampled on | As his wife opened the street-door, a strange voice, 
her loving heart, changed her hopes to ashes, and | speaking in the parlour, fell upon her ear. She was 
hung her life in gloom. She could never be to him | glad that somebody had come to dinner; it would save 
again the loving friend and joyous companion she had | her a reprimand for the present. 

been. “ Ah, here comes Mrs. Aborn,” said her husband, as 

Clarence did not murmur at the bitter decree; he | she entered the parlour. “My dear, this is Dr. Ed- 
knew it was his own work, and accepted the punish- | wards, an old college friend. He has just returned 
ment. But all the nobler aspirations of his nature from abroad,” he continued, as the lady offered her 
were aroused to action, and he determined to devote | hand. 
his life to winning back the heart estranged from | “1am happy to see you, sir. My husband has often 
him. named you in such terms that you seem like an old 

As soon as she was able, Evelyne called on Mrs. | friend.” 

Aborn to get the pay for her work: Dr. Edwards bewed over the fair hand, and made a 

“T thought you would be glad to come back again,” | suitable reply; while Mr. Aborn, pleased as he was to 
was the lady’s greeting, “where you would have plenty | meet with one he had scarcely seen since they left col- 
to eat, and a pleasant room to sit in.” lege, could not forget that his favourite dish of boiled 

“T have called for my pay,” quietly returned Eve- | lamb was waiting. 
lyne. “ Come, come,” said he, casting a reproachful glance 

“Two shillings per day! Why, I hired you by tho | at his wife, “the bell rang ten minutes ago. Doctor, 
week, at the regular price. I never give but six shil- | give my wife your arm, and we will see what the cook 
lings a week,” returned Mrs. Aborn, with some excite- has done for us to-day.” 
ment, opening her large eyes to their fullest extent, ‘hey were soon discussing the really nice dinner, for 
when Evelyne named the amount due to her. | Mr. Aborn prided himself on good dinners every day in 

“ But you board and lodge them at that price.” j the week. He had great affection for the inner man. 

Evelyne spoke in the same quiet tone she had used I speak advisedly when I say Mr. Aborn, for he was in 
throughout. truth at the head of the cooking department, his wife's 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Allen, I never do when they come for “ nerves were so weak.” 
only a few weeks.” In spite of the engrossing business of serving the 

“ T can take no less,” said Evelyne, rising. table gracefully, Mrs. Aborn could not forget the insult, 

She scorned to contend with this woman, hard as 'as she was pleased to term it, she had received that 
she had worked for the money. | morning, and was impatient to relate it to her husband. 

Mrs. Aborn was startled ; she never let money stand | A strange guest was no obstacle to her, for she had, as 
in the way of her interest or pleasure, well as she | we have hinted, rather an obtuse sense of the fitness of 
loved it. It was for her interest to retain the good- | things. As the dessert was placed upon the table, and 
will of this poor woman, who, she felt sure, would not | the servant withdrew, the lady said : 
be turned from her pu: pose. “I must tell you, my dear, where I have been this 

“T will give it to you, though it is more than I ever | morning, and I think you will agree with me at last in 
paid before. I want some more work done, and will | regard to Mrs. Allen. I have been to her about mak- 
call at your house in a few days, if you will give me | ing your shirts, as you requested me to do.” 
your address.” Dr. Edwards arrested the strawberry half-way to 

Evelyne, without reply, wrote it down on the paper, ' his lips, and bent his eyes with new interest to the 
handed it to her, and, receiving the money so grudg- | speaker. 
ingly bestowed, gladly left the house. “Well, will she make them?” inquired the hus- 
band 

“No, and she has treated me most insultingly be- 

CHAPTER IV. | gides.” 

In a few days Mrs. Aborn’s carriage stopped at the The Doctor’s interest was gone; it was only the 
humble tenement Evelyne called home. Asshe entered, name after all that was familiar, not the character. 
with a rustle and spread, and sank languidly into the “Insulted you? Impossible! Why,I never saw a 
seat offered, she was evidently considerably puzzled. more quiet, ladylike person; she seemed gentleness it- 
The softly-yielding carpet that covered the floor did | self,” said Mr. Aborn, in surprise. 
not correspond with the coarse paper that hung on the | The delicious frait had again lost its flavour, and 
walls; or the few pieces of costly furnitnre with the | Malcolm Edwards listened eagerly for the answer. 
yellow-grained ceiling. The books that were scattered | “I guess you would not think so had you seen her 
around, as if in constant use, were in costly, though to-day. I found her in a dreadfully low place, to be 
plain bindings. A delicate wire flower-stand, on | sure, but in rooms furnished with beautiful furniture— 
which some rare plants were blossoming, stood by the , nice carpetsand curtains, though they might have been 
window. second-hand.” 

“ Well, I declare, Mrs. Allen,” exclaimed the lady, “ Well, my dear, that has nothing to do with the 
staring about her, “for a needle-woman I must say | shirts.” 
you are well lodged!” “ Well, I am coming to that. I asked her if she 

Evelyne made no reply, but, seating herself, quietly | would make them. She said she would, at thesame 
waited for her visitor to open her business. She | time naming such an unreasonable price that I ven- 
seemed in no hurry, however, but chatted of this, that | tured to say I thought it too much—that I could get 
and the other until, wearied with senseless talk, Eve- | them done much less. She very insolently told me I 











“ You are very kind,” returned Evelyne, who would | 


but I must decline’-making them for any less than the | 


a 

“Very,” returned that gentleman; quietly, though 
there was a tremor in the hand that raised a glass of 
water to his lips. “ But do tell me, dear madam, is this 
| Vulgar: person you speak of suclr an excellent sean. 

stress.that she can command her own prices? ” 

“Oh, my friend, she is. not a vulgar person,” inter. 
rupted the host, “ but a handsome and ladylike youn 
woman, who, I think, has seen’ better days.” s 

“ Ah, I' thought Mrs, Aborn called her Mrs. Alley.” 
This was said carelessly, while he parted « strawberry 
with his spoon. “She is unmarried then?” 

“She is married,” returned Mrs,” Aborn, “but her 
husband is not much, I believe, if the truth was knowg 
though I could never learn anything from her.” ¥ 

“Ah, well, dear Mrs. Aborn, ‘take pity on an old 
bachelor, and tell me where she lives. If she will do 
some work for me, I will employ her on your recom- 
mendation.” 

Malcolm had concealed his deep interest under a care- 
less seeming, and so awakened no suspicion in his jp- 





quiries, bat the moment he could, without rudeness, 
he left his friend’s house, and hastened to the street 
and number named. He felt assured that her he had 
ae in vain throughout the great city was found at 

t. 

His eager knock was answered, and the next instant 
his beloved Evelyne lay, half-fainting, on his breast, 
Again and again he kissed the pale lips, the thin white 
cheeks, unable to speak for joy at finding her, and grief 
at beholding the change a few years had wrought. At 
last, when more calm, they sat down; she to acquaint 
her brother with the changes that had taken place, 
aud he to explain why he had been 0 long silent. 





| after I shall watch over you. 
‘concerning you, but I have been sadly neglectful of 
| late. 





lyne said: had better get them done then.” 
“ Did you wish me to do some more sewing ? ” “Why, I told you to engage her to make them at 
“Yes; I have some shirts for Mr. Aborn, who wishes | her own price,” said Mr. Aborn. 

you to make them. How much will you charge me for “T should, but she got right up, as much as to say 

muking a dozen?” she wished me to go, and would listen to nothing more. | 
“ Thirty shillings, madam.” My! you would think her a queen with her airs! Very | 


“Thirty shillings! Dear me, won't you take any | insolent some of those low people are; don’t you think | 
? Thirty shillings, my! Why, I can get them | so, Dr. Edwards?” | 


less 


In speaking of her misfortunes, Evelyne revealed 


everything freely, as to her second self; but her hus- 


| band’s grievous faults and his treatment te herself she 
dwelt upon as little as possible. Woman-like, she 
blamed circumstances more than her husband; she 


| Spoke with a shudder of Mr. Foster, and the strange 


influence he exercised over him. 

Malcolm Edwards respecting the feelings of the wife 
and the pride of woman, made no comment on her 
husband’s conduct; but when she had finished he laid 
his hand on her head, as he used to do long ago, and 
said, with deep feeling : 

‘*- My poor little sister, how you have suffered! Here- 
My mother left a charge 


Will you give me a brother's privilege to be ever 
near you, darling ? ” 

There was no audible reply, but the tears fell fast 
through the white fingers. Malcolm Edwards knew 
they were tears of grateful affection, and he was an- 


| swered. 


Later, a tempting repast was prepared with her own 
hands, and soon Clarence entered. He had regained 
much of his former good looks, for he was fast emanci- 
pating himself from the thrall of a vile appetite. He 
did not see their guest at first, but going to his wife, 
kissed her, and inquired tenderly how she was. 

“ How bright you look, dear! Have you heard good 
news?” 

She glanced at her brother, who now came forward, 
holding out his hand. A flush of shame mantled the 
face of the young man, but he gave the wanderera 
cordial greeting. 

“ We are much changed in circumstances since your 
absence, Malcolm.” 

“ You are, indeed. I only heard of your misfortune 
when I returned to Naples a few weeks ago, and made 
haste to return. I have been wandering in Africa 
many months, and received no news from home in that 
time. It gave you a chance to prove your friends. 
How many stood the test, Clarence? ” 

An impatient gesture was the only answer at first, 
but afterwards he said, sadly: 

“ Perhaps I had as many as I deserved.” 

“Well, I hope this one proved true,” said Malcolm, 
placing his hand on Evelyne’s shoulder, as she came to 
announce tea. 

“A lifetime can only repay her true-hearted con- 
stancy,” replied Constance, fervently. 

Seated round the tea-table, Dr. Edwards proceeded 
to unfold his purpose. His mother left a thousand 
pounds to be settled on Evelyne’s eldest child, when 
five years old, if he lived; if he did not, it was to be 
settled upon Evelyne herself whenever Malcolm thought 
proper. 

“Now is the time you need it, sister. It is not a 
large fortune, but it will enable you to go into busi- 
ness,” he said, turning to Clarence, “if,” he added, 
smiling, “ Evva has not grown miserly.” 

Clarence pressed his hand, and said: 

“I am truly thankful that Evva ‘can be restored te 
the position of which I have deprived her; but as for 
me, I will not touch ove penny; with my own hands 
I will work until I redeem the past.” ’ 

“It is best so,” answered Malcolm to the pleading 
look of Evelyne. Then, grasping,the hand of Clarence, 
he said, “Go on, and when you feel satisfied with your- 


self, you shall not lack capital.” 


Speedily arrangements were made for more suitable 
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and agreeable lodgings, until-a new home could be se- | want your pay some time, and I am just as likely to 


Jected, and Evelyne was soon installed im elegant apart- 
ments in the best part of the city. Her old acquain- 
ances soon found her, for there is nothing like the 
glitter of gold for improviag the eyesight ; b Eve- 
lyne understood their worth, and estimated their friend- 
ship accordiagly. . 

A few weeks after the events just recorded, as 
Clarence, who was fast gaining the esteem of his em- 
loyers, Was returning home one evening, he felt a 
hand laid on his shoulder, and, turning quickly, re- 


cognized with @ shudder him who had been his evil 


genius. Mr. Foster held out his hand, which was re- 
Juctantly taken, and said with a kindly smile: 

“ How well you are looking, Allen, and I hear you 
are doing well. I am glad, truly glad.” 

“1 thank you, Mr. Forster, Iam sure,” replied Cla- 


rence, who did not wish to appear churlish. “I believe | 


ou. 
“ You may well believe me,” returned the hypocrite, 
in the earnest tone he could well assume. ‘“ I know 
of no one at whose success I should so much rejoice. 
Why have you not been round? For three nights 
successively I dreamed you had won the first prize. 

Once this language would have kindled a desire in 
the breast of his listener, but that time was past. 

“JT have no time,” replied the young man, “or in- 
clination ; I shall never buy another ticket.” 

“Nonsense, Allen. Fortune cannot always frown.” 

“T have no desire to tempt her again ip, jhe lottery ; 
I have suffered enough to last a lifetime.” . 

“Isthat so? Well, God forbid I should influence 
a man against his.convictions!. Wecan be friends just 
the same. Come in,”—they were standing before a 
palace-like saloon—* come in; let us take one glass to 
our continued good-will,” and the tempter made a move- 
ment to enter. 

“No, I thank you, Fester; I don’t drink anything.” 

“ Not drink anything!. I did not know of that; but 
Iam glad you haye left it off—a bad habit, a bad habit; 
if I had left it off when I was young I should be a rich 
man now; but Iam too old to form new habits. I 
congratulate you.” And he shook the hand of Clarence 
heartily. “But come in while I have a drink, and 
then we will walk up town together; I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.” 

“| will wait for you here,” said Clarence, who did 
not even wish to enter. 


“Nonsense; I say come in; I want to take my time,” | 


and seeing Clarence still hesitate, he eontinued, “I 
hope you are not one of those who are unable to resist 
a glass of liquor if it is within your reach!” The half- 
sneer habitual to his countenance curled his lip as he 


spoke. 

“i slight flush rose to the young man’s cheek; his 

pride was touched. 

“T will show him I can resist,” he thought ; so with- 
out another word he followed his companion into the 
house. 

They seated themselves at a table distant from the 
other guests, and while the stimulant was preparing, 
Mr. Foster entered on a lively discussion of the news 
of the day, business prospects, and so on, with appa- 
rently no object. but passing the time, He had ano- 
ther object, however, the wily schemer. He wished to 
sound the man before him. Foster felt that he was 
slippiag from his grasp, and an effort must be made to 
get the young man again in his power. 

For several weeks Clarence had not entered the office 
of the lottery-vendor; but Foster did not care, for he 
had at last robbed him of all he had or could get. But 
of late the prospects of the ruined man were brighten- 
ing, and he felt it was for his interest to make a show 
of friendliness again. 

The tumbler was set before him, and, as he leisurely 
drank its contents, he led the conversation directly to 
hisown business. He named several persons who had 
drawn large sums lately, especially one who had drawn 
the first prize. Clarence listened—interested, it is true, 
but without the least desire of trying his fortune again. 
At last Foster, who had been keenly regarding his 
companion, asked directly : 

“ Why don’t you try your luck once again, Allen? 
You quit just as you are sure to succeed.” 

“Whyso? Why am I more likely to succeed now 
than I nave been?” asked Clarence. 

“Why, for various reasons. A man who has had 
bad luck at first is sure to win. Fortune will turn in 
his favour at last. I have been in the business so long 
I know just how it turns. Thea again, I dreamed you 
held the prize three nights in succession, as I told you.” 

Clarence smiled carelessly. How weak seemed this 
reasoning to his clear sense! 

“ Well,” he said, “I am afraid your dream will prove 
fallacious, for I have no means if I had the inclination.” 
_ “Oh, as for means, never let that consideration stand 
m your way, if you feel inclined to try your luck,” re- 
sponded the lottery dealer, eagerly. “It is not every 
one I will trust; but I have always felt more than 
common interest in‘you, and if I can place a fortune 
i your way command me.” 

“You are very good to trust me, Foster, but you will 


{ 


fail as ever.” 

“T tell you, you will succeed eventually, if you do not 
at first; you can now well afford to risk a few pounds 
in the certainty of making thousands,” urged the lot- 
tery-dealer. 

“T gave you all I had in the world, and robbed my 
poor, patient wife of every comfort, and nearly of life, 
in my insatiate desire for gain. Between drink and the 


! 

| The kind-hearted doctor undertook the sad office, 

| and started to prepare the young wife for the recep- 

| tion of her husband's corpse, 

| Evelyne was impatiently awaiting her husband's re- 
turn. It was the first night for many months that he 
had remained away so late. After much persuasion 

| she had consentéd to accompany him to the opera, and 

| had long been dressed ready to go. From time to time 

she looked at her watch, and then anxiously from the 


| lottery, my reputation and happiness were nearly | window, trying in vain to throw off the gloom that 
| ruined. No; I will have nothing to do with either.” 











Clarence took his hat,.as if impatient to go; the lines 
round his fine mouth grew firm and a look of determi- 
nation settled in his eyes. 

“In afew moments, my friend,” said Foster, detain- 
ing him; “ I must have another glass.” 

Another was brought, and Mr, Foster sipped its con- 
tents in silence. He was nonplussed. He well under- 
stood this man’s weakness, but not his strength; he 
had never seen it exhibited before. He had intended 
only to sound his victim this time, but the opposition 
he met with made him more eager, at the same time 

rovoking his caustic temper, and the several glasses of 
iquor rendered him less cautious than usual. After a 
few moments’ silence he said: 

“T hear that Dr. Edwards, your wife’s old lover, has 
returned.” 

A crimson flush glowed on his companion’s cheek, 
but he answered, quietly: y 

“ My wife’s brother has returned, if that is whom you 
mean.” 

“ Ah, yes, brother, and settled half of his fortune on 
his amiable sister. Rather an unusual thing in these 
days,” 

“ He has settled a sum left by his mother on my 
wife,” returned Clarence, feeling most uncomfortable at 
the sarcastic tone and manner of the speaker. 

“Indeed! think you so? Is it possible, my friend, 
they made you believe that plausible story? I thought 
you were a man of sense, and, making the best of a bad 
job, were only waiting to get the money into your own 

ands,” 


It would be impossible to describe the offensive shrug | 
and sneer with which these words were uttered. To | 


do the man justice, he did not realize the enormity of 
the insult he offered to Allen; his standard of female 
excellence was very low, but so was his knowledge ; 
he spoke according to his light, consequently never 
named a woman but with a disparaging sneer. 

Clarence started to his feet; there was a boding 
gleam in his usually laughing eyes, and the veins on 
his forehead stood out like cords on the purple surface ; 
his hands were clenched, but he forced himself to speak 
calmly. 

“Will you explain yourself, Mr. Foster? I don’t 
think I quite understand your meaning.” 

“My meaning is quite plain,” returned the other, 
who had also risen. “It is no very uncommon thing 
for a woman to barter her honour for ease and plenty ; 
they will all do it if they have an opportunity.” 

The words had scarcely d his lips, when a blow 
from the clenched hand of young Allen felled him to 
the floor, 

He was on his feet in an instant, but like an enraged 
tiger, Clarence sprang at him. 

“Make an apology,” he hissed, “or I will force it 
from your accursed throat!” holding that organ with 
a grip of iron. 

Foster did not reply; he could not, but he carried 
his hand quickly to his bosom; there was a flash, a re- 
port, and the vice-like grip relaxed, and, with a groan, 
poor Clarence Allen fell to the floor, weltering in his 
own heart's blood. 

“Tt was in self-defence; you are witness, gentlemen, 
it was in self-defence,” said the murderer, coolly put- 
ting up the pistol, and pointing to a dagger lying near 
the fallen man, which, it is needless to say, Clarence 
never held. 

The spectators stood aghast; for—though several 
sprang to separate the belligerents—the whole affair 
passed so rapidly, that no one had time to interfere ; 
and now they stood paralyzed at the awful catastrophe 
happening in their midst. 

The feeling was but momentary, however. The 
wounded man was raised and carried to the air; a 
physician was sent for, and the homicide guarded until 
he could be secured. 

Foster made no attempt to escape, but quietly seated 
himself, to await the verdict of the physician, who 
chanced to be passing, and was called in. 

“He is dead, quite dead,” said Dr. Lyons, rising 
from his stooping posture, as he swept back the curls 
from the almost womanly brow of the dead man. 

“Unfortunate man! I am afraid it will break the 
heart of his wife.” 

“Do you know her?” asked a gentleman standing 
near, sorrow expressed in every line of his friendly 
face. 
“Yes; I am her physician.” 

“Then, sir, will you not assume the sad responsi- 
bility of breaking this news to her? Mr. Allen was 
my friend, and I do not feel equal to the task.” 


had hung around her all day, deepening as the twilight 
deepened. 

A knock at the door startled her, and when she 
opened it and greeted her physician, marking the sor- 
rowful expression of his benevolent face, her heart 
misgave her. Trembling in every limb, she sank back 
into a seat, motioning him to do the same. But Dr. 
Lyons came to her side, and, taking her hand, said : 

“ My dear Mrs. Allen, I have some bad news to tell 
you. Can you bear it now?” 

“ My husband! what of him? What has happened ? ” 
cried Evelyne, clasping the doctor’s hand, while every 
particle of colour fled from her face. 

“ Be calm, my dear child,” said her friend, tenderly: 
“he has been wounded badly, and they are bringing 
him home.” 

Evelyne rose from her seat, and, laying her hand on 
the doctor’s arm, every line of her white face rigid, 
and her pleading eyes searching his for the truth, 


said : 

“ Tell me all, Dr. Lyons; I can bear it. He is dead, 
is it not so?” 

He had no time for reply, the sound of feet entering 
the street-door and ascending the stairs fell upon their 
ears, and in another moment the door was thrown 
open, and the body of him that left her that morning 
full of bounding life and hope lay stark and ghastly 
before her. 

With a low wail the bereaved and sorrowing woman 
knelt beside the lifeless form, kissing the cold lips, in 
that moment forgetting neglect and wrong, the grief 
and pain he had ever caused her—all his weakness, all 
his faults, and only remembered the gay, fond lover 
of her girlhood, the idolized husband of her youth, 
and tears of agony and regret rained over his still 
features, 

We will draw a veil over the closing scenes; those 
who have been bereaved understand them well. 

For two years, in sable robes, Evelyne lived in re- 
tirement; her heart, alas, had long before been 
shrouded in mourning, and then, at the earnest en- 
treaties of her friends, and feeling that she was not 
created to live in vain, she once more entered the busy 
world. 

A little later she gave her hand to him who had been 
her unchanging friend through all, and whose unself- 
ish and considerate love had been her shield through 
these dark days of woe. 

It was a soft glowing day in autumn that Evelyne 
once more stood before the same altar that, eight years 
previously, saw her ajoyous bride. The bloom of girl- 
hood had left her cheek, and the suffering she had passed 
through cast a sweet pensiveness over her countenance, 
otherwise she was unchanged; and Malcolm Edwards 
fondly thought, when he clasped her as his wife, she 
was far lovelier at her second bridal than at her first. 

In the fulness and steadfast love of the great heart 
that enshrines her Evelyne has found peace. The 
feverish happiness and sorrow of her earlier life are 
softened by time, until they seem like bright or hideous 
dreams. Prattling babes are given her in place of 
those lost—the crowning joy in woman’s life, a mo- 
ther’s love, she feels to her uttermost, and her days are 
employed in doing good, The poor, the sick, the sor- 
rowful call her blessed. 

One word more. Foster was found guilty and con- 
victed of manslaughter, and had to work out his sen- 
tence. So for a long time one scoundrel less walked, 
in broad daylight, among men. G. A. 


ee 


Lonpon FROM THE SKiES.—Mr. Glaisher, in speak- 
ing of his last ascent in a balloon for scientific purposes, 
says: “ The scene around was probably one that can- 
not be equalled in the world at one glance—the homes 
of 3,000,000 of people were seen, and so distinctly, that 
every large building, at every part, was easily distin- 
guished, while those almost under us, viz., the Bank 
and Newgate, the docks, and surrounding buildings, 
&c., in such detail, that their ground-plans could have 
been drawn. Cannon Street, leading to St. Paul’s, was 
easily traced; it was difficult to believe at first that 
that small building was St. Paul’s. Looking onwards, 
Oxford Street was visible; the parks, the Houses of 
Parliament, and Millbank Prison, with its radiating 
lines from the centre, at once attracted notice. In fact, 
the whole of London was visible, and some parts of it 
very clearly so. Then all around there were lines of 
detached villas, imbedded as it were in abundance of 
shrubs; and beyond, the country, like a garden, with 
its fields so well marked, becoming smaller and smaller 
| as the eye wandered farther and farther away.” 
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| then Attorney-General, stood for the University of 
LONDON READER. | Cambridge, of which he was one of the most con- 


spieuous living ornaments. He was returned at the | 





arog: A = head of the poll, on the 13th of June 1826, having 771 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1863. | votes, his colleague, Lord Palmerston, having 631 


THE LATE LORD 


. ‘SEE | and Sir John Copely was not destined to enjoy for long 
the honour of representing this university—at least, in 
the lower House of Parliament. 
Tue great lawyer, Lord Lyndhurst, who was | pointed Master of the Rolls. 
destined to be three times Lord High Chancellor of | 
England, was born in Boston, Massachussetts, within | 
the transatlantic possessions of his King, George the | 


Thi ic ; “T o 9le i 

Thied, the date of his birth being the 21st of May, Burdett’s resolution in favour of the measure, saying 
li 72. His father, John Singleton Copley (whose | that if the concession which was asked for, could be 
Christian names were his son's also) was a distinguished | granted safely, he admitted the propriety of making it, 
American artist, who, after the American revolution, | but that there was great cause for suspicion and alarm 
came to England, where he rose to famé*" Mr. Copley | in the present attitude of the Roman Catholics. He 
died on the 9th of September, 1815, leaving little be- seemed to assume the tone of an Eldon. Canning de- 
hind him except some good pictures and the house in | molished him in a few terrible sentences, and the an- 
George-street, which became the property of his only , tagonism severed their friendship forabout twenty-four 








LYNDHURST. 





on emancipation (March 1827) the Master of the Rolls 


votes. A portentous change, however, was at hand, | 


In 1826 he was ap- | 


The Roman Catholic question had for years agitated 
and perplexed England. In one of the grand debates | 


delivered a splendid speech in opposition to Sir Francis | 


son, just then rising rapidly into forensic celebrity. 
Young Copley was not sent to a public school; but, 
after a few years of private tuition under a clergy- 


| hours. But such well-matched personages did not find 


it to their interest to have a serious quarrel. 
The sudden illness of Lord Liverpool in the early part 
of 1827 caused a break-up of the Ministry, and the King 





man of the name of Horne, he entered Trinity College, | .... obliged to ateept Canning as First Minister. Sir 
Cambridge, and soon obtained a scholarship. At this} Jonn was appointed Chancellor, and took his seat as 
time Trinity was the home of tworemarkable men, Lord Chancellor and Baron Lyndhurst, of Lyndhurst, in 
Richard Porson and the celebrated Professor Farish- | Hampshire, at the end of April, 1827, and his lordship 
The profound mathematical acquirements of Farish | was introduced into the House of Lords by Lord King 
took a scientific and mechanical turn. He was a great (the bishop-hater) and Lord Howard de Walden. Can- 
practical mechanic. The future Chancellor learned | ning caught cold at Lord Lyndhurst’s villa at Wimble- 
carpentering besides mathematics from this eminent | don, and died shortly after his premiership. Lyndhurst 
man. When he was Chancellor his box of tools was | retained the Chancellorship under the succeeding 


his delight ; he made models of houses and churches, | Ministry of Lord Goderich, and also under the Duke of | 


and he frequently repaired, with his own hand, the 
breakages made by his children or his servants. In | 
1797 he became an M.A., and shortly afterwards he | 
entered himself of Lincoln’s-inn, and was called to the | 
bar on the 8th of June, 1804. He chose the Midland | 
Circuit, which then boasted of: Samuel Romilly and | 
Spencer Perceval among its leading members. 

When Copley was called to the bar the nation was 
in the throes of a great revolutionary epoch. He soon 
managed to secure a large business, but it was not till | 
nine years after this that the young lawyer attained | 
any eminence out of “ Nisi prius.” In 1817 the dema- 
gogue, Henry Hunt, called a meeting in Spafields, | 
which ended in the riots that led to the execution of 
the sailor Cashman, for the murder of a Mr. John 
Platt, and the trial, for high treason and sedition, of 
Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson, John Hooper and 
Thomas Preston. Sir Charles Wetherel! and Mr. Cop- | 
ley were retained for the defence. Sir Charles, though 
a rampant old tory, had conceived some spite 
against the Government, and in his speech for the de- 
fendants launched out into virulent abuse of the 
Ministry, its spies, and its general villanies. Mr. Cop- 
ley was more shrewd, especially as Lord Liverpool was 
present, and in his address, which was a masterpiece of 
reasoning on the law of high treason, avoided the 
absurd indiscretion of his senior, much to the Premier's 
satisfaction. About this time Wetherell and Copley 
were toasted all over London as the “ People’s friends! ” 
At the trial of the publisher of the Quarterly for an al- 
leged libel on Colonel Maceroni, Copley being for the 
defence, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Liverpool, 
who were subpoenaed in the case, were on the bench. 
So pleased was the earl with Mr. Copley’s speech and 
manner, that he sent him an invitation to call on him 
after the trial, and the consequence was a seat in the 
House for Yarmouth. A few months later, saw Mr. Cop- ' 
ley Chief Justice of Chester, in the room of Serjeant Best, | 
and in 1818 he left Yarmouth to sit for Ashburton. 
Shortly after this he became Solicitor-General, and in 
1819 married Sarah Gery, daughter of Mr. Charles | 
Brunsden, and widow of Colonel Thomas, who fell at | 
Waterloo. It is generally believed that he took his | 
title as a peer from the place where he first met his | 
wife—Lyndhurst, in Hampshire—as Sir Frederic 
Thesiger took his from the place where he got his first 
wife—Chelmsford, in Essex. 

It fell to the lot of Sir John Copley, as Solicitor- | 
General, to take part in conducting the presecution of 
the Princess of Wales. What a spectacle was that! 
The noble-looking Castlereagh, the “ plucky” Sidmouth, 
the calm and impassive Liverpool, the profoundly- 
learned Eldon, the patriotic and impulsive Grey, and 
the honest and sagacious Lansdowne filled the seat of | 
judgment, before which Copley pleaded, with a Law- | 
rence to look on the scene with a painter's eye, and a | 
Kean to study the play of the passions in the memor- 
able scene before him. Sir Johu Copley's cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses on behalf of the Princess Caroline 
was terrible in its minuteness and its searching cha- 
racter; but he behaved courteously to the unlucky 
object of all these long debates, and he offended nobedy 
on either side. The people rushed out from the House 
of Lords, after OCopley’s splendid summing up, to 
Witness the great eclipse of that memorable year 

At the general election of 1826, Bir John Copley, \ 





Wellington. He “ratted,” however, from his former 
principles. 

In allusion to this Sir Charles Wetherell said:— 
“ When my attention was called to this Bill, (Catholic 
emancipation) I felt it my duty te look over the oath 
taken by both the Attorney-General and the Lord 
Chancellor; and it was my judgment, rightly or 
wrongly, that I was called upon te draw a bill subver- 
sive of the Church. Am I, then, to be twitted, taunted, 
and attacked for refusing to do that in the subordinate 
office of Attorney-General, which a more eminent 
adviser of the Crown declared, only two years ago, he 
would not do? Let the attack come. J have no 
speech to eat. J have no apostacy to explain. J have 
no paltry subterfuge to resort to. J have not to say one 
day a thing is black, another day it is white. 7 was not 
in one year a Protestant Master of the Rolls, and the 
next a “ Catholic” Lord Chancellor! I had rather be 
as I am now, the humble member for Plympton, than 
be guilty of such contradictions, such unexplainable 
conversion, such miserable, contemptible apostacy.” 
This was strong language, but can any one say it was 
undeserved? Lord Lyndhurst, Sir R. Peel, and the 
Duke of Wellington were the three Ministers who 
waited on the King at Windsor to urge on his 
Majesty acquiescence ia a Roman Catholic Empancipa- 
tion Bill. 

When the Tory Ministry were turned out, Lord 
Lyndhurst was compelled to resign the seals. It is 
said that he did so reluctantly, and actually was willing 
to hold his office under a Reform Government. But 
he was not retained in office, though Earl Grey ap- 
pointed him, in 1830, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 


In the discussions on the Reform Bill, Lord Lynd- | 


hurst took a prominent part He was Chief Baron at 
this time, and it appeared as much of a scandal that he 
should interfere in politics as Lord Ellenborough’s sit- 
ting inthe Cabinet when Chief Justice. Sir Francis 
Burdett, in the House of Commons, denounced him as 
the maker and unmaker of Ministries; the leader of a 
faction, a man who under his judge’s rebes wore a 
harlequin’s habit, a violent political partisan, a man, 
like Zimri in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
So various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Notwithstanding this, the King sent for him as a 
Privy Councillor. 

When Lord Grey resigned in 1834, Lord Lyndhurst 
was again appointed Chancellor, but retained the office 
of Lord Chief Baron, with the Chancellorship, from 
November 21 to December 23 of that year, even as the 
Duke of Wellington, his chief, had held the Premier- 
ship, in commendam, with the India Office, the Home 
Office, the Colonial Office, and the Horse Guards. The 
Ministry lasted only a few months; but it should not 
be forgotten that in the few months of their official 
life, this Ministry gave more encouragement to litera- 
ture than any other. Lord Lyndhurst, who had given 
Sydney Smith his stall at Bristol in 1828, gave Dr, 
Croly the living of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, in 1835, 
and pensions were granted to several distinguished 


persons, it is believed, through his influence with the 


Premier—Professor Airey, Sharon Turner, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Robert Southey, and James Montgomery. 
In 1836, Lord Lyndhurst added greatly to his fame 


as an orator and statesman by his memorable “ review 
of the session,” in which he mercilessly scathed the 
Melbourne Ministry. That speech, to be repeated with 
increasin@ force and justice every year, was the death. 
knell of the Whigs. In 1837, he gave another review 
of the session, and in 1839 he paraded, in a wonderfully 
severe speech, the failures of that unlucky Ministry. 
Henceforth, though again called to office, he devoted 
his talents to the House of Lords and the Courts of 
; Appeal. 

In 1840, Lord Lyndhurst was elected Lord High 
Steward of the University of Cambridge, after a con- 
re in which he polled 923 votes to Lord Lyttelton’s 

57. 

The following vear witnessed the overthrow of the 
Whigs, and Lord Lyndhurst was, for the third time, 
appointed Chancellor. He held office during Sir 
Robert Peel's Ministry, supported the grant to May- 
nooth, and supported the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
as a matter of official duty, and finally retired 
from office in 1846. In his chancellotship oc- 
curred the notable case of O'Connell, who was con- 
victed in Ireland, and sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment. He appealed to the House of Lords, 
Of the twelve judges whom the lords called in, seven 
were in favour of the sentence standing, and five 
against. Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell, 
however, delivered opinions contrary to those of the 
judges, and other two lords present, Lyndhurst 
(Chancellor) and Brougham, voted in the minority for 
dismissing the appeal. 

Among other senatorial Isbours of Lord Lyndhurst, 
may be briefly enumerated the bill for regulatiug the 
Regency (1830), the judgment in the Thelluson case 
(1832-3), and the Marriage Law Bill. This latter bill 
| is always quoted in favour of marriages with a de- 
| ceased wife's sister; but it is sufficient to say that it 
simply legalized prior marriages of this kind, for the 
sake of a noble duke, and that it relieved the offenders 
of the penalties of the Ecclesiastical Cuurt. 

His career, brought down to 1846, when he finally 
quitted office, what has it been? He was a great 
orator, a capital judge of the Exchequer, and, though 
his first chancellorship was comparatively a failure, 
from his want of previous experience in Equity, he 
subsequently mastered the details of the work, and in 
his second and third terms of office, earned a high re- 
putation. Few lawyers are statesmen. Lord Lynd- 
hurst was a statesman as well as a lawyer; 80, too, was 
Lord Brougham. But while Lyndhurst depended on 
professional reputation for political honours, Brougham 
trusted to his fiery political eloquence for advance- 
ment in his profession. The late Sir Egerton Brydges 
said, that of all the orators in the House of Commons, 
Copley pleased him the most. Canning spoke in an 
embarrassed tone, Castlereagh was slow and faint, 
Grattan tautological aud tumid, Ponsonby snappy, 
Huskisson vulgar, Charles Grant an academical de- 
claimer, &c., but Copley was perfection. There never 
was any orator in Parliament except Sir James Gra- 
ham, who delivered such perfect English sentences— 
fit for the press. His sonorous voite, his noble ap- 
pearance, his courtly bearing, all helped to increase tle 
effect of his eloquence. As a judge, whether in tlie 
Court of Exchequer or in the House of Lords, he was 
truly great. , 

Since 1846 his lordship has increased his fame a 
hundredfold. On the Wensleydale Peerage, which in- 
volved the creation of life peers, he put himself at the 
head of the opposition to the scheme, examined au- 
thorities, collated the evidence, took the chair of the 
select committee, and drew up the report—this at 85 
years old! In 1856, he made a grand oration on Lord 
Clarendon’s policy of peace; the previous year he had 
spoken eloquently on the Cambridge University Reform 
Bill; his speeches on the vaeillating. policy of Prussia 
in the Italian war, produced a profound sensation; and 
those on Lord Campbell's Bill against indecent publica- 
tions, and Lord Westmeath’s “ Barrel-Organs Bill,” are 
models of the most racy and piquant kind of irony 
and ridicule. 

His last grand speech was noteworthy fora most re- 
markable scene. It was known that he was to speak. 
A hand-rail had been attached to the bench below his 
for him to grasp. With tottering gait and shrunken 
limbs, was it likely that he could speak? Yet speak 
he did, and astonished the House by splendid bursts of 
eloquence, on the verge of 90. his latest achieve- 
meuts have been his ae gp He has been above 
party, and has seen three generations of politicians, 
great with all three. The invasion of the Principali- 
ties, the ree King Francis of Naples, the ap- 
Pepa of Savoy—every wrong, every injustice 

found in the old man an immediate and a stern judge. 

Nothing in his life became him like his last years before 
| leaving it. Inconsistency, unscrupulousness, a cave- 
' leas tongue, a free life—let these be outweighed by ton 

years of the truest patriotism, the grandest eloquence, 

the most prudent and moderate counsels, posterity, 
| judging him by the records of his latter years, will 
honour the name of the first and last Baron Lyndhurst, 
| buried in Highgate Cemetery. 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


Br VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ The Queen of Night," “ In Spite of the World,” &c. 








CHAPTER IV. 

Ist Vittary.—Turn—look upon me and prepare to die, 

Brvce.—Oh! treacherous villain. 

Ist Vitt.—Fall on and spill his blood for my revenge. 

Lovis—More hearts than one shall bleed if he must die. 

The Comical Revenge, 

“T’'vE come just in time for breakfast, I see,” cried 
John Shadow as he advanced into the schoolmaster’s 
parlour; “pray do not disturb yourself, Miss Crowe, 
I'm an old friend, and can make myself at home.” 

So saying he flung himself into a chair near the table, 
swiiling still with that ghastly smile which was ‘more 
the result of habit than of joy or merriment. 

J he old man eyed him for a moment in silence, while 
Cicely also gazed with some degree of curiosity at this 
being whom she had never seen before, but who had 
been so often present to her dreams. 

“John Shadow,” said Mr. Crowe, at length, “ why 
have youcome hither? What can there be between us 
but hate and scorn—if you have forgotten our last 
meeting J have not, and warn you to go before I 
denounce you to the law.” 

The man laughed. 

“Tm not going to give you that chance,” he said, “I 
don't intend stopping here time enough to enable you 
to do me any kindness of that sort; all I want is five 
minutes’ conversation, if you'll let Miss Cicely step out 
for a while.” 

‘What do you want to say which she cannot hear? 
I warn you, if you have come for money, I have none 
—T can lend to no one, and much less to you.” 

he man laughed hoarsely again. 

“ Bah!” he cried, “I don’t want money. I’m roughly 
dressed enough, that's true, but my pocket is well 
lined. I wish to talk of something of far more con- 
sequence than money.” 

Burnett Crowe glanced at him uneasily. 

“He is an obstinate man,” he muttered; “he will 
have his way: better let him tell his story and begone. 
Well, well,” he added aloud, “I will give you an inter- 
view, Come with me into the schoolroom, and let us 
talk quickly and to the point. The scholars will soon 
be here, and I would not have them see you with me.” 

John Shadow rose with a self-satisfied smile, which 
was more like « scowl than anything else, aud after 








[MANGLES WORSUP, Tlik ANTIQUARY.] 
casting a searching glance at Cicely, who stood at the 
little window overlooking the lane, followed Orowe 
into the large room at the back of the cottage. 

When we say large, we say it comparatively, for the 
village at Thornton supplied only a moderate number 
of scholars. It had a bare, dreary aspect, with its long 
ink-stained, knife-knotched desks and forms—its white 
walls and white ceiling, and rude posts and bears. 

John Shadow and Burnett Crowe sat down by the fire. 

“Times are changed since I used to sit here, mud- 
dling my brains over those old musty books,” cried the 
former. ‘TI tell you what it is, Crowe, you made me a 
devilish deal too clear-sighted for my station—ruined 
me, in fact, by education! ” 

“Good sophistry for a bad man,” murmured Mr. 
Crowe, “ but come, let us not revive old memories, but 
talk of the present. What do you want with me?” 

John Shadow leaned forward and lowered his voice. 

“You were at the Holly Farm Inn, last night,” he 
said, “when I came there?” 

“Yes; and I recognized you at once.” 

“ Bah! do not interrupt me; I have much to tell. The 
young man I saw there, and whom I then met for the 
first time, had just arrived from Australia; and, from the 
interest he exhibited at every mention of Milton Hall, 
I guessed him to be some relative or dear friend of Mr. 
Conyers. When he left tlie inn, I followed himn—came 
up with him, spoke with him, and we went into the 
wood together.” 

“Heaven keep him, then!” muttered Crowe with a 
shudder. 

“ As we walked along slowly, he told me in a few 
brief words his history. He had been taken when quite 
a child to Australia—had been well brought up, well 
tended, and was returning ‘now to claim relationship 
with those he had discovered to be his kith and kin. 
He had made a fortune, needed, therefore, no aid from 
them, and came only to ask for their love.” 

“In other words, he was Ralph Conyers, the long- 
lost child of Milton Conyers,” exclaimed Crowe, half- 
inquiringly, half-affirmatively. 

“You are right,” said John Shadow, eyeing the 
speaker with a fixed—a strangely fixed, and curious 
glance, “you are right; he was Ralph Conyers. Did 
you then suspect it at the inn.” 

“T did.” 

“Good: it proves your sagacity. Well, hardly had 
we traversed the beech-tree avenue when we heard 
footsteps. They were not before or behind us, but 
seomed on every side, and presently four men rushed 
out from among the trees and fellupon us. Little as I 
knew of the heir of Milton Hall, he was my companion 
for the nonce, and his cause therefore for the time was 
mine, Our efforta however, were in vain; he fought 
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well, but the ruffians were too much forhim. The two 
who attacked me seemed more anxious to keep me en- 
gaged than to harm me, whereas those who assailed 
Ralph Conyers did so with the utmost fury. He was 
soon overpowered, and while my two antagonists still 
thrust and parried, the others dragged the lifeless body 
of my companion into a little clearing near the avenue, 
and rifled his pockets. Then all four fled. As soon as 
I saw the coast quite clear, I went up to the spot where 
they had left him, and searched the body, to obtain, if 
possible, some definite clue to his identity. They had 
taken all his money, but I found papers worth twenty 
times their weight in gold to some one whom I will 
not name. These papers must be given up to that 
person, but the question is how are they to reach their 
destination.” 

Old Burnett Crowe eyed John Shadow uneasily. A 
chill seemed to be diffused around this man—his name 
was indicative of his nature—for the shadow which 
fell upon the path he followed appeared never to be 
obliterated. 

The schoolmaster felt an inward consciousness that 
the speaker was concealing something—that he might, 
after all, be telling nothing but a story concocted in his 
own disordered and plotting brain, and yet there wasa 
plausibility—a sincerity—a rude frankness in Shadow’s 
manner which rendered it a matter of difficulty to follow 
any decided course against him. 

“T do not understand what you wish me to do,” said 
Burnett Crowe. 

“JT will explain then. I wish you to go to the hall, 
or let your daughter go, with a note from me to Mrs. 
Conyers. In this note I have made an appointment to 
meet her at eight o’clock to-night here, at your cottage. 
Do you understand me, eh? We shan’t be disturbed 
here, and what is more, we shall not be suspected. 
What do you say, old man? Will you do me this ser- 
vice ?” 

Old Crowe thought a moment. 

“ When do you wish this note taken?” he asked at 
length, turning sharply round. 

“Oh! this evening at six will do. I will come round 
here about half-past seven.” 

John Shadow’s face was averted as he spoke, and 
Burnett Crowe could not therefore see its expression. 
There was something, however, in the tone in which 
the words were uttered—words simple enough in 
themselves—which seemed to force a conviction into 
the old man’s mind, and he said, in a cheerful tone— 

“T will take the letter, John Shadow; leave it with 
me.” 

Shadow thrust his hand into his pocket and uttered 
a well assumed exclamation of surprise and annoy- 
ance, 
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depended on her marriage with the choice f her young 
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fragile form might sink beneath the storm stricken man; but that wordless comfort, which the 
Long had Eveiyne Dorsy stood thus, unheeding the heart so well understands, did more to restore his tran 


other inmates of the drawing-room, but thoughtfully 
gazing out upon the extensive and tasteful garden 
which surrounded the mansion that for so many years 
had been her happy home. Well might a shade of sad- 
ness mingle with her dreams, for this was the last eve 
of her maiden life; on the morrow she would leave 
tried and faithful hearts, and go forth to the unknown 
future with one who realized the dream of her young 
heart. The balmy air of June fanned her cheek and 
rustled the leaves above her head; she started, re- 
called to life around her, and listened. She had not 
been deceived ; a quick, firm step—a step she could tell 
amid hundreds—sounded far down the gravel walk. 

The fair Evelyne leaned from the window, the ruby 
lips parted, the blue eyes grew darker, and the happy 
heart beat almost audibly beneath the muslin that 
covered her bosom. At last the well-known form ap- 

peared, and, stepping from the low window, the young 
girl glided across the wide piazza to meet her affianced 
husband. 

There were but two persons left in the richly-fur- 
nished room she had just quitted—one a handsome lady 
of middle age, who reclined in a softly cushioned chair, 
regarding with tender solicitude her companion, who 
sat opposite, with his head resting on his hand, seem- 
ingly buried in deep thought As Evelyne. stepped 
from the window he started from his seat, and cem- 
menced pacing the room with rapid, uneven steps. 

He was a man of perhaps thirty years, tall, of noble 
presence, with a fine, commanding face rather than a 
handsome one; he wore a full beard, his dark hair 
closely cut, displaying a head of splendid proportions, 
features large and irregular, a brow where a mighty 
intellect sat enthroned, and beneath, eyes of melting 
darkness, tender and gentle as the great soul that 
beamed from their clear depths. 

Such was Dr. Malcolm Edwards. He had inherited a 
large fortune from his father, but followed his profes- 
sion solely from a love of it, and’a desire to assist and 
comfort poor humanity. But to return. 
continued silently watching him for some time; at last, 
when he threw himself on the lounge with a sigh, she 
approached and seated herself beside him, and laying 
her soft hand on his head, with a tenderness such as 
only a mother can feel, kissed the lofty brow, now wet 
with the dew of agony. The mute caress, the pure 


sympathy expressed in her dark eyes, so like his own, | 
soothed and comforted him ; presently, taking the hand | 


toying with his hair and kissing it, he said: 

“You must think it very weak, dearest mother, for 
one of my age to thus yield to a hopeless passion. 
have tried with all my strength of will to crush this 


passionate love for Evva; but she has grown so dear to | 


me, so twined herself about my heart before I dreamed 
of loving her, that, as the time draws near for me to 
give her away, I feel myself more and more unfitted for 
the task.” 

The strong man bowed his head upon his mother’s 
shoulder, and tears, no shame to his manhood, dropped 
upon her bosom. What would not that mother have 
given to have been able to whisper consolation to her 
son—the good, the gifted, who deserved all the bles- 
sings of Heaven, but whose great heart was wrung 
with hopeless love for one who for years had lived on 
her bounty ! 

No wonder the fond mother felt bitter for a moment 
towards one who could prefer another to her high- 
souled Malcolm. It was only for a moment, for Mrs. 
Edwards was a just as well as a kind woman, and she 
could not blame Evelyne Dorsy for yielding her heart 
to the handsome young Clarence Allen, when her own |} 
80n, immersed in his studies, and contented to have | 
her near him, scarcely realized his love for his mother’s 
gentle proteyée until the veil was rent by another 
asking his sanction to a marriage with Evelyne. It 
was a bitter blow, 3 


His mother | 


I| 


quillity than anything else could have done. 

Finally the storm spent itself, and Malcolm, after a 
silence of some moments, said : 

“It is past, mother—I shall never grieve your loving 
heart again. I will live for you and for the thousands 
that require my aid, and, in living for others, will try 
and think of your Evva as she is, a dear sister.” 

“ Thank God, my son, that you can thus resolve at 
last,” said Mrs. Edwards, fervently. 
not sadly regret the necessity of letting our loved child 
go from our household, where she has been the sunlight 
so long. But she has made her choice, and I would 
not pain her bya word of opposition. Since her en- 
gagement I have watched Mr. Allen more closely than 
before, and though I know not why, I fear that he will 
hardly render the life of our darling so happy as it 
might have been.” Meeting with no response, she went 


on: “I may be unjust to him, I hope I am, but I fancy 


I detect a lack of something, not of moral principle, 
certainly, but of strength to hold steadfastly to the 
right—strength to meet and battle bravely with the 
misfortunes and temptations of life. I trust, for Evva’s 
sake, I am wrong.” 


“T wish, dearest mother, I could discourage the im- | 
pressions you have received, although I can learn no- | 
thing derogatory to the character or conduct of Clarence, | 


still { feel the lack you S0 Well describe. All who know 
him speak in his praise. 
junior partner laud his business abilities, his friends his 
fine qualities of head and heart, and though he is yet 
on the first round of fortune’s ladder, he has won his 
place by industry and attention to business. That 
which 1 shall give Evelyne will plage him on an equal 
footing with the rest of the firm.” 

With proud affection the mother’s eye rested on her 
son. She was not surprised at his generosity; she had 
expected it, though an elegant house in the neighbour- 
hood, her own gift, was as much as the child of her 
adoption had a right to expect. 

“You have a generous heart, my son; but were it 
not better to wait a few years? His business will sup- 
port them in good style, and your gift may be more 
acceptable a few years hence.” 

“What you say may be true, mother,” returned 
Marion, thoughtfully. ‘ I know Evva expects nothing, 
and it may be more acceptable by-and-bye than now. 
They are coming in! let us never refer to this subject 
again. Hereafter your son is all your own, except to 
the claims of humanity, and I could not have a readier 
helper than my noble mother.” He stooped and pressed 
a kiss on her wrinkled brow, then walked to the window 
| as the lovers came in. 

A soft flush was on Evelyne’s usually pale cheek, her 
| smiling lips and radiant eyes attested her unalloyed 
| happiness. Well might she be.proud of her young 
| lover. Of middle height, straight and lithe as a sap- 
| ling, head erect and covered with a mass of auburn 
curls; forehead white and smooth, beautiful rather | 
than commanding; large, laughing blue eyes, ever | 
shifting, ever changing, but always winning. Finely- 
| cut features, especially the chin, which was bare and 
| of most perfect mould. A moustache, darker than his 
hair, shaded but did not conceal his red lips and white, 
even teeth, that were perpetually flashing as he laughed 
or talked in his gay, humourous manuer. There was a 
proud fondness in his bearing to his aflianced bride, and 
as he entered the room, he greeted Mrs. Edwards with 
| easy grace, yet with the pleasing deference so winning 
to the aged, and the doctor as he would any friend, | 
with frank good-humour. There was none of that | 
nervous shyness, sometimes seen in lovers, but a | 
joyous, unembarrassed air, so contagious that his listen- | 
ers soon found themselves joining in his lively sallies 
and laughing at his witty sayings. 
Evelyne, who was not wanting in lively humour, | 


when he drew from the lips of the | though it covered a deep fund of sense and feeling, | of pain from the startled girl. 
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she reviewed the last ten years o 
of eight years she was taken fren a 
which had long been her home, and {from bead 
mother's bedside, who had died of Waut and 
heart—taken to the present abode, She well “ 
the kind care that laid her mother in a 
spot, while in a year the same hands laid br Ss 
based father by tho side of his wife, Tn that 
sleep the Inter and degraded lifo of the poor j 
was forgotten, and she was taught to 
the bright promise of his early career, whey } 
generous heart, his shining talents, and theiee 
character made him the idol of all, = 
Since that age she had received the Card of a daa. 
ter, from the woman she must leave oy the nom 
| Did the remembrance of her early mbitiend j 
shadow forth the future, and make her shrink im 
leaving the shelter of her present home? Qrdiip 
pare, sensitive nature accuse her of ingratituh(y 
eaving her generous friend, just as she feliabe 
own heart, she was becoming necessary to her mp. 
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At last Malcolm knelt beside her, and, drvvin: 
oon one her, pressed a kiss on her deeply 

| head. 
| Evelyne started, and when she perceived whoit 
blushed scarlet ; but the calm eyes, filled with me! 
light, and his grave face reassured her, and, a 
hiding her face, she let the overburdened heut &/ 
| relief. Finally she grew quiet, and Malcolm, whild 
| seated himself beside the couch, again laid biskal 
| caressingly on her curls, and, crushing back tle 
| impulse to clasp her to his heart, said, kindly; 

“ Evva, my little sister, will you. not tell mt 
troubles you? Will you not confide in one we 
dearest wish is to see you happy?” 

“Oh, Malcolm, I feel I am very ungrateful tom 
when my cup of joy is overflowing! I have nom 
only I feel sad at leaving my indulgent friewks 
this dear home. I am afraid [ have often bewmp 
ward and self-willed, where I have received ouly® 
kindest, most affectionate love!” \ 

“Dismiss all such self-reproach, sweet child, 2 
the love bestowed on you has been returned « hut 
fold, in loving duty to my mother, and a sisters me 
interest to myself, and all the care bestowal m 
training and education, repaid by seeing yous 
| and lovely woman.” ; 
| Dear friend,” she cried, kissing the caressing hat 
| “you and your mother love me better than I deser 

While I live, the grateful prayers of the poor ape 
will be yours, and I hope you will still commas 
rateful duty.” ; 
| a You will always be, as you have been, pg 
and sister of this heme. Now, Evra, darling 
| to say a few words before letting you go ar 
| our selfishness, we might have thonght ru 
our sunbeam, as mother calls you, forgetting ts a 
might see and love you, and win you to form _ 
where,”—the grave voice faltered fors momebty 





and therefore we give you cheerfully to ih 
heart's choice, with prayers for your fuitn me 
But life has many changes, little sister, > 
not always find truth and honour where hy za 
fide, or consideration and kindness by imo 4 
love. Will you promise me, should the hal 
grow careless, the eye unloving and co a te? 
meet with neglect or scorn, will you wall you i 
you leave behind, who would gully 
every rude storm, and, whose Se iask te coma J 
change? Promise me, should the Ma 
will turn to me!” , 
He leaned eagerly forward to caah te 
searching the bewildered. face arp 
fervour of which he “ res Neer . 

“Oh, Malcolm, you frighten me. ube 

“Promise ! covanlall ho cried, snd vi 
hands he held them so tight, ag almost 1 
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+ do promise! I do promise! wh 
to my best, my ea! liest friends ? i 
a ae made no reply, but pressed a burning 
Ss brow, and, re leasing the poor, crushed 
-\ alow “God bless you, darling,” and 
and Evelyne was once more alone 
wned @ lovelicr morning than that whieh 
marriage-day, and never a fairer bride 
room entered the flower- wre athed church 
Dorsy and Clarence Allen No 
: noble-looking man who gave 
alev the firet and only love 


‘To whom should I 


ag 
ghered in the 
ahandwmmet & 
dan Evelyne 
ganrd that the grave, 
& bode away, gave up 
gna! hie life. 

The ceremony was 


or 


finished ere the sunshine kissed 
the dew from kal and flower, and the fair Evelyn 
die than bod or blossom in her mist-like robe 

gor shite Cra pe, leaning on the arm of her husband, 
giaet the carriage to return yet once more to her girl 

baod's home. Here a large circ le of assembled friends 
were waiting to shower congratulations, and partake of 
’ breakfast previous to the departure of the 

on their wedding tour. 

7 ona passed as oN honeymoons are said 
ob. Certainly no portentous cloud, e'en as “ big as a 
gan's band,” showed itself on the horizon of the it 
y life; aud when, in the glowing beauty of Sep- 


' 








, tnber, they returned home, and threw open the el gant 
im, bouse that had been prepared for them, to receive their 
"UF ny friends, they were so gay, so perfectly happy in 

halk pi their young, vigorous lives, that it seemed as if the de- 

fs dex, sying blast of misfortune or sickness could never | 
reach them. | 
ematn 

Ketel a 

ak fo OHAPTER IL 

ee Tunes years have glided swiftly away—to some with 

feltintey te smoothness of & summer sea, to others rough as the 
herp. ‘omuado’s breath, unfolding to all constant change. But 
bem gf Bone have felt the sad workings of time more keenly 
vera ‘an the gentle Evelyne. : 

‘shegof _ In little more than two years after her marriage her | 

cleat ri tloved friend, her more than mother, was suddenly 

stricken by relentless death, Truly she mourned the 

airing tigh-minded woman, sadly she missed her wise coun- 
rim #8 and loving guidance in her life’s way. 

¥ Afew weeks later and her heart was pierced anew. 

hoi The blue-eyed babe, the little creature that brought 

‘th poole such bliss in its coming, grew still on her bosom, and 

vd, ie ‘such as only a mother can shed over the cold 

wear i {orm of her first-born, bedewed its icy brow. | 

wish These were bitter trials, but her idolized husband 
hisiaife 8 by her side—idolized he was still, as on the morn- | 
tai © Ugolher bridal-day. If the glamour of untried affec- | 
| tion had thrown around him some attributes which the 
mike | cerknowledge of wedded life showed him destitute 
siege | % Sie was wise enough not to mourn her disappoint- 
meut,but love him better for the many fine qualities 

| tome 

safe “ee, and he really intended to gratify every wish 

nigsife “bislovely youns wife, who grew still dearer to him 

amg *“wonths rolled by. He delighted to deck her in the 
oul Tiohest and rarest articles of dress; he was constantly 
Vinging home to her some costly trifle in jewellery, and 
4d Evelyne cared but little for such gems, she wore 
wie = Ym to please him, ; 


Chtence-did not rightly enjoy the quiet seclusion of 
hishome; but in the glittering assembly, the dance, 
the theatre, the opera, anywhere, everywhere, where 
the bustle and dazzling confusion of giddy life was 
Shug On, antl as the quoted leader of this fashionable 
throug, he best loved to soe his beautiful wife. If some- 
Hues, grown weary with constant rounds of gaiety, 
dewenld plead with him to remain at home, or at | 
a her remain, he would pinch her cheek and | 
“Nonsense, little one 
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, We will stay at home when we 
nts ree gout; when our ears cannot hear | 
wih 2 a of mspiring music, or our eyes be pleased 
j glowing beauty. As for leaving you behind, and 
evi! myself and the rest of the world of your 
ace “7 for one evening, that were too 
adie t ers I could not think of it. ? 
cm he . end Evelyne would go, and for his sake 
tind, to be as charming as possible; to be 
Weated vt da quoted and copied. How often she 
acta = © senseless chit-chat of those around her; | 
but, hie the soulless beings they scemed, 
ovciety, ap nen » trammelled with the iron customs of | 
lt a ~ not daring to appear themselves. 
babasd conan tunes that her heart had deeps that her | 
al were im not sound, and that far down her inmost 
she strove hn chords his hand could never touch, 
sought eon to hide them from herself, and 
al com - ey, the longings of her nature for congze- 
ming ae ns in books. Many times Clarence, 
titly-earpeted stan, than usual, and springing up the 
Erelvne'e Stairs two at a time, would dash into 
Aare at hen little ‘sanctum, and, before she was 
are of his Presence, g ate} ’ ’ elore she was | 
with q good-natured — " 1 the book from her hand 
Toom; then, catch augh and fling it across the 
hin” her in his arms, set her waltzing 
€ while whistling some lively tune, until, 
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he did possess. He was indulgent and liberal in a high | shilling I possessed in the world!” 


| pleasures of life; to see our friends grow cold and neg- 
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out of breath, the laughing Evelyne would sink to ‘he | 


floor, declaring it the “only way to get rid of the 
sauce-box.” 


While Mrs. Edwards lived Malcolm had been a con- | 


stant visitor, and among the most cherished of Eve- 
lyne’s friends; but after the painful event that robbed 
him of his last parent he made up his mind to seek 


forgetfulness of his unhappy love in travel, and at the 
commencement of our present chapter he had been 
abeout seve | months 

The follow winter was the dreadful winter 
when #0 1 \ ereantile houses of years’ standing, 
and considered above the faintest breath of pank 


blast, wer ! to their very foundations, aad many 


nearly ae good fell with a crash aud shook the merean 
tile rid to ite centre; many more were irretrievably 
ewallowed up in the whirl and fury of the pank 
storm 
Am 


Allen now stood second 


“ 


ng the latter was the house in which Clarence 
in wealth and consideration 
It came with but slight warning, and witha crash that 
quite bewildered him. As Mrs. Edwards had rightly 
judged, in prosperity he was a clear-headed, thorough 
business man; bat when misfortune overtook him he 
sank helpless beneath the blow. 

“What will Evva say?” was his first thought 
“ How shall we live? " his second; forgetting that as a 
boy he had built one fortune, and now with the abili- 
ties of the boy he united the experience of the man, | 
and that with energy and perseverance it would not | 
be so difficult to make another. 

Eyelyne was seated, book in hand, before her dress- 
ing-table, while her maid, with skilful fingers, arranged 
the splendid purplish black hair that fell nearly to the 
floor. She was to attend a grand soirée that evening, 
at the earnest request of her husband, and, as he had | 
seemed graver than usual of late, she readily complied, | 
but of all places, she dreaded these crowded parties the | 
most—given, it would seem, for great personal dis- 
comfort. 

Absorbed in her book, she did not hear the street- | 
door open, or her husband's noiseless footfall, until he 
entered her presence. Missing his usual noisy bustle, | 
she looked up smilingly, and, catching a glimpse of | 


| his pallid face as he sank into a chair, she sprang to | 


his side, exclaiming, 
white: 

“What is it,dear husband? Are yousick? Tell 
me, for Heaven's sake! ” 

She knelt before him, and tried to draw the cold 
hands from his face. He drew her to his heart, his | 
white lips trembled, but he uttered no sound. 

“Clarence, Clarence, tell me what has happened! ” | 
and every nerve. of her fine face was strained with sus- 
pense. lt was more cruel to keep her thus than to tell 
her the worst at once. 

“ My dearest wife, I ama beggar! I have lost every 


while her own face grew equally | 


Here the trembling voice broke dawn, and the strong 
man bowed his head on the frail shoulders. 

It was an. unexpected blow, and Evelyne was stag- 
gered for a moment; at the same time she breathed a 
sigh of relief, and the look of terrible anxiety passed 
from her features. 

“Is thatall? Why, how you frightened me, dear! 
I am glad it is no worse,” and the loving woman, for- 
getful of all but bringing comfort to the bowed one, | 
pushed back the damp hair, and kissed the white, boy- 
ish brow. 

“ All,” repeated Clarence, fretfully, and is not that 
enough—to have every shilling swept from me just at 
the commencement of a promising career—just as L have 
acquired enough to live comfortably ? ” 

“It is very hard, I know, dear Clarence,” answered 
Evelyne, gently ; “but many things might be much 
worse.” 

“ Worse? I don’t know of anything worse! Do you 
know what it is to be a beggar: to be deprived of every 
luxury and perhaps every comfort; to give up our 
handsome dwelling for a humble tenement among 
the poor; to dismiss our servants, and toil from morn 
till night for a mere pittance? No more to enjoy the 





lectful, and pass us on the other side?” He had taken 
the caressing hands in his, and, leaning back, was 
searching the serene face before him, for one expression 
of appreheusion or dismay. But he read only tender | 
pity and unalterable love for himself in those sweet | 
eyes, and an indwelling spirit firm and resolute to en- 
dure and share with him all the burdens and cares of | 
life. 

“T grieve for you, dear Clarence; it is hard for you 
to lose what you have gained by your own industry, 
but you have still your health and your home, which 
they cannot take from us, and in a few years, by per- 
severance and your superior business talents, you can 
compel Fortune to bow to you again. In the mean 
time we will make our wants come within our means; 
you Know how well and strong I am, so we will dismiss 
all tlie servants but one. Of course we must sell the 
sarriage and horses, and give no more grand entertain- 
Believe me, dear, it might have been worse.” 











| 
| 


lhe smiling face and « heerful tone | ight Cowl ; 
; timost hope, to the desponding man, and he answered, 
| almost cheerfully 

“ Dut you forget, dear Evelyne, we must have some- 
thing to support life and pay our one servant: then 
there must be fuel and food for the winter, When my 
| Mabilities ar: vered I shall have n thing with whieh 





to begin business again; it will take every pous ! 
“Tut you can get « eltuation as ealeeman, with « 
| salary that will support us tr mfort at least. until we 
can Go hett 
“Ah, love, that | what | moet fear: there are eo 
| many now out of employment. Half the business ia 
| the olty is suspend hundreds have nothing to do, 


and can find nothing 
Kv olyne gat in deep th 
last remark 
“Will 


aught, without replying to his 
Finally she said 
r vour liabilities ? 

“Yea, by etriy myeel { every pound, I shall 
stand elvar of all debt Thank God for that! 

“ Yea, thank God for that!" echoed his wile. “We 
are much better off than thousands around us. I have 
a few hundred pounds by me, and by economy we can 
get through the winter. Wo will not care for the 
sneers of our acquaintances, and our friends will be 
just as glad to see us by our own fire-side as if we 
spent thousands in giving large parties and dinners to 
those who come more from curiosity than from any 
friendship to us.” 

“You have lightened my heart of half its burden. 
To see you so cheerful gives me courage to look this 
unexpected calamity full in the face. Now let us 
hasten to dress, for the carriage will soon be here, 
Evelyne.” 

“But do you wish to go to-night, Clarence? I do 
not care to go if you do not.” 

“Yes, yes, let us go to-night; by to-morrow our 
misfortune will be known, and then——Bnt never mind ; 
we will enjoy ourselves while we may.” 

Evelyne made no remonstrauce, but proceeded to 
robe herself in the rich costume she so well became. 
She would gladly have remained at home, for she was 
agitated by feelings that would have made home more 
congenial than a crowded drawing-room, with its glit- 
tering array of fashion and frivolity. 

To say that Evelyne did not regret, nay, deplore the 
misfortune would be wrong. She did, and most keenly 
too; she understood poverty too well not to dread its 
approach; but, like a true woman, she concealed her 
own regrets that she might cheer and encourage her 
husband. It was for him rather than herself that she 


your agsesta cove 


| grieved ; for, although her refined taste made her de- 


light to surround herself with elegant and costly trifles, 
and it were wrong to say she would prefer a life of toil, 
yet the thousands expended every year in keeping their 
position in the fashionable world she could relinquish 
without a sigh. 

The long, cold winter passed away. Evelyne scarcely 
felt the change in their position, except for the better. 
She did not go into mixed society, but in the circle of 
refined friends, who valued her for herself alone, she 
was far happier. She found more time for reading and 
to indulge in her favourite pastime of painting. As 
she proposed, she dismissed all the servants but one, 
and consequently was obliged to do a portion of her 
work herself; for Mrs. Allen, unlike so many women of 
the present day, who desire to live without labour, yet 
are too poor or penurious to hire sutlicient help, be- 
lieved the poor girl who did her household drudgery 
sometimes needed relaxation and rest, and that it was 
impossible for them to work day after day without they 
had it. 

Clarence did not try to obtain employment; he said 
it was of no use, as all kinds of business, and especially 
his business, was overstocked with help. He thought 
when the spring opened some opportunity might pre- 
sent itself, when he would not be obliged to ask for a 
situation. But he was mistaken. A year passed ; every 
one was still complaining of hard times and the dul- 
ness of every kind of business. He mingled with the 
busy world, looking for work, he said, but certainly 
not striving very hard to find any, and the beginning 
of another winter found him reduced almost to his last 
pound. His house and furniture still remained, but 
that belonged to his wife. He did not know what to 
do. He was “ waiting for something to turn up;” but 
Fortune has few favourites, and those who desire her 
smiles, must pay the fickle queen assiduous court. 

During the year he was idle, be became acquainted 
with a set of gay, convivial fellaws, who had plenty of 
money, weak heads, and ggferous ete; the same 
kind are to be found in evg... community. 

Clarence had long Big wn mat 
having little leisure /”~ +. mi 
more pleasurable pt 
however, it was @{ 
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to boisterousness; then sunk in the deepest gloom. | dreadful, and I shudder to think what may be the con-| place the right number in yourhand. Ia. = 


Kindly and forbearingly she bore with his wayward 
humours, though he grew worse and worse, and at last 
actually returned to her intoxicated; still no word of 
reproach ever passed her lips. She deplored the ne- 
eessity of his remaining idle, but blamed the hard times 
rather than himself. If her sad face, grown pale and 
thin with anxiety and watching, was a reproach to 
him, she could not help it. She confined herself at 
home, for her husband never went with her now, and 
his downward career rendered all society distasteful to 
her. 

One morning in early winter, about a year from his 
failure, Clarence was sitting at a late breakfast, trying 
to force down a few mouthfuls of the tempting food 





placed before him. It had all been prepared by the 
hands of his patient wife, who sat silently regarding 
him, at the same time carefully attending to his wants. 
He had come home late the night before, badly intoxi- 
cated. This, alas, was now no rare occurrence. In 
proportion as he yielded himself to the demon alcohol 
he became cross and irritable to those about him, but | 
especially to his wife. On this morning, to some remark | 
she had made, he answered in a harsh, unmaply way, | 
that sent the indignant blood surging to her transparent 
brow, and tears welling to her eyes, but with an effort | 
she forced them back. 

Clarence was changing sadly. The white, shapely | 
band trembled as he raised the cup of fragrant coffee to | 
his lips, and the clear complexion was roughened and 
blotched; the laughing eyes had a strange bloodshot 
appearance painful to behold. 

He remained silent some time, dallying with the de- | 
licious food, but not eating much. At last he broke | 
out: 

“T say, Evelyne, what are we todo? I haven't a | 
penny in the world; you say there is no coal ; the store- | 
yoom must be replenished ; Hannah to be paid three 
mouths’ wages; I must have some new clothes, and so 
must you. What are weto do? Can’t you speak?” | 
and he turned quickly, to see the long lashes wet with | 
tears. with an impatient “Pish!” he turned again to | 
his breakfast. 

At last Evelyne said, gently : 

“T do not know, I ameure. As for me, I shall do | 
very well with what I have. You know I was amply | 
supplied last winter.” 

** Oh, pooh, I suppose you think I do not need any | 
because I was supplied last winter; but I’m not going 
to become shabby!” 

Evelyne made no reply, and he went on: 

* Why don’t you write to Edwards? He has money 
to spare; he could let me have some just as well as 
not! he could set me up in business again if he was so 
disposed, and would not feel it either.” 

“I know he would help us if he were here; but as 
for writing and asking aid, surely, Clarence, you would 
not have me to do that?” 

“But I would, though. He has never given you 
anything, and you might as well have part of his im- 
mense wealth as any one.” 

“ But think how much I owe him and his mother,” 
urged Evelyne. “ You know it all; I need not repeat 
the story.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Clarence, “what has that to do 
with the present? You were adopted as a daughter by 
one of the wealthiest families, and yet, when you mar- 
ried, they gave you nothing.” 

“ Why, Clarence!” 

“T repeat, nothing, comparatively.” 

“They gave more than I expected, and supposed, 
after my marriage, my husband could support me.” 

This was the nearest toa reproach Evelyne had ever 
uttered ; but she was stung by his want of delicacy and 
feeling towards her beloved friends, whose memory she 
revered.” 

“ Well,” replied the young man, crossly, “ didn’t I 
when I had the means, and in good style, too? ” 

“You did, indeed, Clarence,” gently answered Evva; 
“and I propose that we sacrifice some of the adorn- 
ments your generous love heaped upon me, for our 
present wants.” 

So saying, she ran up to her chamber, but presently 
returned, bearing a curiously-wrought casket of rare 
workmanship. 

“There, my dear husband,” said she, placing it 
before him, “I do not need the jewels now; let us use 
what we want of them for our necessities; or,” she 
continued, her face brighteniug at the thought, “if 
you could sell them to advantage, you might realize 
the sum you named -the other day, that would enable 
you to commen & certaj;jukind of business.” 

Clarence iit, touched at ¢ytis new proof of his wife's 
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| gladdened the earth, all his wife’s jewels had been dis- 


Sthe ver you is | could not give you blanks for ever, but would at last 


sequence of the aimless life you lead. It will ruin you 
and break my heart—and surely, surely, dearest hus- 
band, with your talents you were created for a higher 
destiny! Promise me, now, will you not, while we are 
speaking of this thing, that you will leave this fatal 
course which has ruined thousands of useful and pro- 
mising lives, broken the hearts of many wives, and 
flooded the world with misery ? ” 

“ My dearest Evelyne, you speak as though you fear 
your husband will become a common drunkard, be- 
cause I sometimes take a little too much wine, as nearly 
every man in the city does occasionally. There is no 
danger, not the least. I could leave it off any day, and 
will when I bave something to do.” 

Poor Evelyne looked grave; she had studied her 
husband too thoroughly not to be aware of his weak- 
ness, and how hard it would be for him to leave a 
habit, once formed, of such power as wine-bibbing. 

Clarence waited for an answer, but he read it in her 
ingenuous face, and drawing her to his knee, said: 

“Well, well, darling, don’t look so wo-begone. I 
will promise to be more careful in future; ” and, as is 
always the case, his wife believed, and was comforted, 
alas, only to again and again alternately hope and de- 
spair. 

The jewels were sold. Clarence, instead of finding 
employment, gradually gave up trying, saying that it 
was no use to look farther until spring; and so the 
winter passed. He yielded more and more to the in- 
fluence of his wild associates, and before spring again 


posed of; then by-and-bye followed all the fine pictures 
and rare bits of statuary, and the many costly and 
beautiful things with which a woman of taste and 
wealth delights to adorn her home. The money went, 
Evelyne knew not how, and they were as poor as 
ever. 

The poor, despairing wife saw the clouds gathering 
around her with sinking heart. Her patient forbear- 
ance, her gentle expostulations, her tears, her entreaties, 





were all in vain to arrest her husband in his down- | 
ward course. Often and often he would promise | 
amendment, and as often break his promise. Night | 
after night she watched for his reeling steps long after | 
the midnight hours, Then she would hasten to let 
him in, and her weak arms would support him to his | 
chamber, and there, till morning dawned, she would | 
bathe his burning head until a deep sleep would relieve | 
her, and it would be late in the day before he would | 
awake, 

One sultry night in August, Evelyne was reclining 
on a low couch, fitted to the bay-window of the library, 
It overlooked an open space back of the house, and was | 
the coolest place she could find that sultry night. The 
moon was shining clear and bright, so she did not! 
light the gas, but drawing the heavy curtains around | 
her, tried to sleep till her husband came home. She 
was startled soon, however, by hearing footsteps ap- 
proach the house and pause, and the sound of the key 
turning in the door. She was about to hasten down to 
open it, when her husband's voice, speaking to some 
one, arrested her. 

They did not enter the sitting-room, but came di- 
rectly to the library. Evelyne sank back relieved, she 
would remain where she -vas, not thinking it any harm 
to listen to their conversation, and not feeling inclined 
to meet her husband’s companion. 

“Come, Foster, sit down; it is too infernal hot to 
light the gas. I have some prime cigars, and the moon 
will give us light enough to smoke by and talk over 
this discouraging business.” 

Clarence seemed more sober than usual, and neither 
glasses nor decanter were called for. Evelyne’s heart 
gave the first throb of hope it had felt for along time; 
his next words, however, crushed it. She listened in 
dismay. 

“How much do you say lam owing you? There 
must be some mistake.” 

“No mistake, I assure you, old fellow. The last 
packet of tickets was a hundred pounds, which just 
made the amount a square thousand.” 

“ And I have not ten pounds in the world to pay it! 
Here have I paid you hundreds of pounds in the past 
year, and have not realized a penny in return; but it 
shall be my last venture.” 

“Nonsense! Your luck must turn soon; I never 
knew a man to have such luck at first, but he eventu- 
ally hit the lucky numbers.” 

“ But why did you let me have tickets until they ran 
up this vast amount? You will have to stand the loss 
if I do not pay you. I have repeatedly told you that I 
have nothing, nothing more in the world. I have sold 
everything of value—stripped my poor, patient wife 
of everything, in the vain hope of winning back the 
fortune I have lost. In God’s name what shall I do? I 
cannot pay you, Foster.” 

“My dear young friend,” replied the wily wretch, 
in his blandest tones, “it was because I loved you— 
loved you like a brother—that I let you have the 
tickets, feeling certain that the old jade, Fortune, 
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“ Are you @ man or a devil, Foster, to urge me thas? 
I have stripped this house bare and nearly broken 
wife's heart, but I will not sell the roof from ov nM 
head, and turn her houseless into the streat,” > 

“ Then you intend to make mo lose the money] 
freely paid for you,” said Foster, in a whining tin, 
though his eyes, could they have been seen, flashed 
with anger and apprehension. ‘4 

“No, you shall not lose it. I will 
penny, though it may take years. I will begin tise 
night, and lead a different life, and for ever abjure wing 
and lottery, which are leading me to perdition,” 

There was a devilish sneer on the livid face of his 
listener, who for some moments continued silent, 

“Do you think,” he said, at length, “I can wi 
till you earn so large a sum by a weekly salary? In 
peat I am a poor man, and——” 

“ Look you, sir,” exclaimed Clarence, “I know mo 
are not a poor man, and will not suffer if you have tp 
wait awhile, even for a thousand pounds, At d 
events, you must. You know as well as I that you can- 
not collect it unless I choose to pay. But I will, neve 
—_ I owe no man but you, and I will not owe yuu 

ong.” 

Foster saw it was best to abide his time; 80, choking 
back his rage and disappointment, he said, with appu- 
ent cordiality : 

“Well, do as you think for your interest ; but look 
upon me as your true friend. I must go now. I ho» 
you will think better of your resolution in the mon- 
ing.” 

“T shall; so much better that I shall be more tho 
ever resolved not to dabble in a lottery again.” 

Clarence followed the lottery-dealer to the door, ani, 
after bidding him good-night, returned to the liber; 
to close the windows previous to retiring, As le 
opened the door he met his wife face to face. Hem 
staggered at first, but there was no reproach in the bar 
tiful eyes raised to his, but an expression he bad» 
seen for many months. 

“ Were you here?” he questioned, as she sdvanl 
and laid her hand on his shoulder in her old way. ‘Il 
you hear?” 

“Yes, dear, I heard your conversation with that ba 
man. I was lying there,” and sho pointed to the& 
ranged curtains, ‘“ You owe him a large sum?” 

It was not said chidingly, yet the erring man wineel 
“Yes,” he replied, “but you also heard my resol, 
which I will keep, so help me Heaven!” 

“Yes, and it has made me very happy; "ani 
white hand strayed to the tossed curls in the old, fas 
liar caress. . 

They had seated themselves on the window-lomg 
and though she heard and answered his remarks, be 
thoughts were evidently busy with other matters 

“ What are you thinking about, dear wife? a 
let me tell you some good news: I have st last bis 
situation offered me, the salary of which will supe 
us comfortably, with my nee 9g of life, 

Evelyne started and cried, joyfully: 

“ Oh, Lam so glad! Now I am determined!” 

“ Determined on what, dear?” \ il 

“Qh, Clarence, you cannot, be happy with this 
ful debt hanging over your head! Lotus ell ting 
house and move into a smaller one, more su! 
our circumstances, and pay that odious maa; — 
place what may be left in the bank until you 
for our advantage.” 5 

Generous, self-abnegating woman, it wate 
ing of a loving heart that. determined the srt 


was unwise, sadly unwise—but we will not 
OHAPTER IIL 

As it was arranged, the beautiful house mt 
home where the brightest as well a8 : — one? 
of her life had passed. Evelyne sai pet of thedi 
strangers. A small house in yr seguat f" 
was rented, and a small portion of se an wi! 
ture retained ; the rest was sold, anda 
life commenced. 
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—oO ' , 
3 Clarence kept his resolution, and 
e omg e bosom of his sorrowing wife, 
d ie went about her household duties cheerful and 
- ra But ere long she noticed a change ; he again 
ee e irritable and gloomy, and so on fer many weeks. 
iast, ob, misery ! she again detected the taint of the 
ree igon in his breath, and finally he resumed his | 
7 wits, only in a worse degree. He had the sense, | 
radence, to remain sober during the day, but at 
sight ho would return late with an idiotic stare in his 
tie eyes, & meaningless smile on his drawn-down lips, 
while the filthy habits of, the toper became too surely 
his. : : 
did not sink under this last blow, nor give 
er io tenes and lamentations, but, looking -her 
cruel destiny full in the face, resigned herself to meet 
it with the calmness of despair. Her crushed heart 
found no relief in tears ; that gentle outlet for nature’s 
sorrow could not relieve her stony grief. Her face was 
rfectly colourless, and the faintest smile never crossed 
Pe fips ; reechanically she performed her daily duties 
and waited, in hopeless grief, her husband's return. 
Her meals, such as she had to get, were still prepared 
with care, and everything done for his comfort that 
she could do; but every feeling of tenderness for him 
had left her heart for ever, and scornful pity and dis- 
gust bad taken the place of it. If, as he still some- 
times did, he offered a caress in his weak, maudlin way, | 
she shrank with a feeling little short of horror at his | 





touch. 

As the winter advanced, Clarence neglected to pay | 
his rent, and they were obliged to move again; this | 
time to asmall, cheap tenement in a poor section of the | 
city, where the meehanic and artisan found a frugal | 
but neat and comfortable home. ‘The three small | 
rooms they hired were far up the gigantic building that 

tained many fami Here they needed but little | 
furniture, the rest was sold. 

Clarence seldom gave his wife any money, scarcely 
enough to procure food and fuel. Many a day she sat | 
wrapped in a shawl, without sufficient fire to warm the | 
small room, with nothing but dry bread to appease her 
hunger; for Clarence dined down town and had no 
appetite for breakfast, and was usually too much intoxi- 
cated to care for supper. 

She felt as if she must do something to earn herself 
some money for her immediate wants, if only a pittance. 
But what could she do, so delicately reared? She 
understood, to be sure, all the womanly duties in her 
own house, but how apply them to her wants? Finely 
educated though she was, and accomplished, how could 
she, in her present situation, hope to procure pupils in 
music, or drawing, or even the plainer branches, when 
so many highly recommended, and trained for that pur- 
sar thronged the city? There was but one thing for 

todo: she was an exquisite seamstress, from the 
most delicate needlework to the plainest. Her mind 
was made up : she would make an effort. 

We will not follow her in the discouraging effort; 
sullice it to say the difficulties were greater and more 
than she had dreamed of meeting. 

seem she directed her steps to the residence of a 

rm 





Ringing the bell and making known her errand, 
which the servant conveyed to the mistress, she was 
invited to come in, and ushered into the presence of the 
lady. She was a tall, thin, and not unhandsome woman, 
With a large, bright-blue eye, small, meagre face, fine, 
nicely-dressed hair, and large white teeth; withal, 
nather stylish than otherwise in her appearance; but 
there was a querulous, half-disdainful, half-indolent air 
about her, that pronounced her an ill-bred person, let 
oo + dapah what it might. She pointed toa 

, and, after a long 5 uli i 
penl, yo g§ stare, peculiar to near-sighted 
zs Moyped keep a seamstress in the house, but since 

y last I have not been able to find one I like, I have 
considerable work, and if you can give me good recom- 
mendations I will employ you, if you suit me.” 
do Tg preg Poor Evelyne! she had not 
se o this obstacle, for obstacle it was to her. 

® could not refer to any of her former friends with- 


Mrs. Aborn would have been surprised had she been | 


told that she had wounded the poor pale woman 
deeply ; she had not intended to, but she had no knack 
as the term is, and could not read human nature, though 
it was plain as a printed page. 

“TI have never worked for any one, but I feel confi- 
dent my sewing will suit you. I live but a little way 
from here, and will refer you to my landlord.” 

“ Are you married? ” questioned the lady. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“And pray cannot your husband support you, or 
isn’t he kind to you, or does he drink ?” 

The hot blood mounted to Evelyne’s white brow, but 
she replied, quietly,— 

“We are very poor, and I feel as though I would 
like to earn something for myself.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Aborn, “ you may come to- 
morrow morning, and as you are not used to sewing, 
you will make a long day, and if I like you I will pay 
you the same as I do others, though you may not earn 
it. I like to help those who help themselves; but one 
thing,” she continued, as Evelyne rose to go, “ you 
must try to look more cheerful; I am so sympathetic 


and my nerves so delicate that I always suffer to see | 


anyone who wears a sad countenance, and so does Mr. 
Aborn, too.” 

Evelyne was relieved to find herself once more in the 
street, and, drawing her thick veil over her face, walked 
quickly through the gathering gloom to her home. 

Mrs, Aborn had no fault to find with Evelyne’s work, 
and was pleased to say to her at the end of the week 
that “ she liked her work very well, and would employ 
her some time longer; ” and to her confidential friends 
that “ Mrs. Allen was the best she had ever employed,” 


and she would add, ‘she does not mind about going | 





poor, uncared-for wife starts at the sound, and with a 
gasp sinks into blessed insensibility. 

There is a heavy step on the sidewalk, the outer door 
clangs to, and a heavy step slowly mounts the iron 
stairs; but poor Evelyne hears it not, nor heeds the 
entrance of him whoshould have been by hor side this 
trying night. Clarence stumbles along, oursing the 
darkness, and missing the pale, uncomplaining face that 
always awaited his coming. 

The stillness awed him. A light was at length pro- 
cured; turning to the chamber and approaching the 
bed, he gazed upon his wife. The deathly face, the 
half-opened eyes struck as an ice-bolt to his brain and 
sobered him at once. 

“Evva! Evva!” he called, softly. 

Still no reply. 

“Oh, my God! she is dead, dead! ” he cried, bending 
his face to hers. 

He placed his hand on her heart and perceived the 
faintest throb. Thoroughly aroused, and not knowing 
what to do, the half-crazed man hastened to another 
door in the same house, where lived a poor woman 
whom he had seen in his own room occasionally. His 
loud, impatient knock aroused her at once. 

“In Heaven’s name!” he called in answer to her 
question of what was wanted, “come and help me! 
My wife is dying!” 

In a few moments she stood beside him. A few 
words revealed to the kind-hearted woman all she 
needed to know. 

“ Go instantly for a physician,” said Mrs. Grey; “I 
will do what I can while you are gone.” 

Clarence rushed from the house, and when he re- 
turned, followed by a physician, a fire was burning, 
and the poor, unconscious one laid in a more comforta- 


home just as the clock strikes six, as most of the lazy | ble position, and Mrs. Grey was doing all she could to 


things do, but tries to earn her wages. 


done. She looks poorly, that is a fact.” 


All I fear is | restore her. 
that she may be sick before she gets any spring work | 


Dr. Lyons approached the bed, and bending over 
the patient, felt her pulse, then laid his hand on her 


Evelyne often worked twelve or thirteen hours a heart. 


best, she met with little commendation, and often had 


wounded deeper than the sharpest reproof. 

Mrs. Aborn often tried to draw from Evelyne her 
past history. There was something incompatible in her 
manners and language with her circumstances, that 
puzzled her shallow mind; but Evelyne kept her 
own counsel and quietly baffled all impertinent curi- 
osity. 

Evelne worked thus for some weeks, when one morn- 
ing she found herself almost too ill to rise. She did, 
however, and went to her daily task, but before night 
she was obliged to return home, much to the disturb- 
ance of Mrs. Aborn, who querulously declared : 

“It was always so; one never could rely on such 
people. When one had the most to do they were sure 
to make-believe sick or something else. I cannot spare 
you, I really cannot; you promised to stop until my 
work was all done, and this dress I must have to wear 
to-morrow night.” 

“T am sorry, very sorry, Mrs. Aborn, but I cannot 
work any longer at present.” 

“But I tell you I must have my dress! 
stay till that is done?” 

“Impossible! I feel too ill to sit up.” 

“Then I shall be obliged to hire some one else, for 
certainly I shall not give work again to one who cares 
so little for my interest.” 

“Very well, madam.” 

“ But don’t you see it rains, and I cannot go out to- 
day ? ” 

Evelyne made no reply to her last remark, as she 
had put on her bonnet and shawl; she only replied, 
“Good day, madam,” and went down the stairs, an 
ungracious reply following her. 

It did rain hard, but Evelyne had no money to pay 
for a conveyance, and could not summon courage to 
ask for any, thovgh several weeks’ wages were due to 
her. She walked as quickly as she could, but she was 
wet through when she reached home, 


Can’t you 





a nnties her destitution, frem which she shrank 
ad an pride of a finely-organized nature. She 
ong secluded herself from even her nearest 


friends that she was almost forgotten by that fickle so- | 


could 7% — acknowledged her its queen. How 
thoughtles then, give satisfactory references to this 
feeling €s8, worldly woman, who had not delicacy of 
ten ij 

ani? the appearance of the bowed form of her appli- 


By * 
fm tha heatiated 80 long that Mrs. Aborn turned 
ourprise ama ® at which she was engaged, and to her 
er visitor impatience, for she hated scenes, found 
er eye she ne away the tears that had started to 
and, chen he favoured her with another long stare 
win re a few minutes, said : i 
ing wer] — . the matter? I am in the habit of ask- 
spectable you S oem I employ, and if you are re- 
ose for wh, need not fear to give me the names of 
Whom you have worked.” 


enough to read the cireumstances plainly writ- | 


Too sick to light a fire—for, though late in the spring, 
| it was quite cold—the exhausted woman undressed 
| herself and, cold and shivering, crept into bed. Long 
were the hours that she lay moaning in pain, and, as 
the day drew to a close, listening for her husband’s 
| steps, hoping he would return early, with no reason to 
suppose he would. 

At last night’s gathered gloom shrouded the city; 


| the chilled rain fell heavier, the bleak winds shrieked | natured woman, bendin 


and drove furiously through the almost deserted streets. 


| The dim street-lamps were lighted; and still he came | the sick one. 


| not. Lights gleamed from the casement of many a 
happy home, and the thick curtains but softened the 
gush of rich music floating out on the storm. 


day, with throbbing head and strained eyes, so anxious | 
was she to satisfy her hard task-mistress ; but do her 


to bear with covert sneers and fretful flings, that | 





| siok iz now. 
a | —sick a long tir f.. put you are better 
Sounds | 


of laughter fell on the ear, and flitting forms in the | 


| mazy dance spoke of hearts care-free. 
trast to the cold, dark room where the sufferer lay ! 
One by one the lights go out, and sounds of mirth are 
hushed; the great city is wrapped in slumber. From 


What a con-} 


| the distant church-steeple clangs the hour of one; the | 


“‘ How long has she been thus?” he asked, turning 
to Clarence. 

“TIT do not know,” replied the conscience-stricken 
man; “I have but just returned, and found her in this 
condition.” 

The white-haired doctor turned quickly around, 
bending his full dark eyes upon the young man for a 
moment, and seemed to comprehend the whele. 

Asking a few necessary questions, he turned his 
whole attention to the poor young creature before him. 

“Ts there any hope? Can you not save her, doc- 
tor ?” asked the husband, with quivering lips. 

“T do not know,” replied Dr. Lyons, almost sternly ; 
“her life hangs only by a thread. All that skill can 
do shall be done to save her.” 

There was hurrying to and fro through the storm 
for medicines ; there were busy, skilful fingers kindly 
helping, and the physician, with grave, tender interest, 
earnestly watching by the bedside. The hours of night 
wore on—the grey of morning appeared in the east, 
when a tiny dead babe was placed in her husband’s 


arms. 

“ Will she live? oh, will she live, doctor?” he chok- 
ingly asked. 

“She may live; they might both have lived had I 
been sooner sent for.” 

With bowed head and remorse at his heart, Clarence 
Allea went about the duties before him. With tender, 
constant care, he watched by his sick wife, refusing 
rest and food, or only taking enough to sustain life, 
until, at the end of two weeks, her youth and strong 
constitution conquered. The crisis was past, and the 
light of intelligence beamed in her beautiful eyes once 
more. 

It was sabbath morning, clear and serene, in early 
June. The chime of church bells rang out on the 
still, soft air, that stole through the sick-room. Dr. 
Lyons had just gone, leaving his patient in a deep, 
quiet sleep. 

Almost breathlessly, Clarence watched her, and when 
at length she opened her eyes and answered calmly, 
though faintly, when he called her name, he bowed his 
head upon her pillow, with a gush of thankful tears. 
She was saved—the precious life that hung wavering in 
the balance was saved to him at last. 

With great effort Evelyne raised her hand and laid it 
on the bowed head. She did not realize her situation, 
and looked wonderingly at the strange nurse who, 
hearing voices, had come to the door. 

“ You are better, dear sql, ain't you?” said the good- 
over the bed. 
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But Evelyne had been striving to collect her scattered 
thoughts, her eyes fixed all the time upou her husband’s 
face. 

* Oh, yes, I remember,” she uttered, slowly. “ Alone | 
in ‘the cold, darkness and storm; yes, I remember; | 
*twas cold, oh, so cold!” She turned away her head | 
and closed her eyes, while a slight shudder passed over } 
her frame 

Clarence reeled as though struck by a heavy blow; 
he could make no reply; he did not attempt it. The 
nureé anxiously listened; she feared the remembrance 
so frightful*would be too much for the weakened state 
of her charge. But it was the mind, not the body, 
that would suffer the most by the remembrance of 

those dark hours, that only years would efface from 
memory. 

Nature rallied all her energies, and in a few weeks 
Evelyne so far recovered as to be able to attend to her 
household. She never spoke of her lost babe, but in 
secret she mourned over hercrushed hopes. She never 
smiled, but settled sadness gathered around her, un- 
cheered by # single gleam of joy. She had no wishes, 
no desires—all, all were blank. 

Never, in the bright days of their early wedded life, 
was Clarence more devotedly alive to her comfort. He 
attended closely to business through the day, but every 
leisure hour was given to her. In vain he tried to lead 


made very nicely for one shilling a-piece, but I thought 
I would give the job to you.” 

“ You are very kind,” returned Evelyne, who would 
have smiled at Mrs. Aborn’s dismayed, unwinking stare 
if she ever smiled at anything. “You are very kind, 
but I must decline making them for any less than the 
sum I named.” 

“But you sew so beautifully, I want you to make 
them.” 

‘«T will for the price I named, and no less, madam,” 

“Well, I must say, for a woman in your situation 
you are impertinent to those who woald help you.” 

Evelyne rose from her chair. ‘There was no’ re- 
sisting that quiet, self-possessed air, and the rude, ill-bred 
woman of wealth and fashion was cowed befere her 
humble seamstress, and soon took her leave, thoroughly 
exasperated. 

“ There,” she muttered, as the carriage rolled along, 
“T have spent all this time for nothing, and I shall be 
late to dinner, as I live!” she continued, looking at her 
watch, “and Mr. Aborn will scold, all for that high- 
strung creature deing just the same as to tell me to 
leave the house!” 

Mrs. Aborn was late for dinner—no uncommon 
thing for her—much to the annoyance of Mr. Aborn, 
a very particular, methodical sort of a man, who made 
it the great business of his life to make money, and 





her mind to the world and its enjoyments; in vain he 
pictured the future, their future, in radiant colours. 
Too late—too late. He had wantonly trampled on 
her loving heart, changed her hopes to ashes, and 
hung her life in gloom. She could never be to him 
again the loving friend and joyous companion she had | 


n. 

Clarence did not murmur at the bitter decree; he 
knew it was his own work, and accepted the puvish- | 
ment. But all the nobler aspirations of his nature 
were aroused to action, and he determined to devote 
his life to winning back the heart estranged from 
him. 

As soon as she was able, Evelyne called on Mrs. 
Aborr to get the pay for her work: 

“T thought you would be glad to come back again,” 





to eat, and a pleasant room to sit in.” 

“T have called for my pay,” quietly returned Eve- 
lyne. 
“Twe shillings per day! Why, I hired you by the 
week, at the regular price. I never give but six shil- ' 
lings a week,” returned Mrs. Aborn, with some excite- 
ment, opening her large eyes to their fullest extent, 
when Evelyne named the amount due to her. | 

“ But you board and lodge them at that price.” | 

Evelyne spoke in the same quiet tone she had used 
throughout. | 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Allen, I never do when they come for 
only a few weeks.” 

“ T can take no less,” said Evelyne, rising. 

She scorned to contend with this woman, hard as 
she had worked for the money. I 

Mrs. Aborr was startled; she never let money stand | 
in the way of her interest or pleasure, well as she 
loved it. It was for her interest to retain the good- | 
will of this poor woman, who, she felt sure, would not 
be turned from her put pose. 

“T will give it to you, though it is more than I ever | 
paid before. I want some more work done, and will 
call at your house in a few days, if you will give me | 
your address.” 

Evelyne, without reply, wrote it down on the paper, 
handed it to her, and, receiving the money so grudg- 
ingly bestowed, gladly left the house. | 





OHAPTER IV. 


Iw a few days Mrs. Aborn’s carriage stopped at the 
humble tenement Evelyne called home. As she entered, 
with a rustle and spread, and sank languidly into the 
seat offered, she was evidently considerably puzzled. 
The softly-yielding carpet that covered the floor did 
not correspond with the coarse paper that hung on the 
walls; or the few pieces of costly furnitnre with the 
yellow-grained ceiling. The books that were scattered | 
around, as if in constant use, were in costly, though 
plain bindings.- A delicate wire flower-stand, on 
which some rare plants were blossoming, stood by the | 
window. 

“ Well,’ I declare, Mrs. Allen,” exclaimed the lady, 
staring about her, “for a needle-woman I must say | 
you are well lodged!” 

Evelyne 26 no reply, bu seating herself, quietly 
waited Mer visitor to o She | 
Ber in no hur j 

“Ul the Other y 
lyhe said: ' 


“Di 1 . 
“ You Mets me to do 


| 


mn her business. 
Ty, however, but chatted of this, that 
til, wearied with seless talk, Eve- 
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less ? 
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madam,” he 
Dear me, v a't you 


1 take any | 
my! way, I ca 


1 ‘Get them | 


j~u— 


save it, and, withal, a very good man, whose word on 
Change was equal to his bond. 

As his wife opened the street-door, a strange voice, 
speaking in the parlour, fell upon her ear. She was 
glad that somebody had come to dinner; it would save 
her a reprimand for the present. 

“ Ah, here comes Mrs. Aborn,” said her husband, as 
she entered the parlour. “My dear, this is Dr. Ed- 
wards, an old college friend. He has just returned 
from abroad,” he continued, as the lady offered her 
hand. 


“1 am happy to see you, sir. My husband has often 


| water to his lips. “ But do tell me, dear 
| Vulgar person you speak of ‘such 
Stress that she can command ‘her own Prices?” 








dwelt upon as little as possible. 


“Very,” returned that t] 
thére was @ tfemor in the hand that hing) 
¢ 


an fon eng 


“Oh, my friend, she is not a ya . ” 
rupted the host, “ but a handsome wc aa * 
woman, who, I think, has séen better daya” Yuuay 

“Ah, I thought Mrs. Aborn called her M 
This was said carelessly, while he parted a ae 
with his spoon. “She is unmarried then?” oy 

“She is married,” returned ‘Mrs, Aborn, “by 
husband is not much, I believe, if the truth was > 
though T could never learn anything from her et 

“Ah, well, dear Mrs. Atorn, take pity on 
bachelor and tell me where the lives I avn 
some work for me, I will em 
aeatts ‘ ploy her on. your nem. 

alcolm had concealed his deep in’ 
less seeming, and so awakened hie ted ng 
quiries, but the moment he could, withott 
he left his friend’s house, and Wasteued to tha street 
and number named.’ He felt assured that her he had 
wong in vain throughout the great city was found x 

His eager knock was answeréd, and 
his beloved Evelyne lay, halffajnting, tc a 
Again and again he kissed the pale lips, the thin whis 
cheeks, unable to speak for joy at finding her, and grid 
at beholding the change a few years had Wrought, At 
last, when more calm, they sat down; she ‘0 scqui 
her brother with the changes that had ‘tiken place, 
and he to explain why he had been ‘so long silent 

In speaking of her misfortunes, Evelyne’ revealed 
everything freely, as to her second self’ but her hu. 
band’s grievous faults and his treatment to herself ay 
c Wortan-like, she 
blamed circumstances more than ‘hor husband; sy 
spoke with a shudder of Mr. Foster, and the stray 


named you in such terms that you seem like an old | influence he exercised over him. 


friend.” 


Dr. Edwards bowed over the fair hand, and made a‘ and the 


Malcolm Edwards respecting the feelings of the wis 
pride of woman, made no comment on her 


suitable reply; while Mr. Aborn, pleased as he was to | husband's conduct; but when she had finished he hil 
was the lady’s greeting, “where you would have plenty | meet with one he had scarcely seen since they left col- | his hand on her head, as he used to do long ago, sud 


lege, could not forget that his favourite dish of boiled 
lamb was waiting. 

“ Come, come,” said he, casting a reproachful glance 
at his wife, “the bell rang ten minutes ago. Doctor, 
give my wife your arm, and we will see what the cook 
has done for us to-day.” 

They were soon discussing the really nice dinner, for 


Mr. Aborn prided himself on good dinners every day in | through the white fingers. 


the week. He had great affection for the inner man. 
I speak advisedly when I say Mr. Aborn, for he was in 
truth at the head of the cooking department, Lis wife’s 
“ nerves were so weak.” 

In spite of the engrossing business of serving the 
table gracefully, Mrs. Aborn could not forget the insult, 
as she was pleased to term it, she had received that 
morning, and was impatient to relate it to her husband, 
A strange guest was no obstacle to her, for she had, as 
we have hinted, rather an obtuse sense of the fitness of 
things. As the dessert was placed upon the table, and 
the servant withdrew, the lady said : 

“I must tell you, my dear; where I have been this 
morning, and I think you will agree with me at last in 
regard to Mrs, Allen. I have been to her about mak- 
ing your shirts, as you requested me to do.” 

Dr. Edwards arrested the strawberry half-way to 
his lips, and bent his eyes with new interest to the 
speaker. 

“Well, will she make them?” inquired the hus- 
band 

“No, and she has treated me most insultingly be- 
sides.” 

The Doctor’s interest was gone; it was only the 
name after all that was familiar, not the character. 

“Insulted you? Impossible! Why,I never saw a 
more quiet, ladylike person ; she seemed gentleness it- 
self,” said Mr. Aborn, in surprise. 

The delicious frait had again lost its flavour, and 
Malcolm Edwards listened eagerly for the answer. 

““T guess you would not think so had you seen her 
to-day. I found her in a dreadfully low place, to be 
sure, but in rooms furnished with beautiful furniture— 
nice carpets and curtains, though they might have been 
second-hand.” 

“Well, my dear, that has nothing to do with the 
shirts.” 

“Well, I am coming to that. I asked her if she 
would make them. She said she would, at the same 
time naming such an unreasonable price that I ven- 
tured to say I thought it too much—that I could get 
them done much less. She very insolently told me I 








had better get them done then.” 

“Why, I told you to engage her to make them at 
her own price,” said Mr. Aborn. 

“T should, but she got right up, as much as to say 


said, with deep feeling: 

* My poor little sister, how you have suffered! Her- 
after I shall watch over you. My mother left s cher 
coucerning you, but I have been sadly noglectfal o 
late, Will you give me a brotlier’s privilege to be eve 
near you, darling?” 

There was no audible reply. but the tears fell fas 

alcolm Edwards knew 
they were tears of grateful affection, and he wasa- 
swered, seems 

Later, a tempting re; was with her om 
hands, and sek Ss are dated” Hd had regained 
much of his former good looks, for he was fast emand- 
pating himself from the thrall of a vile appetite, Ie 
did not see their guest’ at first, but going to his wik 
kissed her, and inquired tenderly how she was. 

“ How bright you look, dear! Have you heard go 
news?” 

She glanced at her brother, who now came formani 
holding out'his hand. A flush of shame mantled th 
face of the young man, but he gave the wanderers 
cordial greeting. ’ 

“ We are much changed in circumstances since you 
absence, Malcolm.” un 

“You are, indeed. I only heard of your misforta 
when I returned to Naples a few weeks ago, snd mi 
haste to return, I have been wandering in Aftts 
many months, and received no news from home in tht 
time. It gave you a chance to prove your friends 
How many stood the test, Clarence?” 

An impatient gesture was the only answer at fit 
but afterwards he said, sadly: 2 

“ Perhaps I had as many as I deserved.” 

“Well, I Hope this one proved true, said eer 
placing his hand on Evelyne’s shoulder, as she came 
announce tea. 

“A lifetime can only repay o true-hearted oM- 
stancy,” replied Constance, fervently. 

Seated feanl the tea-table, Dr. Edwards eve 
to unfold his purpose. His mother left A re" 
pounds to be settled on Evelyne's eldest ¢ 98 
five years old, if he lived; if he did not, . 
settled upon Evelyne herself whenever Maloo 

roper. ig nots 
4 Now is the time you need it, sister. bor 
large fortune, but it will enable you A Che added, 
ness,” he said, turning to nce, ‘if 
smiling, “ Evva has not grown miserly. 

Clarence pressed his hand, and said: be restored 

“TI am truly thankfal that Evve int bat asi 
the position of which I have depriv oh my own ha 
me, I will not touch one penny; wi wy 


I will work until I redeem pt om to the 


“It is best so,” answe 


she wished me to go, and would listen to nothing more. | look of Evelyne. Then, grasping the band 
My! you would think her a queen with her airs! Very | he said, “Go on, end when you eel 


insolent some of those low people are; don’t you think / self, you shall not lack capital.” 


so, Dr. Edwards?” 


for more suitable 


Speedily arrangements were made 
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lodgings, until a new home cou 

Jected. reraiealyee vs goon installed iu elegant apart- 
a av'the best part of the-city. Her old acquain- 
* found het, for there is' nothing like the 


| 


fail as ever.” 

“T tell you, you will succeed eventually, if you do not 
at first; you can now well afford to risk a few pounds 
in the certainty of making thousands,” urged the lot- 


“T gave you all I had in the world, and robbed my 


fte? the events just recorded, as | poor, patient wife of every comfort, and nearly of life, 


in my insatiate desire for gain. Between drink and the 


ances #00 . , te ee es. 
"4 roving the eyesight; but Eve 
en bt Mehekr ott, sail estimated their friend- | tery-dealer. 
j acoordingiy. 
be . 
quae Berner fast gaining the esteem of his em- 


joyers, was returning home one evening, he felt a 


band laid on his’ shoulder, and, turning ‘quickly, re- | 


i i udder him who had been his evil 
one hg lg held out ‘his hand, which was re- 
joctantly taken, and'said with a kindly smile: 

“How well you ate looking, Allen, and I hear you 
are doing well. Iam glad, truly glad. . . 
«] thank you, Mr. Forster, Tam sure,” replied Cla- 


retice, who did not wish to appear churlish, “I believe | 


ye You may well believe me,” returned the hypocrite, 
in the earnest tone he could well assume. “ I know 
of no one at whose success I should so much rejoice, 
Why have you not been round? For three nights 
successively I'dreamed you had won the first prize. 

Once this language would have kindled a desire in 
the breast of his listewer, but that'time was past. 

“] have no time,” replied the young man, “or in- 
clinatton ; I shall never buy another ticket.” 

“Nonsense, Allen. Fortune cannot always frown.” 

“T have no desire to tempt her again in the lottery ; 
I have suffered enough to last a lifetime.” 

“Js that so?’ ‘Well, God ‘forbid’I should influence 
s man against his convictions! Wecan be friends just 
thé same. Come in,"—they were standing before a 
pelace-like saloon—“ come in; let us take one glass to 
our continued good-will,” and the tempter made a move- 
ment to enter. 

“No, I'thank you, Foster; I don’t drink anything.” 

“Not drink anything !. I did not know of that; but 
Iam glad you have left it off—a bad habit, a bad habit; 
if I bad left it off when I was young I shouid be a rich 
man now; but Iam too old'to form new habits. I 
congratulate you.” And ho shook the hand of Clarence 
heartily. “But come in while I havea drink, and 
then we will walk up town together; I have some- 
thing of importance te say to you.” 

«] will ‘wait for you heré,” said Clarence, who did 
not even wisli to enter. 

“Nonsense! I say come in; I want to take my time,” 
and seeing Clarence ‘still hesitate, he continued, “I 
hope you are not one of those who are unable to resist 
a glass of liquor if it is within your reach!” The half- 
sneer habitual to his countenance curled his lip as he 


spoke. 

Aslight flush rose to the young man’s cheek ; his 
pride was touched. 

“I will show him I can resist,” he thought ; so with- 
a word he followed his companion into the 


They seated themselves at a table distant from the 
other guests, and while the stimulant was’ prepating, 
Mr. Foster entered on @ lively discussion of the news 
of the day, business prospects, and so on, with appa- 
tatly no object but passing the time. He had ano- 
ther object, however, the wily schemer. He wished to 
sound the man before him. Foster felt that he was 
slipping from his grasp, and an effort must be made to 
get the young man again in his power. 

For several weeks Clarence had not entered the office 
of the lottery-vendor; but Foster did not care, for he 
had at last robbed him of all he had or could get. But 
of late the prospects of the ruined man were brighten- 

» and he felt it was for his interest to make a show 

ess again. 
cae apne was set befors him, and, as he leisurely 
ew its contents, he led the conversation directly to 
pee business. He named several persons who had 

Wn large sums lately, especially one who had drawn 
te first prize. ‘Clarence listened—interested, it is true, 
~ 7 — on Sune of trying his fortune again, 

- “ : 
cepa ad who NES keenly regarding his 
'y don’t you try your luck once again, Allen? 
You a = a are sure to eucceed** hos 
ly 80 hy am I more likely to 
than I have been ?” asked Clarence.” bir og 
bea ee for various reasons. A man who has had 

, re at first is sure'to win. Fortune will turn in 

a atlast. I have been in the business so long 
held ¢ +r how it turns. Thea again, I dreamed you 
pact _ — ~ succession, as I told you.” 

> ied carelessly. Ho i 
— Were his clear sense! woken 
Vell, ha said, “I am afraid your dream will prove 

“Oh, as re I have no means if I had the inclination.” 
in oan > or means, never let that consideration stand 
sponded the You feel ‘inclined to try your luck,” re- 
one I will trast. » agerly. “It is not every 

in oe I have always felt more than 
i Your wey coma -_ if can place a fortune 


“You 
are very good to trust me, Foster, but you will 





lottery, my repufation and happiness were nearly 
ruined. No; I will have nothing to do with either.” 
Clarence took his hat, as if impatient to go; the lines 
round his fine mouth grew firm and a look of determi- 
nation settled in his eyes. 

“In afew moments, my friend,” said Foster, detain- 
ing him; “I must have another glass,” 

Another was brought, and Mr. Foster sipped its con- 
tents in silence. He was nonplussed. He well under- 
stood this man’s weakness, but not his strength; he 
had never seen it exhibited before. He had intended 
only to sound his victim this time, but the opposition 
he met with made him more eager, at’ the same time 
provoking his caustic temper, and the several glasses of 
liquor rendered him less cautious than usual. After a 
few moments’ silence he said: 

“T hear that Dr. Edwards, your wife’s old lover, has 
returned.” . 

A crimson flush glowed on his companion’s cheek, 
but he answered, quietly: 

“My wife's brother has returned, if thatis whom you 
mean.” 

“ Ah, yes, brother, and settled half of his fortune on 
his amiable sister. Rather an unusual thing in these 
days.” 

“ He has settled a sum left by his mother on my 
wife,” returned Clarence, feeling most uncomfortable at 
the sarcastic tone and manner of the speaker. 

“Indeed! think you so? Is it possible, my friend, 
they made you believe tliat plausible story? Ithought 
you were a man of sense, and, making the best of a bad 
job, were only waiting to get the money into your own 
hands.” ‘ 

It would be impossible to describe the offensive shrug 
and sneer with which these words were uttered. To 
do the man justice, he did not realize the enormity of 
the insult he offered to Allen; his standard of female 
excellence was very low, but so was his knowledge ; 
he spoke according to his light, consequently never 
named a woman but with a disparaging sneer. 

Clarence started to his feet; there was a boding 
gleam in his usually laughing eyes, and the veins on 
his forehead stood out like cords on the purple surface ; 
his hands were clenched, but he forced himself to speak 
calmly. 

“Will you explain yourself, Mr. Foster? I don’t 
think I quite understand your meaning.” 

“My meaning is quite plain,” returned the other, 
who had also risen. “It is no very uncommon thing 
for a woman to barter her honour for ease and plenty ; 
they will all do it if they have an opportunity.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when a blow 
from the clenched hand of young Allen felled him to 
the floor, 

He was on his feet in an instant, but like an enraged 
tiger, Clarence sprang at him, 

“Make an apology,” he hissed, “or I will force it 
from your accursed throat!” holding that organ with 
a grip of iron. A 

Foster did not reply; he could not, but he carried 
his hand quickly to his bosom ; there was a flash, a re- 
port, and the vice-like grip relaxed, and, with a groan, 
poor Clarence Allen fell to the floor, weltering in his 
own heart's blood. 

“It was in self-defence; you are witness, gentlemen, 
it was in self-defence,” said the murderer, coolly put- 
ting up the pistol, and pointing to a dagger lying near 
the fallen man, which, it is needless to say, Clarence 
never held. 

The spectators stood ‘aghast; for—though’ several 
sprang to separate the belligerents—the whole affair 
passed so rapidly, that no one had time to interfere ; 
and now they stood paralyzed at the awful catastrophe 
happening in their midst. 

The feeling was but momentary, however. The 
wounded man was raised and carried to the air; a 
physician was sent for, and the homicide guarded until 
he could be secured. 

Foster made no attempt to escape, but quietly seated 
himself, to await the verdict of the physician, who 
chanced to be passing, and was called in. 

“He is dead, quite dead,” said Dr. Lyons, rising 
from his stooping posture, as he swept back the curls 
from the almost womanly brow of the dead man. 

“ Unfortunate man! I am afraid it will break the 
heart of his wife.” 

“Do youtknow her?” asked a gentleman standing 
aoe sorrow expressed in every line of his friendly 
ace. 

“Yes; I am her physician.” y 

“Then, sir, will you not assume the sad responsi- 
bility of breaking this news to her? Mr. Allen was 
my friend, and I do not feel equal to the task.” | 


]d be se- | want your pay some time, and I am just as likely to | 





The kind-kearted doctor undertook the sad office, 
and started to prepare the young wife for the recep- 
tion of her husband’s corpse. 

Evelyne was impatiently awaiting her husband's re- 
turn. It was the first night for many months that he 
had remained away so late. After much persuasion 
she had consented to accompany him to the opera, and 
had long been dressed ready to go. From time to time 
she looked at her watch, and then anxiously from the 
window, trying in vain to throw off the gloom that 
had hung around her ali day, deepening as the twilight 
deepened. 

A knock at the door startled her, ‘and when she 
opened it and greeted her physician, marking the sor- 
rowful expression of his benevolent face,’ her hoart 
misgave her. Trembling in every limb, she sank back 
into a seat, motioning him to’ do the same, But Dr. 
Lyons came to her side, and, taking her hand, said: 

“My dear Mrs. Allen, I have some bad news to tell 
you. Can you bear it now?” 

“ My husband! what of him? What has happened? ” 
cried Evelyne, clasping the doctor’s hand, while every 
particle of colour fled from her face. 

“ Be calm, my dear child;” said her friend, tenderly : 
“he has been wounded badly, and they are bringing 
him home.” 

Evelyne rose from her seat, and, laying her hand on 
the doctor’s arm, every line of her white face rigid, 
on her pleading eyes searching his for the truth, 
said : 

“Tell me all, Dr. Lyons; I can bear it. He is dead, 
is it not so?” 

He had no time for reply, the sound of feet entering 
the street-door and ascending the stairs fell upon their 
ears, and in another moment the door was thrown 
open, and the body of him that left her that morning 
full of bounding life and hope lay stark and ghastly 
before her. 

With a low wail the bereaved and sorrowing woman 
knelt beside the lifeless form, kissing the cold lips, in 
that moment forgetting neglect and wrong, the grief 
and pain he had ever caused her—all his weakness, all 
his faults, and only remembered the gay, fond lover 
of her girlhood, the idolized husband of her youth, 
and tears of agony and regret rained over his still 
features. 

We will draw a veil over the closing scenes; those 
who have been bereaved understand them well. 

For two years, in sable robes, Evelyne lived in re- 
tirement; her heart, alas, had long before ‘been 
shrouded in mourning, and then, at the earnest en- 
treaties of her friends, and feeling that she was ‘not 
created to live in vain, she once more entered the busy 
world. 

A little later she gave her hand to him who had been 
her unchanging friend through all, and whose unself- 
ish and considerate love had been her shield through 
these dark days of woe. 

It was a soft glowing day in autumn that Evelyne 
once more stood before the same altat'that, eight years 
te tes 6 saw her a joyous bride. The bloom.of girl- 

ood had left her cheek, and the suffering she had passed 
through cast a sweet pensiveness over her countenance, 
otherwise she was unchanged; and Malcolm Edwards 
fondly thought, when he clasped her as his wife, she 
was far lovelier at her second bridal than at‘her first. 

In the fulness and ‘steadfast love of the great heart 
that enshrines her Evelyne has found peace, The 
feverish happiness and sorrow of her earlier’ life are 
softened by time, until they seem like bright or hideous 
dreams. Prattling babes are given her in place of 
those lost—the crowning joy in woman's life, a mo- 
ther’s love, she feels to her uttermost, and her days are 
employed in doing good. The poor, the sick, the sor- 
rowful call her blessed. 

One word more. Foster was found guilty and con- 
victed of manslaughter, and had to work out his sen- 
tence. So for a long time one scoundrel less walked, 
in broad daylight, among men. G. A. 


em eore seme 


LonDON FROM THE SKIES.—Mr. Glaisher, in speak- 
ing of his last ascent in a balloon for scientific purposes, 
says: “The scene around was probably one that can- 
not be equalled in the world at one glance—the homes 
of 3,000,000 of people were seen, and so distinctly, that 
every large building, at every part, was easily distin- 
guished, while those almost under us, viz., the’ Bank 
and Newgate, the docks, and surrounding buildings, 


&c., in such detail, that thir groun*plans could have 
been drawn. Cannon $f; cet, leading tvs ul’s, was 
easily traced; it was" gifficult to believ ae ° at 
that small building #,,5 St. Paul's. Loose cele 


Oxford Street waag Visible; the parks, the jiating 
“ _ ~ with its radia 5 
Parliament, anc ¥ Millbank ieee ted notice. In fact, 


lines from the i ce a 

F tre, at once ® 
the whole of gi °°” was visible, «Hines of 
very clearly ‘th om all around there bens of 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1863. 


THE LATE LORD LYNDHURST. 








Tue great lawyer, Lord Lyndhurst, who was 
destined to be three times Lord High Chancellor of 
England, was born in Boston, Massachussetts, within 
the transatlantic possessions of his King, George the 
Third, the date of his birth being the 21st of May; 
1772. His‘ father, John Singleton Copley (whose 
Christian names were his son’s also) was a disting uished 
American artist, who, after the American revolution, 
came to England, where he rose to fame. Mr. Copley 
died on the 9th of September, 1815, leaving little be- 
hind him except some good pictures and the house in 
George-street, which became the property of his only 
son, just then rising rapidly into forensic celebrity. 

Young Copley was not sent to a public school; but, 
after a few years of private tuition under a clergy- 
man of the namé of Horne, he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and soon obtained a scholarship. At this 
time Trinity was the home of two remarkable men, 
Richard Porson and the celebrated Professor Farish- 
The profound mathematical acquirements of Farish 
took a scientific and mechanical turn. He was a great 
practical mechanic. The future Chancellor learned 
carpentering besides mathematics from this eminent 
man. When he was Chancellor his box of tools was 
his delight ; he made models of houses and churches, 
and he frequently repaired, with his own hand, the 
breakages made by his children or his servants. In 
1797 he became an M.A., and shortly afterwards he 
entered himself of Lincoln’s-inn, and was called to the 
bar on the 8th of June, 1804. He chose the Midland 
Circuit, which then boasted of Samuel Romilly and 
Spencer Perceval among its leading members. 

When Copley was called to the bar the nation was 
in the throes of a great revolutionary epoch. He soon 
managed to secure a large business, but it was not till 
nine years after this that the young lawyer attained 
any eminence out of “ Nisi prius.” In 1817 the dema- 
gogue, Henry Hunt, called a meeting in Spafields, 
which ended in the riots that led to the execution of 
the sailor Cashman, for the murder of a Mr. John 
Platt, and the trial, for high treason and sedition, of 
Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson, John Hooper and 
Thomas Preston. Sir Charles Wetherel! and Mr. Cop- 
ley were retained for the defence. Sir Charles, though 
a rampant old tory, had conceived some spite 
against the Government, and in his speech for the de- 
fendants launched out into virulent abuse of the 
Ministry, its spies, and its general villanies. Mr. Cop- 
ley was more shrewd, especially as Lord Liverpool was 
present, and in his address, which was a masterpiece of 
reasoning on the law of high treason, avoided the 
absurd indiscretion of his senior, much to the Premier's 
satisfaction. About this time Wetherell and Copley 
were toasted all over London as the “ People’s friends! ” 
At the trial of the publisher of the Quarterly for an al- 
leged libel on Colonel Maceroni, Copley being for the 
defence, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Liverpool, 
who were subpoenaed in the case, were on the bench. 
So pleased was the earl with Mr. Copley’s speech and 
manner, that he sent him an invitation to call on him 
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after the trial, and the consequence was a seat in the | 
House for Yarmouth. A few months later, saw Mr. Cop- | 


ley Chief Justice of Chester, in the room of Serjeant Best, 
and in 1818 he left Yarmouth to sit for Ashburton, 


Shortly after this he became Solicitor-General, and in | 


1819 married Sarah Gery, daughter of Mr. Charles 


Brunsden, and widow of Colonel Thomas, who fell at | 


Waterloo. It is generally believed that he took his 
title as a peer from the place where he first met his 
wife—Lyndhurst, in Hampshire—as Sir Frederic 
Thesiger took his from the place where he got his first 
wife—Chelmsford, in Essex. 

It fell to the lot of Sir John Copley, as Solicitor- 
General, to take part in conducting the presecution of 
the Princess of Wales. What a spectacle was that! 


| 
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then , Attorney-General, stood for. the University. of 
Cambridge, of which he was one of the most con- 
spicuous living ornaments. _He was returned at the 
head of the poll, on the 13th of June 1826, having. 771 
votes, his colleague, Lord Palmerston, having 631 
votes, A portentous change, however, was at hand, 
and Sir John Copely was not destined to enjoy for long 
the honour of representing this university—at least, in 
the lower House of Parliament. In 1826 he was ap- 


| pointed Master of the Rolls. 


The Roman Catholic question had for years agitated | 
and perplexed England. In one of the grand debates 
on, emancipation (March 1827) the Master of the Rolls 
delivered a splendid speech in opposition to Sir Francis | 
Burdett’s resolution in favour of the measure, saying 
that if the concession which was asked for, could be 
granted safely, he admitted the propriety of making it, 
but that there was great cause for suspicion and alarm 
in the present attitude of the Roman Catholics, He 
seemed to assume the tone of an Eldon. Canning de- 
molished him in a few terrible sentences, and the an- 
tagonism severed their friendship for about twenty-four 
hours. But such well-matched personages did not find 
it to their interest to have a serious quarrel. 

The sudden illness of Lord Liverpool in the early 
of 1827 caused a break-up of the Ministry, and the King 
was obliged to accept Canning as First Minister. Sir 
John was appointed Chancellor, and. took his seat as 
Lord Chancellor and Baron Lyndhurst, of Lyndhurst, in 
Hampshire, at the end of April, 1827, and his lordship 
was introduced into the House of Lords by Lord King 
(the bishop-hater) and Lord Howard de Walden. Can- 
ning caught cold at Lord Lyndhurst’s villa at Wimble- 
don, and died shortly after his premiership. Lyndhurst 
retained the Chancellorship under the succeeding 
Ministry of Lord Goderich, and also under the Duke of 
Wellington. He “ratted,” however, from his former 
principles. 

In allusion to this Sir Charles Wetherell said :— 
“ When my attention was called to this Bill, (Catholic 
emancipation) I felt it my duty to look over the oath 
taken by both the Attorney-General and the Lord 
Chancellor; and it was my judgment, rightly or 
wrongly, that I was called upon to draw a bill subver- 
sive of the Church. Am I, then, to be twitted, taunted, 
and attacked for refusing to do that in the subordinate 
office of Attorney-General, which a more eminent 
adviser of the Crown declared, only two years ago, he 
would not do? Let the attack come. J have no 
speech to eat. J have no apostacy to explain. J have 
no paltry subterfuge to resort to. J have not to say one 
day a thing is black, another day it is white. J was not 
in one year a Protestant Master of the Rolls, and the 
next a “ Catholic” Lord Chancellor! I had rather be 
as I am now, the humble member for Plympton, than 
be guilty of such contradictions, such unexplainable 
conversion, such miserable, contemptible apostacy.” 
This was strong language, but can any one say it was 
undeserved? Lord Lyndhurst, Sir R. Peel, and the 
Duke of Wellington were the three Ministers who 
waited on the King at Windsor to urge on his 
Majesty acquiescence ia a Roman Catholic Empancipa- 
tion Bill. 

When the Tory Ministry were turned. out, Lord 
Lyndhurst was compelled to resign the seals. It is 
said that he did so reluctantly, and actually was willing 
to hold his office under a Reform Government, But 
he was not retained in office, though Earl Grey ap- 
pointed him, in 1830, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

In the discussions on the Reform Bill, Lord Lynd- 
hurst took @ prominent part He was Chief Baron at 
this time, and it appeared as much of a scandal that he 
should interfere in politics as Lord Ellenborough’s sit- 
ting inthe Cabinet when Chief Justice. Sir Francis 
Burdett, in the House of Commons, denounced him as 
the maker and unmaker of Ministries; the leader of a 
faction, a man whe under his judge’s rebes wore a 
harlequin’s habit, a violent political partisan, a man, 
like Zimri in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 

So various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Notwithstanding this, the King sent for him as a 
Privy Councillor, 

When Lord Grey resigned in 1834, Lord Lyndhurst 
was again appointed Chancellor, but retained the office 


The noble-looking Castlereagh, the “ plucky” Sidmouth, | of Lord Chief Baron, with the Chancellorship, from 
the calm and impassive Liverpool, the profoundly- | November 21 to December 28 of that year, even as the 
learned Eldon, +e patriotic and impulsive Grey, and | Duke of Wellington, his chief, had held the Premier- 
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ship, in commendam, with the India Office, the Home 
Office, the Colonial Office, and the Horse Guards. The 


ter’s eye, and a | Ministry lasted only a few months; but it should not 
sin the memor-| be forgotten that in the few months of their official 
ross-examina- | life, this Ministry gave more encouragement to litera- 
> c cess Caroline | ture than any other. 
its minuteness and its sqi*tching cha- | Sydney Smith his stall at Bristol in 1828, gave Dr. 


Lord Lyndhurst, who had given 





behaved courteously to phe unlucky | Crolythe living of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, in 1835, 
& debates, and he offer.g1¢d nobedy | and pensions were granted to several distinguished 
after © i House | persons, it is believed, through his influence with the 

Opley's Splendid. Summing { up, to| Premier—Professor Airey, Sharon Turner, Mrs, Somer- 


ville, Robert Southey, and James Montgomery. 


In 1836, Lord Lyndhurst added greatly to his fame | buried in Highgate Cemetery. 





as an orator and statesman by hi 

of the session,” in which 1 nas memorable “review 
Melbourne Ministry. ‘That Speech, to sre the 
increasing force ard justice every year, w; ping 
knell of the Whigs, In 1837, he gave sauhe wa 
of the session, and in 1839 he paraded, in a w review 
severe speech, the failures of that unluck eee 
Pencensh, mevah again called to office he devoted 

is talents to the House of 

Appeal. Tords. and the Cours g 

In 1840, Lord Lyndhurst was 
Steward vf ~ University of Cambridge star 
test, in whi @ polled 923. y ¥ ' 
457. po. ‘otes. to Lyttelton’ 

The following vear witnessed the o 
Whigs, and Lord Lyndhurst was, tor hee 
appointed Chancellor. He held office dar ™ 
Robert Peel’s Ministry, supported, the plow, 
nooth, and supported the repeal of the Com wl 
as a matter of official duty, and finally rind 
from office in. 1846. In his chancellorshi 
curred the notable case of 0’Co: who = nf 
victed in Ireland, and sentenced to a Hae ay 
prisonment. He appealed to the House of Long 
Of the twelve judges whom the lords called in, sey 
were in favour of the sentence standing, and in 
against. Lords Denman, Cottenham, and. Campbel 
however, delivered opivions contrary to those of the 
ee at ~ Fras two lords present, Lyndbarg 
Chancellor) and Brow voted in minority 
dismissing > appeal. ie m 7 

Among other senatorial labours of Lo 
may be briefly enumerated the bill for ee 
Regency (1830), the judgment in the Thelluson ca 
(1832-3), and the Marriage Law Bill. This latter bil 
is always quoted in favour of i with a dé. 
ceased wife’s sister; but it is sufficient to say that i 
simply legalized prior marriages of this kind, for th 
sake of a noble duke, and that it relieved the offendes 
of the penalties of the Ecclesiastical Court. 

His career, brought down to 1846, when he finally 
quitted office, what has it been? He was a great 
orator, a capital judge of the Exchequer, and, though 
his first chancellorship was comparatively a failun, 
from his want of previous experience in. Equity, be 
subsequently mastered the details of the work, andin 
his second and third terms of office, earned a high rm 
—-- Few lawyers are statesmen. Lord Lynd 

urst was a statesman as well as a lawyer; 80, too, wa 
Lord Brougham. But while Lyndhurst depended 
professional reputation for political honours, Broughan 
trusted to his fiery political eloquence for advane 
ment in his profession. The late Sir Egerton Brydges 
said, that of all the orators in the House of Commou, 
Copley pleased him the most, Canning spoke ina 
em tone, Castlereagh was slow and faiat 
Grattan tautological aud tumid, Ponsonby snappy, 
Huskisson vulgar, Charles Grant an academical d 
claimer, &c., but Copley was perfection. There neve 
was any orator in Parliament except Sir James Gm 
ham, who delivered such perfect English sentences- 
fit for the press. His sonorous voice, his noble ay 
pearance, his courtly bearing, all helped to increase the 
effect of his eloquence. As a judge, whether in th 
Court of Exchequer or in the House of Lords, hows 
truly great. 

Since 1846 his lordship has increased his fam s 
hundredfold. On the Weusleydale Peerage, which itr 
volved the creation of life peers, he put himself atthe 
head of the opposition to the scheme, examined st 
thorities, collated the evidence, took the chair of tv 
select committee, aud drew up the report—this at & 
years old! In 1856, he: made a grand oration on Lord 
Clarendon’s policy of peace; the previous year he bal 
spoken eluquently on the Cambridge University Relom 
Bill; his es on the vasillating policy of Prass 
in the Italian war, produced a profound sensation; al 
those on Lord Campbell's Bill against indecent publiew 
tions, and Lord Westmeath’s “ Barrel-Organs Bil, ° 
models of the most racy aud piquant kind of imy 
and ridicule. 

His last grand speech was noteworthy fora most 
markable scene. It was known tat he was tos 
A hand-rail had been attached to the bench below 
for him to grasp. With tottering gait and shri 
limbs, was it likely that he could speak? Yeap 
he did, and astonished the House by splendid bam © 
eloquence, on the verge of 90. latest of 
ments have been his grandest. Ho has ben* 
party, and has seen three generations of polite 
great with all three. The invasion of the the ap 
ties, the tyranny of King Francis of Na ei 
propriation of Savoy—every wrong, ¢voy @ | 
found in the old man an immediate and sera helatt 
Nothing in his life became him like hislastya"™ 
leaving it. Inconsistency, unsorupaieighed bi 
less tongue, a free life—let ~~ be out equ 
years of the truest patriotism, ith 
the most prudent and moderate coun tn Po 
judging him by the records of bis ui 
honour the name of the first and last Bara 
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AYOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Audhor of “ The Queen of Night,” “ In Spite of the World,” &c. 








CHAPTER IV. 
Ist Vitars.—Turn—look un) nd i 
Becck—Oh! treacherous —_ Setactiateias: va 
ist Vit.—Fall on and spill his blood for my revenge. 
lons—More hearts than one shall bleed if he must die. 
The Comical Revenge. 

‘Ive come just in time for breakfast, I see,” cried 
Joa Shadow as he advanced into the schoolmaster’s 
perour ; ” pray do not disturb yourself, Miss Crowe, 
Tman old friend, and can make myself at home.” 

80 saying he flung himself into a chair near the table, 
-—s still with that ghastly smile which was more 
as of habit than of joy or merriment. 
- ns old man eyed him for a moment in silence; while 
‘ely also gazed with some degree of curiosity at this 
te Whom she had never seen before, but who had 
las to her dreams, 

0 ow,” said Mr. Crowe, at length, “wh 
we come hither? What can there te hettons > 
meting zee Pegs yn have forgotten our last 

ot, and war. 
ieee cin hee n you to go before I 
3 - man laughed, 

, 0 not going to give you that chance,” he said, “ I 
a inlend stopping here time enough to enable you 
mint? =v kindness of that sort; all I want is five 
or “_ if you'll let Miss Cicely step out 

ante ee want to say which she cannot hear? 
i on u, U you have come forymoney, I have none 
th end to no one, and much less to you.” 

Baht” pasha hoarsely again. 

head € cried, “T don't want money. I’m roughly 
lined Iw, — true, but my pocket is weil 
mu vasa than ian’ something of far more con- 

; Et Crowe glanced at him uneasily. 
teins Jud obstinate man,” he muttered; “he will 
wa wt abate let him tell his story and begone. 
view. Come with m aloud, “T will give you an inter- 
talk Quickly and hed into the schoolroom, and let us 

ere, and I woul © point. The scholars will soon 

John’ § bees hot have them see you with me.” 

With a self-satisfied smile, which 


Was more li 
like & scowl than anything else, and after 








[MANGLES WORSUP, TU ANTIQUAKY.] 
casting a searching glance at Cicely, who stood at the 
little window overlooking the lane, followed Orowe 
into the large room at the back of the cottage. 

When we say large, we say it comparatively, for the 
village at Thornton supplied only a moderate number 
of scholars. It had a bare, dreary aspect, with its long 
ink-stained, knife-knotched desks and forms—its white 
walls and white ceiling, and rude posts and beams. 

John Shadow and Burnett Crowe sat down by the fire. 

“Times are changed since I used to sit here, mud- 
dling my brains over those old musty books,” cried the 
former. “TI tell you what it is, Crowe, you made mea 
devilish deal too clear-sighted for my station—ruined 
me, in fact, by education!” 

“Good sophistry for a bad man,” murmured Mr. 
Crowe, “ but come, let us not revive old memories, but 
talk of the present. What do you want with me?” 

John Shadow leaned forward and lowered his voice. 

“You were at the Holly Farm Inn, last night,” he 
said, “‘ when I came there?” 

“Yes; and I recognized you at once.” 

“ Bah! do not interrupt me; I have much to tell. The 
young man I saw there, and whom I then met for the 
first time, had just arrived from Australia; and, from the 
interest he exhibited at every mention of Milton Hall, 
I guessed him to be some relative or dear friend of Mr. 
Conyers. When he left the inn, I followed him—came 
up with him, spoke with him, and we went into the 
wood together.” 

“Heaven keep him, then!” muttered Crowe with a 
shudder. 

“ As we walked along slowly, he told me in a few 
brief words his history. He had been taken when quite 
a child to Australia—had been well brought up, well 


tended, and was returning now to claim relationship | 
here, and what is more, we shall not be suspected. 


with those he had discovered to be his kith and kin. 
He had made a fortune, needed, therefore, no aid from 
them, and came only to ask for their love.” 

“Tn other words, he was Ralph Conyers, the long- 
lost child of Milton Conyers,” exclaimed Crowe, half- 
inquiringly, half-affirmatively. 

“You are right,” said John Shadow, eyeing the 
speaker with a fixed—a strangely fixed, and curious 
glance, “you are right; he was Ralph Conyers. Did 
you then suspect it at the inn.” 

“T did.” 

“Good: it proves your sagacity. Well, hardly had 
we traversed the beech-tree avenue when we heard 
footsteps. They were not before or behind us, but 
seemed on every side, and presently four men rushed 
out from among the trees and fell upon us. Little as I 
knew of the heir of Milton Hall, he was my companion 
for the nonce, and his cause therefore for the time was 
mine. Our efforts however, were in vain; he fought 
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well, but the ruffians were too much forhim. Thetwo 
who attacked me seemed more anxious to keep me‘ en- 
gaged than to harm me, whereas those who assailed 
Ralph Conyers did so with the utmost fury. He was 
soon overpowered, and while my two antagonists still 
thrust and parried, the others dragged the lifeless body 
of my companion into a little clearing near the avenue, 
and rifled his pockets. Then all four fled. As soon as 
I saw the coast quite clear, I went up to the spot where 
they had left him, and searched the body, to obtain, if 
possible, some definite clue to his identity. They had 
taken all his money, but I found papers worth twenty 
times their weight in gold to some one whom I will 
not name. These papers must be given up to that 
person, but the question is how are they to reach their 
destination.” 

Old Burnett Crowe eyed John Shadow uneasily. A 
chill seemed to be diffused around this man—his name 
was indicative of his nature—for the shadow which 
fell upon the path he followed appeared never to be 
obliterated. 

The schoolmaster felt an inward consciousness that 
the speaker was concealing something—that he might, 
after all, be telling nothing but a story concocted in his 
own disordered and plotting brain, and yet there wasa 
plausibility—a sincerity—a rude frankness in Shadow’s 
manner which rendered it a matter of difficulty to follow 
any decided course against him. 

“J do not understand what you wish me to do,” said 
Burnett Crowe. 

“T will explain then. I wish’ you to go to the hall, 
or let your daughter go, with a note from me to Mrs. 
Conyers. In this note I have made an appointment to 
meet her at eight o’clock to-night here, at your cottage. 
Do you understand me, eh? We shan’t be disturbed 


What do you say, old man? Will you do me this ser- 
vice ?” 

Old Crowe thought a moment. 

“ When do you wish this note taken?” he asked at 
length, turning sharply round. 

“Oh! this evening at six will do. 
here about half-past seven.” 

John Shadow’s face was averted as he spoke, and 
Burnett Crowe could not therefore see its expression. 
There was something, however, in the tone in which 
the words were uttered—words simple enough in 
themselves—which seemed to force a conviction into 
the old man’s mind, and he said, in a cheerful tone— 

“T will take the letter, John Shadow; leave it with 
me.” 

Shadow thrust his hand ihto his pocket and uttered 
a well assume exclamation of surprise and annoy- 
ance. 


I will come round 
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“ Bless me!” he cried, “the devil's in my head this 
morning, I think. I have left the note up atthe Holly 
Farm, where I breakfasted. Never mind, I'll bring it 
round this eveningabout half-past five—perhaps before.” 

“ T can lend you pen, ink, and paper.” 

“ No—no thank you—I have written a long and ex- 
planatory letter. I don’t care about poring over it 
again. Good morning,” he added, rising, “I will 
bring it round without fail, and I thank you heartily 
for the service yo réndering me.” 

Old Crowe Rab od and led the way into the little 
parlour. Les 


“ Good morningMiss Crowe,” said the man, as he 
stood in the cot “porch, “ good morning, I hope we 
shall soon meet and be better friends.” 

He thén wa’ andand sauntered away towards 
the open country. 

Burnett stood looking after him for some 


time—so indeed that two or three of his mis- 
chievous scholars passed and laughed at him ere he was 
srousedifrom his reverie. . 

“ Alas Cicely!” he said, ashe closed the door and 
re entered, “Alas! the shadow has fallen over our 
hon, an@ who shall tell when the sunlight will enter 
at te A niet! h until the schol 

The day passed ly enough until the scholars 
had pave F, at Some clock, and Burnett Crowe had 
sat dow., with his daughter, to an early tea. 

Crowe’ waa particularly taciturn; and Cicely’s head 
was so ful! of the events of the evening before, and the 
few words which — had spoken, that 


she felt little inclination 

At length ber father } silence, and told the ter- 
rible story ot Ralply’ "s death, which he had 
wrapped up in his breast’all Gay. 

Cicely sat listening: in quiet terror, scarcely conceiv- 


ing that te scaierrernalicd so awful a crime 
—near to Sheir avg 

“ And where ha’ n his body ?” asked she, 
when her father had told her . 

“T do Hot know,” he aus’ “John Shadow said 
no more?” 

As he spoke, there was a murmur of many voices, 
the rustling of feet; and.the confused sound which 
gives notice of the ih of a crowd. 

With a dread instinct, Burnett Crowe and his daugh- 
ter rushed to the door, and saw, coming up the road, 
from the direction of the wood, a number of men, 
bearing a body in their midst. 

Jebn Shadow had then .told no one but him of the 
crime; and Burnett Crowe felt almost like anaccemplice. 

“ What is the matter?” he cried, rushing out, as the 
Shrong neared his house. 

Some of the neighbours stopped, and pointed to the 
burden. 

“ It is the body of a murdered man,” said Lusy, the 
sexton, “the young traveller who came to the inn last 
night; we found him lying on the ground in the wood, 
stabbed twice in the back.” 

Old Crowe gazed at them in terror. 

“In the back?” he cried. 

“Yes, yes, treacherously—in the back. He was 
wounded nowhere else.” 

Burnett Crowe waited to hear no more; he turned 
sharply round, and went away, muttering to himself: 

“In the back! stabbed in the back!” 

For some time after he entered his cotatge, he sat 
musing to himself. No wonder. John Shadow had 
spoken of a fight; here were the evidences of a terrible, 
a treacherous murder—stabs coming from the hand of 
some one trusted, 

Suddenly Crowe started, and glanced at the clock. 
It was past five. 

“ Cicely,” he said, “ come here.” 

The girl, who had been sitting, pale and bewildered, 
by the fire, rose and approached him. 

Crowe took her two hands, drew her towards him, 
and loeked up into, her face. 

“ Cicely,” he said, “you must do as I ask you, no 
matter how strange it may seem. John Shadow has 
come here to destroy us, I heard that, a moment ago, 
which makes me dread his name more than ever. It 
is unsafe for you to remain here longer. You must go 
to London.” 

“To London?” exclaimed the young girl, in aston- 


Cicely gazed at it in wonder. 

“ How shall I find it?” she cried. 

“ It’s in the city, my dear—its easily found,” returned 
| her father, as he placed a purse in her hand. “ Here 
is a purse with gold in it for you. I will come upon 
Saturday and see you. Kiss me now, and be off at 
once, for this fellow—this rascally scoundrel, who has 
come to break up my home—will be here almost imme- 
diately. If you meet him, avoid him as you would a 
snake in your path. Good-bye, my dear—dear child. 
God bless you.” 

With eyes brimful of tears, Cicely embraced her 
father, and turned towards the door, and out into the 
quiet road. It seemed like going out of the glorious 
sunshine into the gloom and the darkness. How would 
she—the simple country girl—fare in London, alone 
with comparative strangers? Had ahe been .given 
time to think, her courage would havegivem way; as 
it was, the suddenness of her father’s, determination 
bewildered her beyond all power of thought. 

Burnett Crowe stood, with clasped hands, watching 
Tier, until a bend of the road concealed her from his 


ight. 

‘Then, with a triumphant smile upon his lips, he-rée- 
entered the cottage. are 

“ Poor girl—poor girl,” he murmured, shall I ever 
see you again? Yet I must have co —I must be 
thankful too, for new, John chee am even with 
you. You came here; thinking when I ‘was ab- 
sent, you would rob me of my t $ but I have 
foiled you—I have foiled you!” TER 

And he sat down by the five, rubbitig his hands. He 
was so delighted at bafiling his that he forgot 


that he had been compelled to part his child. _ 
As the clock struck six, and thé whistle of the 
train had told Burnett Crowe that ughter was al- 


ready on her way to the metropolis, the door was opened 
and John Shadow entered. —. 2 ey 
He had removed from himself all ‘traces ‘of the mad 
ithe dust df travel, and thoughthis¢lothes—torn and 
e indicative. of poverty, there was 
it is true—of tespect- 
a 









fy About him.” ? =. 

™ rather beyond my time,” he said, as he entored, 
“ But’ have-been some distance, and had to sit down by 
the roadside to rest.” 

Burnett Crowe regarded him with terror, and moved 
his chair to the extreme edge of the chimney corner. 

Then he said, sternly: 

“ The body of the murdered man was brought past 
my cottage this morning. He was not killed in fair 
fight—he was stabbed by a traitor in the back.” 

John Shadow’s face grew livid. 

“ They have found him then ?” he muttered. 

“Yes; but his description scarcely tallies with all 
you said. However, his death lies between you and 
Heaven. Jam not your judge. Give me this letter 
which I have promised to deliver. I will take it safely 
to its destination and bring you an answer; but make 
no appointments here, for when I return, John Shadow, 
you must leave my house once and for ever.” 

“T have changed my mind,” returned the other, “I 
have not made the appointment here, but elsewhere. 
When you return I will go as you say, for ever. Where 
is Cicely—is she not going to keep me company while 
you are gone?” 

*“ She is not here,” said Crowe.” 

“ Where is she gone to?” 

“She’s gone to London,” returned the schoolmaster, 
“on a visit to some friends.” 

John Shadow with difficulty repressed an oath. 

“ Rather a sudden fit to take,” he said, “but never 
mind. I’m not afraid of being alone. You'd better 
go at once,” 

The carelessness with which this was uttered almost 
staggered Bennett Crowe; but he said no more, and 
taking the létter, and his hat and stick, left the cottage, 
and made hastily for the hall. 

John Shadow sat down by the fire. 

“ Devil take the old fool,” he said; “he’s spoiled all 

my plans. But never mind, I daresay among his 
papers I shall find something which will give me some 
clué to her whereabouts.” 

He was just about to rise again, after taking a few 





ishment; “and where am I to go when I get there?” 

“To Mrs. Worsop’s—I’'ll give you the direction. Go, 

ut on your things—you must go. You must leave me 
fore six this. evening.” | 
“But you, father, you will be all alone?” 
Her father eyed her almost sternly. 

“ Cicely,” he said, “do as I bid you. I shall be safe 

enough here. You are in danger. Ask me no questions. 


I have no time to answer them, and had I time, I London address.” 


would not at present. Go, put on your things, and be 
quick, I will send on your box to-morrow.” 
The girl obeyed mechanically, In a few minutes | 
she had changed her dress, and stood once more before 
her father, attired in her best things. 
Crowe had written a hurried letter, 
it in her hand. It was directed, 
Little Feather Lane, London.” 


and now placed 
“Mrs. Worsop, 12, | 


railway station. 


moments’ rest, when his eyes caught a piece of crumpled 
paper beneath the table. He picked it up, and opening 
it, saw on it a direction—“ Mrs. Worsop, 12, Little 
Feather Lane, London.” 

It was the direction which Burnett Crowe had 
written before he had resolved to send a letter. 

John Shadow smiled demoniacally. 

“ Good,” he said, as he placed the paper in his pocket, 
“Cicely Crowe has gone to London, and this is her 





CHAPTER V. 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick, 
With unaffected blushes, from his oan. 
He saw hercharms but saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty revealed. Themson. 


MEANWHILE Cicely Crowe hurried along towards the 


Her mind. uns dno, toca 
walked onward as if led by on aul at 
— whither she went, but scarcely Patt 

Her father had warned h 
Shadow; this at first had filled hep oS" 
more fully occupied her at this ieee 
membrance of her meeting with Regn wus th 
and the words he had whispered in he _ Cap, 

Whe were these words ? Boe: 

imple enough in th 
significance to her. emeelvesy but ful ty 

“You are very beautiful, Cicely.” 

“I must see you again, 1 eels rp 
to-morrow evening.” 

And she had waited his 
knew not; but still soit 
left behind her the little 
the railway station, felt a pang of bitte 

Yet Cicely could not at that moment 
love. e: tar ba 


Up to this time she had 
could admire; an oli Wi eae 
directly and indiredlly, but not. one of her gq 
essed either the appearance or the tind i 
awakened in her anything more than the mog be 
sentiments of friendship or esteem, «= 
Lis Cicely admired another she would bare be 


But here was the dan ger. 


A man young, well-educated, tol 
and in a station ‘above p49 ewe Bre. 
to praise her, to lage himself eager to meet Withhe 
again. Her heart—pure, chaste, unt 
suddenly awakened to a sense 
strange: a 


from 
ah 


I will come to YOU fd 


coming anxiously. 
was, and her h, an 
Cottage, and hurried ond 


a 


lied in 
call 
gees Wwords rouse a dormant seca 
oreign sentiment, mingled with female vani 
for the i of love. —_— 

And so Cicely Crowe started on her way to 
with a double iealleg of eagzet—cegaet as pot 
her father; regret at not having seen once mmiy 
face oginald Conyers, 










“Bhie had pearly reached the station when sh » 
pproa, ig along the road the form of Jobn Shiix 
shi iof revening were falling thickly omy 
country, and it ‘was, therefore, without much difis) 


that she concealed herself behind a tree until then 
had passed by her, looking on the ground ashe 
as if he were meditating some fresh crimo and ieaniy 
gaze upon the heavens. 

Never unto this day has she known what aati 
escape that was—how nearly she at that monaiy 
proached the edge of the precipice! 

Directly he had gone by, as soon as she waste 
lutely beyond his reach, she fled away, never lntiy 
behind her once to see whether he followed, 
Just before the train started, a face whose comm 
were somewhat familiar to her, peered in at thea 
riage window, glanced at her for a moment sm 
nizingly, and then withdrew without » word ly 
uttered, 

Whose face this was she could not tell. 

It was surrounded by a heavy travelling apa 
by the collar of a large cloak; and though into 
mind a faint glimmer entered as to the identity ot 
stranger, she would not have trusted herself 
to him. - 
The man, whoever he was, was presently joint 
another, and they entered a first-class carat 

ther. 


“ the train started—hurrying the timid yos 
country-girl away from home and friends, towards ty 
great. Babylon where she was unknown, and wher 
totally ignorant of the whirl and turmoil of thele 
centre of panting, longing hearts—she would be bait 
an atom, lost in the immensity of the ocean, 
It hurried along, through green ‘Sale toe 
towns—through modest villages—until at lengt 
houses became ‘more densely packed and the ye 
tion more crowded -and less proryirgre ands! 
merged, by slow degrees, into that of the 3 
She telt quite poor wey and bewildered om 
length, she stood upon the platform of the Gras 
tern Terminus at Paddington, and sew the 
hurrying and crowding, and the caring 
and thither, and every one a o 
apparently taking no notice of her. : 
At length, however, she secured the wy . 
cabman, who had smiled at her more than 
. manner Mly-ensr ae ae 
erself riding at a jogtrot along 
or whaxb the i and the bustle almost coal 
er senses. 

The man with the travelling bag aud dak els 
watching her all the time, and when s# 
started, he jumped with his friend into 
directed the driver to follow ber. sathet anes 

At length she reached Little ad the Cty 
narrow, dreary-looking street, in the he the slot 
—a street one side of which lay slay! iad wl 
of the other—and at No. ak my dont 








Cicely, descending, knocked timldly 
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hich was ‘called an | 
Worsop kept @ shop, whiel , an | 
ajatigusrian Establishment,” but which was in reality 


for odds and ends. 
ee -s china, and glass, 


istorted figures in ; 
oe you _ the shelves with bleared 








About half-an-hour after her arrival, Cicely, after 
partaking of a frugal supper, was led to her little room, 
where, acting from long habit, she threw open her case- 
ment to let in the fresh air. For this act of thought- 
lessness she was rewarded by a puff of hot smoke 


than I: care to think of, 








Shadow laughed. 

“ Nothing to his good, I suppose, you answered,” 

“ Not so,” returned Orowe; “I replied, simply, ‘ More 
madam, 


an 


“That was unkind, my ancient friend,” said the ras- 


gl bronze, leering | : iff and ghost-like, | which descended from a neighbourly but unkindly | cal, jovially. 
thy ; suite of mail, ary De ~ began urns, | chimney. “She made no answer to this,” continued Burnett 
4 Opa, pdark corners 5 ye damp; queer knives, and belts,| She had been accustomed to gaze from her window | Crowe, without noticing the interruption; “ but said, 
with age an t-of dates eld books in leathern | of a morning at the tall trees whispering of fresh | ‘ Tell him I will see him at the time he mentions,’ ” 
giswords, long ou clasps, printed in days when | breezes—at golden cornfields or green meadows, and | John Shadow rubbed his hands, and glanced at the 
Of any ge bors half-rolved mystery. far-off streamlets sparkling in the sunlight, and at night | clock. ; 
Nin ng Wo ’ himself had a dank, ancient air | she had watched these scenes softened by the gentle Then he rose abruptly. 
* Mitre, angles pe Fe like an old figure which had | moonbeams, The change to the dull glare and noise| “Adieu, Burnett Crowe,” he said; “you have done 
YOU fu goat him 5 * some modern Frankenstein, and had | and hot, smoky atmosphere of Little Feather Lane came | me a service. You won't seeme here again. If things 
ben revived aa y complete circulation of the blood. upon her in the shape of a surprise, and she gazed out | turn out as I wish, I will even try to forget. that you 
aly ~y}y, omer a ic haggard, with skin like parch- | in a kind of wonder. ; 7 once sent me away without money, and that my only 
wt, whase He was thin, Yi ht and glassy ; his grasp chilled She was still looking and thinking how long she | child died of starvation in consequence.” 
id toy 22, SO a the Aticient Mariner; and his voiee— | could exist in sucha situation, when she heard a| Ashe uttered this speech in a tone of voice inex- 
egret, ie ape he laughed—was hollow and _ rustling outside her door, and then a whispered con- | pressibly bitter and angry, he neared the door, and 
have bea estre | versation. was gone before Burnett Crowe could answer, him. 
: ho was curious enough, and the goods he; “Hist Sarah !% cried a voice, are you there? ” The schoolmaster walked across the room, bolted the 
Re whom i el 3 Pr him were queer and ancient enough; | “ Yes—here I be,” said the person who was addressed | door, and then sat down by the fire. 
Faima wider was nothing there which wecmed Oder te its the mimusabed? Pega | ewer aap rah meget ty 
; ou y ‘ 
uid tk Se etd the ahalgwy and gloomy hours of; ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Laurence.” | At eight o’clock that evening; a woman, closely- 
nog Ong "A ae id deserted sepulchres and half-, ‘And the guv’ner—how about him?” mantled, stood at watch by the postern at Milton Hall. 
am eC shedeals, gathering for his use the long-lost} “Oh! he’s all right too—he’s gone out.” This was Mrs, Conyers. 
dar ig rie of the dead. | Mr. Laurence grinned audibly. There were no guests at the hall that night, and Mr. 
"ithe whole place was in keeping with its strange “I thought so,” he exclaimed, “I’m going out too. | Conyers, complaining of a headache, had retired to his 
owner; everything in it, figures, coats of mail, knives , There’s some strange things going on in this house, | room. 
rere rds, and all—even the tapestry and the fantastic | Sally dear, and I'm going to find out what they are,| So the lady had it all her own way, and when she 
stoi faniture which must have been designed in dreams. | or my name's not Laurence.” passed down the back staircase, which opened into the 
_ The old man, With his bent form and his white | “ Strange things, sir—what on earth do you mean?” grounds, no one observed her. 
wn EE tir tottered to the door, and opening it steathily, “Where did that parcel of queer old books go yes- The night was clear and cool—almost frosty—the 
vag ti ed in wonder at the visitor—the plump, healthy | terday, Sarah—who sent those fifty golden suv’rins in | moonlight lay coldly everywhere, and the grass, heavy 
On, aad th exchange for them, Sarah ?—tell me that, Sarah; and| with dew, nodded like gems beneath the bright 









irl, fresh from the country. 

“What may you want, miss?” he asked. et 

“J want to see Mrs. Worsop, if you please, sir? “ | 
she replied, as she glanced uneasily at the dingy | 

e. The shop itself had just been closed; so 
the ghost-like antiquities did not alarm her. 

“Mrs. Worsop is up-stairs ; shall I call her down?” 
retuned the old man, in a gentle voice, “ or will you 
walk up. May be I can do as well though, as Mrs. 
Worsop has a bit of a cold, and may not like to come | 
down into the air.” 

“T come from Thornton,” said Cicely, handing him 
the letter. “Iam the daughter of Burnett Crowe, the 
schoolmaster.” 

There was a merry twinkle in the old antiquary’s 
eyé, as he looked up after reading the letter addressed 
to his wife. 

He held out both his hands. 

* And g0,” he said, “ you're Cicely Crowe, are you? 
oa you're very welcome, Iam sure. Come up-stairs 
‘with me, 

" Sosaying, he led the way up-stairs, where he ushered 
her por room on the first-floor in which Mrs. Worsop 
‘Was sea 

We wish the reader distinctly to understand that 
Mrs. Worsop was seated, as during this operation the 
grater portion of the room was occupied. 

Shehad a huge arm-chair with a back something 
snilar to a sentinel’s box, in which wlien she sat she 
ws completely immersed, so that’ when you entered 
the room, it gave you the idea of an invalid’s chair 
Which was being warmed prior to use. You had no 
conception of the presence of Mrs. Worsop until you 
har close to sian and then a wrapping of blankets 
Sve you an indistinct notion that somebody’ g 
night be beneath them, aka 
: Somebody,” was awake upon the present occasion, 
ior when Worsop entered with ‘his young charge, a 
ae — heard, which issuing from several folds of 

. petticoat, sounded absolutely sepulchral. 
“Tanya oe my nerves,” murmured the 

mn Y my poor nerves ! 

«Hang your poor nerves!” said Worsop, irritably, 
idee a them by for a minute. Here's a friend 
rc Fn ow Cicely Crowe—little Cissy 
swith ove so much. She’s come to stay 
ean 80 try and be agreeable for a minute if you 
Cicely had some doubts as to the existence of any 
dune ened in the place; neither of the Net 
rather erp rd Te and the house itself was 
& country rr deg snything'she had ever seen in } 
Owever, the owner of the flannel pettivoat emerged 
a her wrappers, and disclosed a nes 
n< ms ; & distended sun upon a foggy November 
; te ye not an unpleasant one, though at | 
could ; . S80 puffy and lobster-like, that it 

Ge her tne a nee 
wetter ymca, ara ome 

lcely sat down é weed 

» hot e: ly k 
expected to tells bat i xactly knowing what she was 
ving sathend . ut in a few moments, Mr, Worsop | 
old lady bad see that all was right in the house, | 
Y had set Cicely going on the right tack, and | 


learned everythin +f 
q g which h . " 
on during the last few in ad happened at Thorn- 








tell me, too, why old Mangles Worsop has gone out to- 
night when honest people are abed, and why he did’nt 
want me to know it?” 

‘“‘He’s gone for a walk, may be.” 

Mr. Laurence again grinned audibly. 

“Ah! Sally, you’ve not studied human natur’. I 
have. Old Worsop dida’t go to his desk and take out 
that bundle of blue papers for nothing—he didn’t send 
me to bed early for nothing, Sally ;.he haven't taken out 
that big loaded stick with him for nothing. He's gone 
out with a purpose, Sally, and it’s Jabez Laurence 
who means to find it out.” 

So saying, the speaker departed, and Cicely Crowe 
found herself once more in silence. 

Sally—whoever that useful household appendage 
might be—was wrong when she stated that Mangles 
Worsop had gone out. It was some minutes after she 
had made that assertion that Cicely, at her window, 
beheld the antiquary emerge from the door, look up 
and down the street, aud then dart away into the ob- 
scurity of a bye lane. 

Presently, Jabez Laurence also emerged—looked up 
and down, too, and darted to the corner of the lane 
aforesaid. Here he indulged in a variety of pirouettes 
and gyrations for the benefit of some person or persons 
unknown, and then darted after his prey. 

There was nothing particular in the words of Jabez 
Laurence—nothing to excite alarm or uneasiness. 
Whatever Mangles Worsop’s business was, Cicely 
Crowe was not in London to meddle with it, neither 
did it much matter to her whether he went out or 
stayed at home. 

The mind, however, especially in certain situations, 
is prone to exaggerate every circumstance, and build 
up a fabric of evil on the slightest foundation. It was 
not perhaps surprising then, that before retiring to rest 
that night, Cicely Crowe locked her door, and shudder- 
ingly knelt down to pray. 





CHAPTER VL 


Cursed with unnumbered groundless fears 

How pale yon shivering wretch appears ; 

For her the daylight shines in vain, 

For her the fields no joy contain ; 

And all her soul by fancy swayed 

Sees livid phantonis in the shude. Beattie. 


beams, 

The hum of insects—the whirl of a fallen leaf—the 
rustle of the ivy on the walls, such were the only 
sounds around her, so that when John Shadow’s foot- 
steps creaked along the gravelly path at the extremity 
of the grounds, she at once heard him, and advanced to 
meet him, 

“Good evening, my lady,” he said jauntily; “Iam 
glad you have granted this interview.” 

“ Where do you propose to talk?” 

“In the hall, to be sure, madam.” 

“Tn the hall—are you mad, sir?” 

Shadow laughed. 

“No—no. I’m not mad,” he said. ‘‘ You forget, 
Mrs. Conyers, I know the place well. We can go up 
the back staircase to the Blue Chamber, and no one 
will see us; here we may be observed, and if we are to 
be seen it would seem less strange for us to be talking 
in the house than out here in the grounds.” 

There was reason in his words, and his manner was 
respectful. 

“ You are right,” said Mrs. Conyers; “let us go in.” 

They passed unseen into the house—up the stair- 
case, into the Blue Chamber. 

“ Let us talk in whispers,” said John Shadow, ina 
low tone; “it would net be well to be overheard.” 

The man’s appearance and his voice were awful ia 
themselves. Mrs. Conyers knew his character, also, 
and shuddered, 

“ Qur interview shall be brief,” he said, seeing that 
although she did not speak, she was growing impatient. 


} “You are aware that Ralph Conyers was to have ar- 


rived here to-day.” 
“T am.” 


“ He has not yet come.” 

“No; he will never come.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ He is dead: his body lies in the armoury amid the 
relics of his race. His father even now, crushed and 
blighted by his death, has retired to his room. His 
only hope is that he may yet be wrong, for something 
tells him that it is not his son.” 

John Shadow smiled, 

“ If. the dead man were not Ralph Conyers,” he said, 
“that would ruin all your prospects for ever.” 

“ It would, indeed,” murmured Mrs. Conyers, scarcely 
knowing what she said. 





Wuen Burnett) Crowe returned to the cottage he 
found John Shadow seated at the fire smoking a long | 
pipe and reading a little worm-eaten volume which he | 
had a moment before taken from his pocket. 

Hither the cheerful fire—or the vapour of his strong 
tobacco, or the perusual of the ancient book, seemed to 


“‘ J can prove he ts Ralph Conyers,” said John Sha- 
dow, “but remember, I am a poor man, and I cannot 
work for nothing.” 

The lady eyed him narrowly. 

“Ralph Conyers would now be fine-and-twenty,” 
she said, inquiringly; “the dead man ‘isnot so'old. 





have raised his spirits wondrously, and as Crowe 
entered he cried: 

“Ah! old Crowe—forgive the joke—you are back 
early. Is the old lady agreeable ? ” 

“Mrs. Conyers I saw but for a moment,” returned 
Burnett Crowe; “she seemed much perturbed when I 
gave her your letter.” 

“ Did she, indeed ? ” 

“ Yes—very perturbed.” 

“ And her answer? ” 

“She said, ‘ Very well.’ Then she turned to me, 
erying: ‘This John Shadow—what do you know of 
him?’” 











What then?” 

“Nothing, madam. Appearances are deceptive. I 
look fifty ; Iam not near that age. Spruce me up,and 
I will pass for seven-and-thirty, This man is Ral 
Conyers. IJ say so—J can prove it. Why, then, cavil 
about it?” 

“T have a private fortune,” said. Mrs, Conyers, in a 
low, tremulous voice, “give me these proofs and sign 
your name to a paper, and I will at ence return you an 
order on my bankers for two thousand pounds. 

John Bhadow’s eyes. glistened. He took from his 
ragged pocket a bundle of papers, laid them on-the 
table, and said: 
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“There, Isabel Conyers, is the fortune of your son 
nald. Take it, and give me the order.” 
rs. Conyers took the packet, drew forth the top- 

most paper, and read it through. 

“This in itself is conclusive,” she said; “how did 
you obtain it?” 

“ I took it from his body,” returned Shadow. 

Isabel Conyers shuddered. 

“Bay no more,” she said; “Iwill ask no further 
questions.” 

And she rose, leaving the papers on the table, and 
quitted the room. 

In a few moments she returned with a paper in her 

nd. 

* Here,” she said, “is the order for the money. You 
had better leave me now. I will tell my husband that 
I have seen you, and heard from your lips how you 
obtained these documents. Your signature, therefore, 
will be unnecessary: he believes me in everything.” 

John Shadow caught at these words. 

“He may believe you in everything,” he said, “ but 
when a man is told that his son, whom he has long 
mourned, and who is returning to him, is struck down 
on the very threshold of his home, it requires an abun- 
dance of proof to convince that man that the dead 
stranger is his son.” 

Mrs. Conyers'did not reply. 

John Shadow continued : 

“If your husband has the slightest suspicion that 
this man is not his son, he will move heaven and earth 
to discover who the stranger is, and what connection 
he ‘has with his lost child; Upon aman, in such a 
frame of mind, any imposture might be foisted; and 
Mr. Conyers would, no doubt, be more inclined to 
accept some one as his son on very slender proofs, than 
to believe that his son was dead. Mr. Conyers, madam, 
broken” and sorrow-stricken as he may be, is yet an 
im ble barrier between your child and fortune.” 

he lamp burned very dimly, and Isabel Conyer’s 
face was half-averted. The expression of her features, 
therefore, was undiscernable, and she spoke not, lest 
she should betray her emotion. But John Shadow was 
near her, leaning towards her, watching her, and he 
could see that her whole form was trembling with 
agitation. 

He rose with a triumphant smile upon his lips, and 
walking towards the window, stood in the moonlight, 
looking out upon the grounds, so that his face was 
turned from her. 

“It is a lovely night,” he said, “and I will take 
advantage of it to walk towards Hammerton. I am | 
going to London to-morrow, and if you wish to com- 
municate with me, you know where to write. Mean- 
while, here is a little book I should like you to read.” 

He advanced towards Mrs. Conyers, who rose, and 
took the volume. 
ss Good-night !” said John Shadow, holding out his 

a. 

“ Good-night!” returned Mrs. Conyers, with a 

shudder. 


“Bah!” cried John Shadow, “you need not fear 
me. I am guiltless of the blood of Ralph Conyers. I 
will not, however, press my friendship on you now, for 
the time will come when you will need it. Good night! 
I can find my way out without troubling you.” 

So saying, he took his battered hat from the table, 
placed it with a jaunty air upon his head, and left the 
room. 


Mrs. Conyers watched him from the chamber, and 
opening the old volume he had given her, glanced at 
its contents. 

The glance made her tremble; she almost uttered a 





























































ery, and looked round to see if some one was not lurk- 
ing in the shadow to betray her. 

It was the history of a terrible scourge—a secret 
malady which, at a certain era, had invaded homes, 
carrying off wives, husbands, fathers, removing ob- 
noxious heirs, and baffling the skill of the physician ; 
it was a “ History of Undiscoverable Poisons,” which 
John Shadow had presented to her. 

And hour after hour she sat reading, reading, read- 
ing, till her blood seemed to chill: and, at length, when, | 
the lamp went out and left her in the moonlight, which 


streamed in through the unearthly blue of the case- 
ment, she sprang up, as one starts from a dream, and 
trembled at own shadow. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Sr. Janvartus “ Mrracie.”—The journals of | 
Naples publish the official procés-verbal of the “ miracle ” 
of Bt. Januarius, which took place as usual on the 
19th ult., and was repeated during the following days. | 
Early in the morning more than 10,00@ persons had 
flocked to the metropolitan church, and about half-past | 
nine a bell was rung to announce the liquefaction of | 
the blood. At the same moment a flag was hoisted on 
one of the towers of the cathedral, a salute fired from 
the forts, and all the bells in the city set ringing. 
Thousands of persons kissed the reliquary during the 
day. The following is the procés-verbal of the event, 
@igned by Chevalier Caraccioli, the guardian, and | 


my visit, which made some impression on me. In the 
midst of a deep silence, a loud voice suddenly arose 


with them. 
: 














e——— 
Francesco Dattilo, his assistant: “On Saturday (19th | from the crow : ; 
September) the reliquary containing the precious blood | of the choir, nite an standing Dear thy yoMA 
of the martyr St. Januarius was exposed to view. The | exclaimed, ‘ Io ti voglio Madore the ast 
blood was found dried up, and somewhat less in volume | con me!’ the exclamation bei me ‘mis! Viti vig Author of * 
than when first enclosed. After waiting ten minutes | sobs. The man then fell to the Sccompanied by 
the liquefaction commenced, the blood became detached | resembling an attack of ¢ il Broun in 7 
from the sides, and remained so till evening. It was| for sometime. He cettalnlyrer’ sud did DOb rem 0! 
remarked that its colour was rather dark. The next | being an accomplice, since MM a not be Mecraal Un 
day the blood was in the same state as when the reli- | any farther. NOt CAITY Ont a 
quary = aro on a preceding day. Fifteen —_— r 
minutes elapse ‘ore the miracle, and then the blood RR a gpa. YorxING 
liquefied a» bates, and continued so allday. Towards| THE LAST LOTTERY IN ENG but with 
evening it was observed to become rather frothy, but ® the 18th October, 1826, the last «State jawine—Wwh 
retained its dark colour. On Monday, after thirteen | ¥°° drawn in England. The Ceremony took ge y ve met 
minutes, it liquefied as on the preceding days.” (Here | C°Oper’s Hall, Basinghall Street; and 4) Mandy his mother 
follow the signatures.) public attraction to this last of a long seri thoogh jn warch of b 
swindles was excessive, and suffici mes ot epi the drovers al 
ently crowd the hall, the lottery-office : {noma dheir master. 
A VOICE. not dispose of the whole of the tickets, al They had 
A voice from the opening flowers, means, ordinary and extraordinary, had Po foot of @ rock 
A voice from the dim old woods, to, as an inducement to the public to “ try thee trampled and 
A tone from the murmuring streams, for the last time. hi’ pro all the m 
A shout from the sounding floods, This abolition of lotteries deprived the place; his g' 
A whispering ‘mid the leaves, ofa revenue equal to £250,000 or £300,009 d besid 
Light from the spheres above, but it was wisely felt that the inducement he ny On leaving 
And the voice of the flowers, and woods, held out by them was a great nioral evil, Ball the key of } 
and streams, impoverish many, and diverting sttenton ae pockets, but 
Speaks evermore of love. Th wees industrial modes of money-maki yee ety 
The song of the summer bird - me pe ere Among ourselves during jy abe mas' 
With its musi¢ glad and free 4 peen Elizabeth, when “a very rch 
gia _1ree, general of money, plate, and certai to be convey 
The restless, wandering wind, dize” was set fort erealn Sorts of mer, 41s he des 
And the ever-flowing sea. lp wr Prenphe her Majesty's order, 1567, 
: " & sea, The greatest prize was estimated at OA bope—for th 
All voices of delight oy! £5,000, of i 
£3,000 was to be paid in cash, £700 in breast. 
Around us and above, remainder in “ good tapestry easter plate, wits A deep g 
mir out ors ee or evermore other covertures, and certain sorts of od Sa still lived. 
ne anthem strain of love. All the prizes were to be seen at the howe gif Sow'Y % 
There's never a sorrow sent, Dericke, the queen’s goldsmith, in Cheapside; ij “Where 8 
There’s never a grief can come, wood-cut was appended to the original proclmatn “ At home 
Or a cloud with its shadow deep, in which a tempting display of gold and silver pts ee 
To darken a happy home, profusely delineated. The lots, amounting in ame left! What 
There's never a joy denied to 400,000, appear to have been somewhat tardy matter of 
But a blessing still may prove, je of, and the drawing did not take plac ai life? Oh, 1 
For they all are lessons, if read aright, anuary 1568-69. ye not liste 
From God, whose name is Love. O.F. 0. On the 1ith of that month, it began ina bully anes | 
erected for the purpose, at the west door of St Psi as 
Cathedral, and continued, day and night, until tet His looks 
THE “MIRACLE” AT VICOVARO. of the following May. ‘The price of the lots wu iA ans 
A Letrer from Rome of the 28th ult., in the Debats, | &*¢h, and they were occasionally subdivided into his pind. 
says:— and quarters; these were again subdivided for‘ tiontly de 
“ Like many others, I last week undertook a pilgrim- | vena of | ager classes.” Pithe dom 
age to see the double miracle which attracts such a| The objects ostensibly propounded as an exc them in his 
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woMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By J. F. SMITH, Eso. 
Author of * The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” Minnigrey,” &c. 


OHAPTER XXXIL 


hour of e 
Orie eoy, and hat to please’ 
But when afftiction wrings the brow ; 

‘A ministering angel thou Scott’s Marmion. 

dawned at last, coldly and dimly, in the 

oat without bringing with it'any news of | Gilbert 
jawlins—who must, as Maud vehemently insisted, 
jyve met with some fearful accident. Justas Willie was, 
his mother’s directions, about to leave Bordercleugh 

D arch of him, Andrews, the shepherd, and two of 
fe drovers atrived at the gate, supporting the body of 





discovered the old man senseless at the 

jot of a rock, round which the fern and shrubs were 

trampled and stained with blood—the place, in fact, 

tote all the marks of a violent struggle having taken 
: his gun, broken in pieces, was lying on the 
d beside him. 

ron leaving the house, Gilbert, as usual, had taken 

the key of his chamber with him: they felt in his 

kets, but could not discover it. ‘ 

In her confusion and distress, Maud directed the men 
to bear him to the apartment of Mabel—the last place, 
had her master been aware of it, he would have chosen 

conveyed to?” 
a he dead? ” demanded the prisoner, with sudden 
hope—for the desire of liberty was strong within her 
breast. 


their master. 
They had 


A deep groan from the sufferer announced that he 
till lived. Brandy and stimulants were applied, and 
he slowly opened his eyes. 

“Where am 1?” he demanded in a faint tone. 

« At home,” replied Maud, wringing her hands; “at 
your ain home at Bordercleugh! Wad ye had never 
left! What is the value of a few birds—or, for the 
matter of that, of any worldly gear—compared with 
life? Oh, maister—maister!” she added, “why did 
ye not listen to me, and leave the poachers to gang 
their own gait?” 

“Curse them!” muttered Gilbert, “curse them!” 

His looks wandered round the room, till they fell at 
hast upon the pale, anxious countenance of his niece— 
the possibility of whose escape flashed instantly upon 
his mind. Turning to the old Scotchwoman, he im- 
patiently demanded the keys of the hoase. 


‘the domestic loosed them from her girdle and placed | 


them in his hand. 

“Tam ill, Maud,” he said, “ very ill; but I know I 
ean trust to you, for I have been a kind master.to you 
—have I not?” 

“It were an ill word to deny it,” answered the 
female. 

“And to Willie? ” continued the old man. 

This time the affirmative did not come so readily 
from the lips of Maud, for she had frequently been 
pained by his harsh treatment of the boy. 

“I shall be better in a few days,” he continued; 
“and then I will do something handsome both for him 
ad you: only be faithful to your charge, aud a 

The returning faintness overcame him—he could not 
tnclude his instructions; but the domestic perfectly 
wierstood them, for he pointed to Mabel, and gave 
her back the keys. ‘ 

With the assistance of the men, Gilbert Rawlins was 
Placed upon the bed, and the boy, Willie, was des- 
patched to the village fer surgical assistance. There 
Was no wound upon the person of the old man; at 
least none that was apparent. The injuries he had 
received were either from a fall, or the butt-end of the 
broken gun which had been found beside him. 

I'm in a sair strait!” exclaimed Maud, as soon as 
she returned to the Long Chamber, after having de- 
seended to lock the outward gate, on the departure of 





- men. “Wha will watch and tend him whilst I see 
the house. And he cannot bide strangers at Bor- 
derclengh,” 


will,” said Mabel, “if you will permit me.” 

t he woman looked at her doubtfully. 
oa he promise I never would give to my uncle,” she 
om nued, “ not to escape, I freely make to you; that 
_— added, “as long as he lives.” 

ou may trust her, Maud,” groaned her master, 

iW < eee every syllable ; “ she never lies.” 
by in ng this concession, the prisoner was prompted 
dibies _~ as well as humanity. Escape was impos- 
“ — ws foresaw that her promise would not bind 
road c. or the hand of death was already vpon her 
a - re en the surgeon from Haddington arrived, he 
fares Addon —— was useless ; the internal in- 
hope this salves man had received precluded all 

Ma did it occur?” he inquired. 

z se : ” groaned Gilbert. 

. achers:” repeated the nan of Science, with sur- 


Prise; “I should bh; : 
fel renee ts pic oe 


*T encountered one in the wood,” continued the suf- 
ferer, breathing with difficulty ; “ I followed him to the 
crag above the ruined chapel; we had a struggle, and 
I fell—I remember nothing more.” 

“Should you know the man?” 

“No!” deliberately answered the patient; he was 
disguised—his features blackened by crape! Once I 
thought ——” he hesitated a few moments, during which 
he appeared to be deliberating with himself. “No, no,” 
he added; it wasfancy. He is far enough from here. 
I must have been mistaken.” 

During the day Mabel knelt by the bedside of the 
sufferer, and offered up a long and fervent prayer, not 
for his recovery—that, from the first, she knew to 
be hopeless—but for pardon for his sins. She prayed 
that God would touch his heart—spoke of the terror of 
His judgments on the hardened—the overflowing of His 
mercy towards those who truly repented, and sought 
Him in humility and faith. 

Gilbert writhed upon his bed like a crushed viper : 
her words conjured up recollections which were terrible 
to endure; the chamber, tooyadded to his fears; it had 
been that of his former charge—the maniac brother of 
the Earl of Moretown. 

“ Cease your howling!” he exclaimed, with a bitter 
curse; “I am not near dying yet—am I, Mabel?” he 
added, in a more subdued tone, at the same time 
peering anxiously into her pale face, as if to read the 
answer which his terrors foreboded. 

Both the females remained silent. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” he demanded, fu- 
riously. “Do you think that I am achild, to feel 
alarmed at death? "Tis but to sleep and be at ease from 
pain. You do not believe,” he added, anxiously, “in 
a future? ” 

“The judgment, uncle!” answered his niece, 
solemnly; “the judgment—the account we all must 
render of our words and actions—where deceit cannot 
avail us, and e’en our thoughts are known!” 

“Fables, Mabel—fables!” 

That night the fever seized him, and all attempts to 
reason with him were impossible. In his delirium he 
repeatedly entreated of Maud and his niece to drive 
from the room the pale, angry phantom, which he de- 
scribed as standing at the foot of his bed—waiting to 
catch his soul. 

“ God save us!” exclaimed the terrified domestic; 
“but this is awful! What spirit, sir ? ” she added, in 





a soothing tone; ‘ neither Mabel nor I can see any!” 

‘** It’s a lie!” roared the dying man; “ he is there— 
there—with his proud, scornful lip and flashing eyes, 
| just as he used to look when I lashed him like a stub- 
born hound! Drive him away—drive him away! My 
blood curdles at the sight of him!” 

Then the conscience-stricken wretch would bury his 
face in the coverlid, as if to shut out from his sight the 
phantom which remorse had conjured up. 

“ Had we not better send for the minister? ” whis- 
pered the old Scotchwoman; “we are baith ill calcu- 
lated to wrestle wi’ sic evil thoughts! I ha’ been sairly 
deceived in him, I’m fearin’! ” 

Low as was the tone in which the words were ut- 
tered, the quick ear of her master caught them. Glar- 
ing furiously upon her, he declared that he would have 
no minister, with his glozing lies and tales, about his 
sick-bed; and added ‘that he should be better soon, 
when he would turn both her and her son from Border- 
cleugh if she dared to disobey him. 

At an early hour in thé morning, the surgeon visited 
his patient again. He found the old man sleeping. 

“A gude sign, is it no?” inquired Maud, who had 
anxiously watched his countenance. “ Puir gentle- 
man; he had a weary night—raving about ghaists and 
sic unearthly things! but the fever has left him, I’m 
thinkin ! ” 

“Tt has.” 

“ And there is hope?” said Mabel. 

“ None!" repliod the gentleman; “ it would be cruel 
to deceive you! Mortification has commenced—he has 
not twelve hours to live! When he awakes,” he added 
“in all probability he will be free from pain, and ra- 
tional ; then is the moment to send for a magistrate, to 
receive his declaration, or to make his last worldly ar- 
rangements.” 

At the name of a magistrate, the heart of the poor 
prisoner bounded with hope, and she eagerly requested 
that he would send for the nearest. It was her inten- 
tion to claim his protection the instant he arrived— 
even though she adhered to the promise she had made 
of not quitting the house whilst her uncle lived, 

The gentleman promised, and took his leave, saying 
that he would return in the course of the afternoon. 

Maud descended to conduct the surgeon from the 
house, leaving Mabel to watch by the bedside of her 
relative. 

Although late events had considerably shaken the 
old Scotchwoman’s belief in the insanity of her charge, 
still she was not quite convinced, and she eagerly 
seized the opportunity of settling her doubts upon the 
point at once. Like most uneducated persons, she had 
a profound respect both for doctors and lawyers; but 





especially the former. 


“ And s0, sir,” she said, wiping her eyes, “ there’s nae 
chance fer the maister ?” 

“None, my good woman!” was the reply; “ none.” 

“ Weel—weel—we mun all gang to our account; 
pray Heaven he has not a lang ane!” piously ejacu- 
lated Maud. “ Your honour will not be offended,” she 
added, “at my just asking a question or so? ” 

“ Not in the least!” 

“It’s just what is your real opinion of the young 
woman up-stairs ?” 

“Mr, Rawlins’s daughter ?” 

“ Nae—nae—his niece. Puir man, he has no dochter, 
seeing he has never been wedded, that I heard of.” 

“Why,” replied the surgeon, with a smile, “she ap- 

to me a very estimable person ! ” 

“Estimable!” repeated the Scotchwoman; “nae 
doubt—nae doubt; but that’s no exactly what I’m 
speering at.” 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what is it then?” de- 
manded the gentleman, impatiently. 

“Do you think she is canny ?” 

“Canny!” 

“ Just right in her mind?” P 

“Right in her mind!” repeated the surgeon, with a 
smile at what appeared to him a most ridiculous sup- 
position; “as right as you are. I have seldom met 
with a person who, under the sorrow she must feel at 
the approaching death of a near and, doubtless, dear 
relative, evinced more fortitude and self-possession. 
Grief,” he added, “must have unsettled your wits, to 
ask such a question !” 

Maud received the rebuke humbly: she was too 
faithful to utter a word to shame her dying master : 
but her mind was made up, and she resolved to act ac- 
cordingly. Thanking him for having answered her 
question, she carefully closed the gates, and locked them 
after him. 

* Weel—weel !” she muttered, “ wha wad ha’ thought 
it! sic a kindly man as he appeared, too! Eh! but we 
are weak creatures, when the hand of the Lord is no 
wi’ us to sustain us!” 

With this reflection, she began to busy herself about 
her household work. 

When Gilbert Rawlins awoke from his sleep, as the 
medical man had foretold, he was free from pain; but 
so exceedingly weak that he could scarcely raise himself 
from his pillow. His niece was kneeling by the side 
of the bed, in earnest mental prayer. For some 
moments he regarded her in silence; his heart was 
touched at the proof of her gentle and forgiving nature. 

“ Mabel,” he said, “you have a kind heart, and if I 





live, I will atone for my former harshness! Let there 
| be peace between us; forgive the past!” 

“ As freely, uncle, as I hope to be forgiven! But 
this,” she added, in a serious tene, “is not the moment 
to think of earthly things. There is One whose pardon 
is of more consequence than that of a weak, sinful crea- 
ture like myself! ” 

Her uncle looked at her with an inquiring glance. 

“God's!” she continued. “Pray to Him, and He 
will forgive you!” 

“ Do you think I am so near death, then ?” 

Mabel evaded the question, and proceeded to inform 
him of the visit of the surgeon whilst he slept. 

‘* What said he? ” demanded the old man, anxiously. 

“ He has promised to return with a magistrate, “ she 
replied, “ to receive your declaration, ia order that the 
murderer may be brought to justice.” 

At the word “ murderer,” the heart of Gilbert Rawlins 
beat wildly. It implied that he was looked upon as 
one already dead to the world. 

As gently as possible she explained te him that, mor- 
tification having commenced, there was no hope. 

For some minutes there was a silence in the room, 
broken only by the hard breathing of the dying man, 
who appeared crushed and overwhelmed by the intelli- 
gence. He had always entertained a dread of death, 
but, as the King of Terrors approached, and he was 
compelled to meet him face to face, his fears redoubled, 
and, bursting at last into a flood of tears, he entreated 
his niece to pray for him. 

There is nothing carries more persuasion with | 
than the simple piety which results from a deep com’ 
viction : and the heart of Mabel was truly pious. I 
her sorrows she had found consolation in prayer: it 
had enabled her to struggle with them—to subdue the 
rebellious murmurings of her heart, when the hand of 
affliction pressed too heavily upon her. 

For more than an hour she remained upon her knees, 
imploring mercy for the sins of the harsh old man who 
had so cruelly oppressed her. There was an earnest- 
ness in her words, when she spoke of the promise made 
to true repentance, which carried a more certain hope 
than the exhortation of a minister might possibly have 
done, it afforded a beautiful illustration of the Divine 
principles of Christianity—the victim praying for the 
persecutor. 

“ Mabel,” said her uncle, “this is no moment for 





worldly concealments. The weight of my crimes has 


| long since been a burthen to me, and I would have 
| declined the task the tempter imposed, of detaining you 


could I have done so with safety. I now feel there can 
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be no repentance without atonement. I have no heir 
but you. This is notall!” headded; “ with my death 
the restraint in which you have been held must end! 
You remember my chamber ? ” 

“The same you used to sleep in when he was here ?” 
inquired his niece. 

“ The same!” 

“ Perfectly !” answered Mabel. , 

“ Raise the third board from the foot of the bed,” con- 
tinued the dying man. ..“‘You will find under it a. box 
containing my will, a Bible which I lately, brought 
from the lodge at Moretown Park, and the letters which 
I received from his lordship during the lifetime of. his 
unhappy brother. Make what use of them your own 
prudence and good sense shall direct. I neither advise 
you to expose the villany of your oppressor, nor to con- 
céal it.” 

“ The Bible, uncle! ” said Mabel, who remembered in 
her childhood to have frequently seen the unhappy 
victim of a brother's selfishness poring over ite pages, 
and writing between the leaves. “ What does it con- 
tain?” 

“ The sad tale of a prisoner’s sufferings !” groaned 
the old man. “There is enough in it to blast the 
character of the proud earl for ever, if not to render 
him amenable to justice! Vain—vain!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone wf deep despondency, “ would be a life of 

nitence to efface that record, if the recording angel 

as but copied half the cruelties it contains in the book 
of life!” 

The remorse of the speaker overpowered him, and 
he wept and sobbed like a child. 

“T am dying, Mabel!” he shrieked; “dying, and 
unforgiven!” 

Again the strong-hearted woman—strong in her 
faith and hope—had recourse to prayer. As the words 
gushed. from her lips, the troubled spirit of Gilbert 
Rawlings became more composed. He gently closed his 
eyes, and his lips moved in mertal supplication. 

Suddenly there was the sound of approaching foot- 
steps.on the stairs. Mabel, trusting that it was the 
inagistrate and the surgeon, rose to receive them. The 
door was thrust open, and, to her terrer and astonisb- 
ment, she recognized her old persecutor—Kelf. 

“Ts he dead?” demanded the ruffian. 

She pointed to the bed. 

His former confederate opened his eyes and essayed 
to speak, but the death-rattle choked him, and he ex- 
pired, with his hand extended towards the intruder, 
and the half-spoken word upon his lips. 

What the word was, for the present we must leave 
our readers to divine. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
O Disappointment, doubly keen, following 
The steps of Hope. Old Play. 

Ar the sight of Kelf, the heart of Mabel sank within 
her breast with sad foreboding. The future, which a 
moment since seemed bright with hope, was once more 
dark and clouded, 

“You did not.expect to see me!” exclaimed the 
ruffian, with a satirical grin upon his countenance ; 
“ thought te escape, eh? You have but changed your 
gaoler—but don’t be alarmed,” he added; “if you are 
wise, I shall prove a kind one.” 

The look which accompanied the words told the un- 
happy woman that the restraint she had endured was 
not the worst evil she had to expect at the hands of her 
new persecutor. 

“1. have yet to learn,” she replied, endeavouring to 
master her terror, “by what right I am detained a pri- 
sover?” 

“ Right,” repeated, the fellow, with a chuckle: “ by 
the right which governs the world—force! You know 
too much for those who have the power.as well as the 
will to keep you here, and a lock and key is the only 
bridle for a woman’s tongue. You may fret and fume,” 
he added, “as much as you please, but it will be a long 
time before you fret yourself out of Bordercleugh, 
whilst I keep the keys!” 

“T will not despair,” said Mabel, firmly; “ Heaven, 
in its meroy, has not removed one persecutor merely 
to give me another.” : 

Kelf, observed, with a sneer, “that Heaven had had 
@ great deal to do with the matter.” 

Despite her tears and entreaties to be permitted to 
remain in the chamber with the dead body of her rela- 
tive, the keeper, partly by threats and partly by force, 
succeeded in removing her to an apartment situated in 
# remote portion of the building, where he locked her 
and Maud together, for he was far from feeling assured 
of the fidelity of the old Scotchwoman. As for the boy 
Willie, he despatched him with a letter to the steward 
at Moretown, with intelligence of the death of Gilbert 
Rawlins, 

No sooner was he alone, than he began to search the 
body of the old man for his keys. What he required 
was the one of his chamber; but he could not find it. 


On the return of the surgeon, accompanied by a 
magistrate, to receive the last deposition of Gilbert 
Rawlins, Kelf informed bim that he was in possession 
of the house, by directions of the Earl of Moretown, 
who had long promised him the reversion of the place. 
As he was wail known to both the gentlemen, from his 
former residence at. Bordercleugh, no: suspicion was 
excited. 





In answer to an inquiry respecting the females, he 
replied, “that they had left for Newcastle; ” adding, 
with a well-acted assumption of ill-humour, “that he 
considered himself badly used, by being left to shift for 
himself in such a, wilderness as the old house.” 

On the following day the steward arrived, who fully 
confirmed his statement. He was a shrewd man of the 
world, and neither could nor would see or understand 
anything which might prove displeasing to his patron. 

The aos of an inquest. was gone through, The 
| verdict, in the absence of evidence on which the jury 
| could decide, was an open one, 

The day after the former tenant was buried, the 
keeper released his prisoners. 





Nothing could exceed the indignation of Maud at 
the treatment she Lad endured, 

“ Only let Willie return,” she said; “and she would 
| see if he would dare to detain her a prisoner,” 

Willie did not return; and his mother, as well as 
| Mabel, remained at the mercy of the keeper, who, 
whenever he thought fit to quit the place, had only to 
lock the door of communication between the tower and 
the house, to. feel perfectly assured of finding them 
both safe on his return, 

There were few neighbours of any standing near the 
place. The poor cotters who lived upon the estate, 
thought it strange that Mr. Kelf—as they now styled 
him—should reside in the mansion without a single 
domestic; but they were too prudent to give expression 
to their surmises; for he was one of those overbearing 
men whom it is dangerous to quarrel with, especially 
as it was generally known that he enjoyed the conti- 
dence of their landlord, the Earl of Moretown. 

The probability is, that these surmises and doubts 
would gradually have died away, had not circumstances 
occurred to keep.tbem fresh in the minds of the rustics, 
who, with the accent of the north, retained much of its 
credulity and superstition. 

Lights, were frequently seen by the shepherds and 
drovers who passed at all hours of the night by the 
road near Bordercleugh, streaming through the window 
of the old.tower, which, as we previously stated, was 
not only strongly barred, but at such an elevation as 
to preclude all possibility of catching a glimpse of the 
interior, 

This generally occurred when Kelf was known to be 
from home, at one of the neighbouring fairs or market 
towns, engaged in dissipation or business. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain to our readers that 
these lights were nothing more than signals made by 
Maud and Mabel, in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion. 

The prisoners knew when their gaoler intended to be 
absent, by the quantity of provisions which he brought 
them. 

As is generally the case, he who, was the most inte- 
rested was the last to hear of these appearances, and the 
whispered gossip it occasioned. ‘The terror and super- 
stition grew to such a height among the cotters and 
shepherds, that, after sunset, the road by Bordercleugh 
was carefully avoided. 

“ Tt must eventually excite observation,” Mabel would 
say, at each fresh disappointment; “and may bring us 
aid.” 

Her companion in misfortune shook her head de- 
spairingly. 

“Nae, nae!” sobbed Maud; “we mun e’en mak’ up 
our minds to dee in this lone place. No that I fear 


wifé} butthe Néb-obhlidaae 
= with aversion ee Semmes Tepelled bik nia 

Then it was that the pr 
indeed a protection and yesers li Mand decay, 

When solitude became more than-ugually; 

Kelf would resort for change to Aye Y tntolerah 
about two miles distant from, Borderclaseh noi 
chiefly by drovers and travellers ofan ; frequen 
there, as the agent of “ my lord,” Heche aoe Grade; 
deference highly flattering to his vanity | With 
. ‘ ’ 

oracle of the tap-room, enforcing his 5 he became 
words Pom insulting, overbearing hnmoun wpe 
petty farmers and occasio ~ 

there. nal guests whom be ma 

One night, while seated in 
the chair reserved for his pha al “ys 7 tho i 
tered.the room: night, he stated had pda a. 
his. way from Haddington to Berwick, He nin 
rakish, half-gipsy looking man, between thirty ne fy 
years of age, who had evidently received a iy 
usage from the world—and doubtless had returned j 

Calling for a mutechkin of whisky, he seated hi * 
directly opposite to the keeper—who felt convinesiey 
he had seen him. before, but.when or where he > 
not at the moment recollect. ” 

“A cold night, sir!” observed.the q 
to Kelf; “the wind whistles as acy ee 
@ woman’s tongue! But, perhaps,” he added, « 7 
reside in these parts, and are used to it?” 7 

“Not I!” replied Kelf, winking:at those present, 
a hint not to contradict him; «Tam a stzanger en 
like yourself |” 

_ “Ah, then, you can ‘give me no information!" 
joined the stranger. 

At the word “information,” the keeper felt his en. 
osity excited. He was more and more convineol ty 
he had met the speaker before. 

“If I can’t,” he replied, “ probably these persons’ 
pointing to the farmers who were seated at the tal 
“can!” 

“It’s of no great matter!” observed the tre, 
carelessly. “I only wished to make a few inguiis 
respecting the road—nothing more!” 

Although this was uttered in the most natural toy 
possible, it did not deceive Kelf, who began tof 
that vague alarm which the consciousness of crime 
genders: it was in vain that he tried every meushis 
cunning could suggest to draw him out. Eitherte 
stranger had nothing to reveal, or was too much aa 
his guard to betray himself, The more pressingty 
questions, the more cautious he became in his replies 

One by one the company gradually dropped off, al 
the traveller retired.to his room for the night. 

The following day proved a wretched one. Then 
fell with that steady perseverance which forbaded 
hope of its speedily clearing up... The guest annomel 
his intention to the landlord of the Three Droves—h 
sign of the public-house—to remain there for anode 
night; “unless,” he added, “ hecould procureawe 
veyance to Berwick-upon-T weed.” 

“God save us, mon!” rephed the Boniface; “pl 
no get a conveyance frae this place—it’s clean o/ 
the road!” : 

The probability was, that the, stranger knew thatir 
portant fact as well as his informant. He had s put 
to carry, and he was one of those well qualified ow 
about it. Under pretence of disliking to eat his mak 
alone, he joined the landlord and_his wife at ther 
homely breakfast—spoke of different: countries he} 
visited—making himself as agreeable and eutertaiulag 
as an experienced man of the world easily can do, whe 
vanity or interest makes it, worth his while. oy 

“Eh! but ye mun ha’ beep agreat traveller, &: 
observed the wonder-stricken laudlady—whe, ike De 
demona, “ with a greedy ear,” swallowed his discoume 

“ Why, yes, I have seen a few. things in my time. 





death; but my puir bairn, if he returns, will never ken 
where his mither’s bones are laid: and it is a sweet 
thought in dying, that a child will shed a tear over 
us 1 


“At least,” suggested her companion,,.“ our gaoler 
may release you,” | 

“He! the cateran—the reiver!” exclaimed the old 
Scotchwoman, indignantly ;. “ if he does, I'll bring him 
te justice, if I walk barefoot for it, It’s my belief,” she | 
added, “that he is no stranger to the death of my old | 
master.” 

Mabel shuddered: the same suspicion .1aore than ; 
once had crossed her mind, 

On forcing the door of Rawlins'’s chamber—which | 
he appropriated to his own use—Kelf, to his great dis- | 


of any kind. He could not understand it—for he knew 
that Gilbert must have died rich. Little did the ruffian | 
imagine that his footsteps passed over, the concealed | 
treasure twenty times a day, at the very least. 

Often did le curse, in the lone, hour of the night, the | 
isolated state in which the task he had accepted com- 
pelled him to live. He would have given worlds for a! 





_“No matter,” he muttered; “I shall have plenty of 
time to see what the old man has left behind him, and | 
@ crowbar will do as well as the key.” 


| Mabel that she should consent to liv 


companion—soine ove to share his thoughts and his 
debaucheries. He had even the insoleuce to propose to | 
e with him as his! 


appointment, discovered neither mouey nor valuables | offer that inducement in the presen 


replied her guest, with » knowing smile; “ gights a 

heard of in this unsophisticated land!” sai 
What the speaker meant by “ unsophisticated ; 

the gudewife did not exactly comprehend ; but she 

it down as something very disparaging, and 

it accordingly. uid 
“T am ae eile sure of that!” she exclaimed ts 


| triumphant tone. “ We have had strange sighs 


“ Indeed!” i 

The landlady was about to continue, sine 
from her husband checked her loquaeity. - 
air and toss of the head with, which she err 
the conjugal telegraph proved to aa ty art : 
very slight inducement would patente ie 
regard it altogether; but he was ane amet 


that is to say, the landlord—but 


be alone with her. to aot 
Drawing his chair from the breakinst-able bis 
ner near the fire, he took @ small volume 


pocket, and pretended to read. 590. room, the 
Having lingered uneasily some time in - 
husband, who was compelled to 8° and plaid; tt 
which had strayed, put on his bonnet and his wil 
which the telegraphing betwee it gua ya 


Was repeated. 5v absor' 
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his book, that neither suspected he was observing | 
18 ] 
red the man to his better 


term. P 
n A e,” whispe 
betill tomes, i It’ no for us to offend 


; f 
jali, “makes a wise head ! 


him!” 


q! aded to Kelf. 

he ay dies the woman, quite loud enough 
for the stramger to-hear, “One would imagine it ware 
lath for me to haud my tongue, as the judge fund 
— make deaf Janet speak, when he wanted to ken 
at muckle sillershe- had received for hiding Hughie 

” 
eee wen appear, the landlord did consider it 
sc iifeclt quite as difficult ; if the trath must be told, 
even more so, But then husbands are such unreason- 
tures. . 
orelel the house, eee. a to accident 
iscretion of his better-hail. 
ae eiages continued to read. He was too 
wary to startle the landlady by any direct questions ; 
but from time to time he cast furtive glances at the 
gudewife, and noticed, with secret satisfaction, that she 
was as unéasy as a clucking hen—and no wouder—the 
poor, woman had @ secret which she was forbidden to 
divulge; enongh to try the temper of any female in 
Christendom—to say nothing of her husband having 
her discrétion. 

omen” he exclaimed, throwing down the book ; “ but 
this is a dull place!” 

“Jt isa dull place!” echoed the landlady. 

“Nothing to be seen or heard! ” 





“Ye are wrang there!” replied his hostess, with a 
mysterious’ air; “there is muckle baith to be seen and 
heard!” 

“ Rocks anil moor, I suppose!” observed the traveller, 
who felt that-he was approaching nearer and nearer to 
the point he aimed at; “but I have seen too many in | 
my time to feel much interest in them!” . 

«Phere “are mair than rocks and glens! ” continued 
the woman; “though folks dinna care to speak of 
them!” 

“Indeed! why not speak of them?” inquired her | 

est. 
em Oh, it’s just a whim of the maister’s, and a set of | 
weak-headed bodies like him, who are as muckle afeard 
of the factor as of my lord himself} heaven kens the 
yeason—not I!’ I am ‘suré,” she added, “we pay our | 
rent to the very day; the steward has no to'ask twice; 








aud siller enough it is 1!” 

“That's very hard!” said the man, in & tone of sym- | 
pathy. 

“Weel, it is hard! but maybe ye tak’ no interest in 
sic matters ?” 

“T should take interest in any matter just now,”'an- 
swered' the fellow, “ which would aid me to pass an 
hour or two! By-the-bye,” he added, “to whom does 
the land avound here: belong ? ” 

“To the Rarl of Moretown.” 

“Doés ‘ie reside here ? ” 

“ No” 

“Ah! no ‘house here, I suppose?” was the artful 
tejoinder. 

“Yere wrang’ there!” said the landlady, unable to 
wsist the line thus artfully thtown out; “ there-is a 
house—and # strange house it is—-Hordercleugh ! ” 

Her guest- repeated the name several times, as 
though he had-never heard it before; and concluded by 
demanding what there was strange about. the place, 
more than any other mansion in the country. 

“ Polks say it's haunted !” 

*Pehaw!” 


‘Dhe contempt and incredulity with which the mono- | , A 
| every housewife’ for beauty and neatness in the ar- 


syllable was pronounced was more than any true be- 
lever in the marvellous could brook. 

We have ali heard or read in the fable, how the barber 
relieved lis mind of the secret:which preyed upon it, by 
Whispering to the reeds, “ King: Midas lias the ears of an 
re The: landlady of the ‘'hree Drovers was in a 
similar position to the royal barber impatient to dis 
barthen her-mind: by confidiug the mysterious ap- 
i one; and who so fit to receive her 

. : waiygee be ‘ 
never darken her ) armies y She clboas ee 
t —— benefit of our non-classical readers, we must 
ain ny whenever the winds agitated the reeds, they 
one the secret ofthe barber. If the reeds found a 
pera it is no difficult matter to calculate the pro- 

leet of the stranger discovering the same. 
Mtv See the good man returned, his helpmate 
nburthened her mind to her guest of allhe wished 


| tily, and thumped loudly on the door with the handle 
| of my whip. My summons was almost immediately 


| request for a-night’s lodging for ourselves and beasts, 


| 


| 


to leara ; the death of Gilbert Rawlins—the sudden dis- | J 
' yourself, until. circumstances, occurred to.oblize me to 


eta of Mand and her son—as’ well as the mys- 
de ee we Which had been seen streamiug. far over 
though, 1 tom the windows of the old tower of Burder- 
tad = ott, y story!” observed the man, when she 
I certainly roll re if I were to remain in these parts, 
ins snyeell of tig ink, dane mterest in it to con- 
the be ee ae lights are only seen when 

“At nae ither'deanee® place is absent? ” 


*“ And how frequently is that? ” 

“T canna speak wi’ absolute certainty,” answered the | 
landlady, “unless it be the first day of every month, | 
when he gangs to the Market at Haddington.” } 

Making a mental note of the fact, her guest permitted 


the subject to drop; and the following day—the weather 


having changed—set out, as he stated, om his journey 
to Berwick-upon-T weed. | 
(Te be continued) 








THE OLD WAYSIDE, INN. | 
“Srr, excuse me, but I wish to put syou.on your 
guard; I believe we have fallen into a den of thieves 
and murderers.” 


| in an emergency like this. 


them to-night. I am satisfied we can get quite a haul, 
if you only work it right. You may kecp Jim to help 
you when they get dlong. but don’t try to scttle them 
until I come, which will be about midnight. 

“Tom SEYTON.” 

I could scarcely believe the evidence» ef my senses, 
as I perused this strange epistle. When I had read 
it ; ay through, to assure myself, my companion 
said: 

“Well, what do you think of it now? Are you 
satisfied ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered hurriedly. 
daughter know of this?” 

“Oh, yes. I informed her immediately.” 

“ How does she take this knowledge of our peril?” 

“] think you will find her strong and brave enough 
But there is no good 


* But does your 


I had been slumbering uneasily for nearly an hour, | reason why we should doubt the genuineness of the 
and had just become thoroughly awakened, when Mr. | epistle you have just read, and it is high time we had 
Leslie entered my room cautiously, and addressed me | 


Leslie €1 né| made some preparations to meet the danger which 
in this singular manner. I must confess I was bewil- | Pon 4 


dered, not to say frightened. But I will state the facts | 
of the case as briefly as possible. 

I was trayelling on business in a lonely part of the | 
country. I had accomplished the whole of my journey 
alone, until the day preceding the night on which our 
sketch commencés, when I chanced to fall in with an 
elderly gentleman (Mr, Leslis by name).and his daugh- 
ter Gertrude, an interesting young lady. of nearly 
eighteen; and as our routes lay in the same direction, 
we very naturally agreed to accompany each other. 

Although we met that day as strangers, yet, we very | 
soon became sufficiently communicative to be on good 
terms, and were quickly conversing with much more | 
freedom and cordiality than we should have thought | 
of doing elsewhere, in so brief atime. The country | 
through which we rode was a lonely one, and for that | 
reason our acquaintance ripened much faster than it | 
would otherwise have done. 

The twilight shades began to deepen just as we | 
entered a long stretch of dreary country, and we had 
nearly reached the centre of this before we came upon 
a human habitation, in which there was a possibility 
of spending the night, which was rapidly coming on. 
It, was a low brown house which we then discovered, 
surrounded by rude out-buildings. 

There was no one in sight, and I dismounted has- 





answered ly the appearance of a man, whom I at once 
judged to be the master of the house. He was a short, | 
thick-set, muscular man of about forty, and consented, 


threatens us. Can you not make some suggestion that 
would benefit us all? ” 

I had a plan half-formed in my mind, but I declined 
to broach it until it was more fully matured, and Mr. 
Leslie left me for a moment, and went to the. head of 
the stairs to listen, that he might assure himself of all 
being secure below.. I had not had more than half 
time to collect’ my thoughts, however, before he was 
back aguin. ; 

“ Lie still; and endeavour to imitate the breathing 
of a person in a heavy slumber,” he said, in a hurried 
whisper. ‘There is some one coming up-stairs, to 
see that all is right, Isuppuse. Do not betray yout- 
self... I am sure they don’t intend to. injure us: this 
time.” 

He extinguished the candle, which had been burn- 
ing all the while, and concealed himself in the ample 
folds of the bed-curtains, as he concluded. Still the 
little chamber was not at all dark, for the moon was 
at its full,and the drapery was swept securely, back 
from the single window, so that the light came in uv- 
obstructedly, and soon, with feelings I shall not attempt 
to describe, though I will do myself the justice to say 
that fear was not by any means paramount, I saw 


| the door softly unclose (the noise was all too little to 


hear it), and the dark form of a man came into the 


room. .. 

The bed was at the right hand of. the door, but. he 
did not attempt to approach it, but stood there for some 
moments, and appeared to be listening intently. I 
managed, with considerable effort, te manufacture two 
or three grunts and a heavy snore, which alraost 


with much apparent cordiality and good-will, to our! frightened myself, and after gazing at the bed fora 
| while longer the man turned away and left the room. 
| When he had gone, Mr. Leslie crept. from. his hiding- 
| place and went to the door to assure himself that our 


and invited us to enter the dwelling, while he cared 
for the horses, and saw they-were suitably disposed of, 


We found inside only another man and the wife of 
our host. ‘They turned out to be very agreeable com- | 
panions, and immediately set us.at our ease. Wespent | 
a delightful evening, but, in consideration of the long 


| journey that lay before us for the next day, we retired | 


to our rooms at a very early hour. Our_accommoda- | 
tions were much more ample than I had ‘supposed pos- | 
sible from the external appearance of the dwelling, | 
and, much to our satisfaction, we were furnished with | 
separate rooms, though all at the top of the house. 

he apartment allotted to myself. was a small one, 
furnished with a handsome bed with heavy, green cur- | 
tains, a lightstand, and a couple of. cliairs, rat the | 
thing was in perfect keeping and good order, but the 
bed was placed against the wall near the door, greatly | 
to my astonishmeut, as I knew the regard of nearly | 


rangement of an apartinent; and in this case it would 
have added much to. the appearance and convenience | 
of the room had it been situated in a different quarter. | 
It is strange that I should have remarked this at all, | 
but it was so, Still I did not allow it to trouble me in 
the least, or to occupy my thoughts to any great ex- | 


tent, but immédiately retired, and as I before said, 1 | 


had been sleeping for nearly an hour, when Mr. Leslie 
entered the apartment in the'silent; cautious manner I 


have described. I looked at him/a moment drowsily, | 


and then sprang up. 
“ What have you discovered? ” I asked, hastily. 
“‘ Enoughite warrant all I have said, if nothing more,” 
returned. 
“I think you must be. mistaken, Mr. Leslie,” I re- 
marked. “ Our host and his family appear;to be very 
worthy people,” 

“ T entertained as favourable an opinion of them as 


he 


change it. Now Ibelieve, them to be both dangerous 


and desperate characters. 


| think so, you must read ‘this. I found it upon the 


he added, “ that I doubt | “Udely inscribed these words: 


floor in my room, where it was evidently drepped by 
mistake,” ; 
He gave me a soiled piece of paper, on which were 


“Jim saw three travellers coming over the old road 
an hour ago. Probably they will be at your house | 
pretty soon after dark, and you,must manage to keep | 


If you wish to know why I} 





silent visitor returned below, which, luckily for us, he 
did. without any further surveying, while I arose and 
carefully dressed myself, to be fully prepared for further 
developments. 

When we were quite ready, and relieved from all 
fear of further intrusion, for tle present, on the part, of 
our host and his amiable family, Mr. Leslie and myself 
crossed the landing, and entered the apartment allotied 
to his daughter. We found her reading beside the 
little stand, as calm and unconcerned, apparently, as if 
nothing unusual was about to happen, though I could 
see she looked pale and anxious, 

We engaged in a short conversation as te the course 
we had better pursue, and then, without,arriving at 
any conclusion, I left the.father and daughter alone for 
a few moments, while I cautiously descended the stairs, 


, in the hope of learning something which might be of 


use tous in the coming struggle, which I saw to be 
inevitable, Having gained the hall below, and guided 
by the low murmur of distant voices, I stole through a 
long, narrew passage I had not before discovered, and 


| at last came to the door of an apartment, in which I 


knew the family of our host, together with our would- 
be murderers, were assembled. The door itself was an 
eld one, considerably shattered, and I soon found a 
crack sufficiently extensive, where I could see every- 
thing that, passed within, and where I also could hear 
every word which might be said. 
Iassumed a favourable position, and glanced through. 
I knew instantly the one who had signed himself ‘‘ Tom 
| Seyton ” had arrived, for a man was seated beside our 
| host, who was an entire stranger to me. He was a 
| brutal, ferocious-looking man, with heavy: ,black 
| whiskers, aud keen, dark eyes, appearing evil and 
wicked enough for any deed. Jim,and the hostess 
were also there, and as I listened intently, I heard con- 
| versation much as follows: 
“‘ Well, Tom, how do you propose to settle our guests 
above?” é 
This was the voice of our host, addressing the new 


comer. 

“‘ How have you disposed of them?” 

“Why, I gave the old man and the girl the two 
rooms on the left, and that young fellow took the on 
on the right.” 

“ The room you made so convenient last week ? ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Well, if that is the case, I don’t think we shall find 
hard work at all. You have done the very best thing 
possible in so arranging them. Of course we should 
naturally expect more trouble from that young chap 
than either of the other two; and as you happened to 
place him in that particular apartment, why, it will be 
very easy for us to make use of that convenient fixture 
behind the curtains: in the wall at the head of the bed, 
and put a bullet through his body. This I will take 
for my part of the transaction. As for the other two, 
they are very easily disposed of. The very instant you 
hear the report of my pistol, you and Jim must be at 
hand to enter the old man’s room, and take care of him. 
The girl we will spare till the last, as she will not be 
likely to give us much trouble.” 

* Thins have arranged it just right; but when will 
al this come off ? 

“ At twelve; they will be sleeping most soundly 
then.” 

This is what I heard as I listened at the door, and I 
held my watch in the stream of light, which came into 
the passagé through one of the larger cracks, to note 
the time. It wanted just thirty minutes of ‘the hour 
appointed, and feeling I had no more time to spare, 
after casting a single glance of contempt and defiance 
at the man who had been so calmly planning our de- 
struction, I hastened to retrace my steps up-stairs. 

I visited my own room first, where I found that the 
“convenient fixture” I had heard spoken of below, 
‘was merely a smal] square hole in the wall, just oppo- 
site the pillow, sufficiently large to insert the barrel of 
any lerate-sized pistol—a very easy method to re- 
lieve a man of his life. 

Having made this discovery, I sought Mr. Leslie and 
his daughter, and immediately made them acquainted 
with all I had heard and seen. They were much sur- 
prised, although anticipating sometiiing similar, but 
still did not lose for one monient their self-command. 

“We have but very little time to spend in useless 
discussion, Mr. Leslie said, when I had told him all. 
“Mr. Arden, we shall have to leave everything to you. 
Will you make all necessary arrangements ?” 

“I was about to propose,” I said, “that each one of 
us should keep his own apartment. If we meet them 
together, while Seyton has his loaded pistol at hand, 
one of us will be sure to get killed. On the contrary, 
should I manufacture a good counterfeit, as I now pro- 
pose, to occupy my place, for the time being, in that 
rather dangerous bed, and in this manner waste Seyton’s 
shot and throw him off his guard, I am sure I could gain 
the mastery in a hand-to-hand struggle in a very few 
minutes, and then come to your assistance. Does my 
proposition suit you ?” 

“ Perfectly ; and, luckily for your scheme, I wear a 
wig, which may be of considerable benefit to you in 
making the counterfeit of which you have spoken. 
Take it, it is entirely at your disposal.” 

He placed the article mentioned in my hand, which 
he wrung with considerable ardour; but before de- 
parting, a single thought struck me. 

“But Miss Leslie—I had forgotten—we should leave 
her unprotected,” I said. 

“Don’t let that trouble you in the least. She will be 
much safer in her own apartment than with either of 

” 


“ Well, good-bye, then, and let us hope for the best. 

It was only a manly weakness in us, that we stood 
side by side for some moments, utterly unable to move 
er speak. With a strong effort, I at last broke the 
spell which was fast stealing upon us, aud tore myself 
away, and entered my own apartment, where I at once 
proceeded to put my plan into execution. 

It took but a very few moments to fill the wig suffi- 
eiently with the bed-clothes, and arrange it in a 
favourable position upon the pillow, in front of the 


little opening. Having done this, I glanced at my 
watch in the moonbeams. It was five minutes to 
twelve! I had no idea the time had passed so swiftly. 


Thinking I heard a movement beyond the partition, 
near the head of the bed, I drew back into the shadow 
of the curtains, yet in such a position as to be both be- 
yond the range of the pistol, or the effect of a chance 
shot, and the sight of anyone who might happen to 
glance into the apartment. Having disposed of my- 
self in this way, I waited in silence the coming 
event 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings at this 
time; of course they were none of the most enviable. 
I will not say I was not frightened, but I certainly 
grieved more for the position of my friends than my 
ewn. The deathly stillness of that midnight hour, and 
the uncertainty of life and freedom, were enough to 
uunerve anyone. It is no wonder I felt a very little 
alarmed and startled. 

The silence was growing oppressive, when at last I 
saw the curtains nove aside a little. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then a loud report, and I bad reso- 
fution enough to bend forward and utter a low, despait- 
ing moan as the report died away. In an instant the 


door was opened, and the man called Seyton came 
funning in, with his pistol still in his hand. 


Withou} 








the faintest suspicion, he approached the bed; but 
meanwhile I had grasped a long, heavy bar of hard 
wood, which, I presume by the merest.chance, happened 
to be standing against the wall near by, and when he 
had arrived within a convenient distance, I sprang out 
upon him, and with a single, well-directed blow, I laid 
him sprawling, and I judged insensible, upon the 


oor. 

All this had occupied but a moment, and it was 
scarcely compléted whet I heard the report of another 
pistol in the direction of the apartment occupied by 
Mr. Leslie. Without stopping to assure myself further 
of the effect of the rather severe knock I had given the 
fallen man, I hastened forward to the assistance of my 
companion. He was engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with Jim, while our host was lying upon the floor, 
badly, if not dangerously, wounded. 

Jim was making desperate efforts to draw a knife 
from his belt, while Mr. Leslie was using his utmost 
endeavours to prevent it. He was brave and resolute, 
but I could see his strength was failing rapidly. It 
was an unequal struggle between that infirm: old man 
and the unprincipled ruffian in the freshnégs and vigour 
of early manhood, and I did not hesitate to put an im- 
mediate stop to it, by again calling my club into requi- 
sition. 

All immediate cause for exertion gone, my com- 
panion’s strength entirely deserted him and ‘he would 
have fallen to the floor, had I not sprang forward, and 
assisted him to the bedside. As I was smovthing the 
pillows under his head, Miss Leslie came in. She gave 
a quick start as she saw the position of her father. 

“Ts he hurt, Mr. Arden?” she asked, with a low 
cry. 

I hastened to assure her of my belief to the contrary, 
and then, after having firmly secured our ‘host and the 
fellow Jim with cords, and left Mr.' Leslie in the charge 
of his daughter, I returned to the room where I had 
left Seyton. He was just recovering from the effects of 
the blow I had given him, which, as I had supposed, 
rendered him insensiblé*for a time, and J was just in 
time to bind him before he had recovered sufficiently to 
trouble us still further. 

Now, all that remained for me to do, to render our 
situation quite securé, was to take from our hostess the 
power to harm us in ‘any way, and I at once started 
below for this purpose. Our hostess must have sus- 
pected all was not quite right, for 1 met her at the foot 
of the stairs. Upon seeing me she attempted to fly, 
but I soon reached her side and put her immediately 
in the same situation as the rest of her interesting com- 
panions, 

I afterwards learned that Mr. Leslie had made his 
daughter promise, after my departure, to remain quietly 
in her own apartment until she could safely venture 
forth, and then stationed himself near the door, with 
the only pistol he ever carried in his hand. By some 
mistake our host and Jim did not attack him as soon as 
the pistol was fired at my counterfeit by Seyton, as was 
at first intended, but waited a moment. When they 
did present themselves he had fired at the one in ad- 
vance, who happened to be our host, and immediately 
grappled with the other, 

We remained at the old inn for the remainder of the 
night, but departed early in the morning, Mr. Leslie 
having regained his strength and resolution sufficiently. 
At the nearest village we sent the proper officers to 
take in charge the interesting party we had left behind. 
They turned out to be old offenders, though hitherto 
they had always managed to escape undetected, and 
were tried, condemned, and suitably punished. 

As for myself, I shall say but very little concerning 
my after-life. It is sufficient to know that my 4ac- 
quaintance with the family of Mr. Leslie ripened very 
fast after this, and my interest more than kept pace 
with it, until at last, as a natural consequence, a little 
less than a year from the time of this singular adven- 
ture of ours, I was reckoned as a loved and honoured 
member of it, F. A. C. 





Ix Queen Elizabeth's reign, a proclamation was 
issued, whereby all parsons, vicars, and curates were 
enjoined “to teach and declare unto the people, that 
they might, with safe and quiet consciences (after 
common prayer), in time of harvest, labour upon the 
holy and festival days, and save the things which God 
had sent them; for if, by any groundless scruples of 
conscience, they should abstain from working on those 
days, that they should grievously offend and displease 
God, if the grain was thereby lost or damaged.” 

To-mozRow.—It is an idle and a mischievous word 
“T'll not go about it to-day, but I'll begin it to-mor- 
row,” says the thoughtless person. Friend, there is no 
to-morrow; we have barely tlie present—a mere point 
of time, a thread of light that continually shoots across 
the chasm of the everlasting—that is all. He who 
waits for a better chance never gets it. He who 
pledges time that is not his own, and which never will 
be his own, makes promises that he cannot redeem. 
Alas! alas! how much of life slips away through this 
gaping seam of waiting! It is so easy to say that we 








do not feel equal to doing this thi Med 
day, but that we will certainly dent Shing 
are so easily beguiled with the hopes. of —. Ve 
not now in hand. We love to trust to so We hany 
know not what; if we can only put of em 
think we have gained by it, Possibl pat of, 
opportune time by it; but who panne t ak 
much time is lost by the waiting? The Conder boy 
its white heat. SMAY ling 
Tue Arrests aT Warsaw. 

ber of priests arrested of late at woe ar wy 
Dolanski was one. When the Russian | “ary 
vaded his convent, the old man advanced to Ane 
at the door and said, “ This is a house of ae 
prayer; you will not find here the treasures whit rs 
desire; you will only find here hearts beatin with “ 
of country and for the Holy Mother of God in 
desire our blood, drink it; but do not Violate th : 
consecrated to God.” The officer who command 
band of soldiers having ordered hig arrest, hy . 
claimed, “ Kill me, if you will, but I will not dow = 
to profane the sacred walls of our cloister,” Thee 
sponse to this appeal was a knock-down blow tafe 
butt-end of a musket and a hauling to prison, 


>= 
PECULIAR CUSTOMS AT HARROW, 


But er did a good deal during his A 
to soften some of the barbarities of wee 
its full share in those days. Fora short time after his 
coming he was unpopular, in consequence, with ths 
ruder spirits who led the school; but as more civiliai 
generations succeeded, this prejudice soon passed away 
He abolished, amongst other old customs, certain tis 
and ceremonies which were; used in Celebrating a bys 
remove froth one form to. the other in the lower par 
the school. No such promotion was considers con- 
plete, as far as the boys were concerned, uniil therey 
member had been duly “pinched in "—remaining 4 
certain’ fixed time in the play-room, during which dl 
the fraternity exercised a right of pinching him, lini- 
ted only by the tenderness of their dispositions or hy 
strength of their fingers. There were generally som 
adepts in this torture, who knew, and taught other 
the tenderest places and the most artistic mode of tal- 
ing hold, and who carried this evil knowledge wih 
them from form to form, to be practised on a suovesin 
of victims. The rites of initiation were completel by 
tossing in a blanket in the dormitory, and 4 ceri: 
number of bumps against the ceiling were requir 
make the ceremony valid. Both processes of totan 
were commonly borne with a good deal of heroism; 
but sometimes the younger boys. were very much hut 
and frightened by the tossing. 

Dr. Butler, when he put @ stop. to those tradition 
barbarisms,, compromised the matter by giving i 
boys a supper at the “trials;” but for some tim t 
blanket-tossing was carried on surreptitiously atnigl; 
and one boy is remembered to have taken refuge ina 
his tormentors in the chimney, from which he 
dragged covered with soot, and in such a state of fru 
terror that fears were entertained even, by the bys 
that he would lose his senses; and he was 
from further persecution (not, without » hard fight) 
some of the more humane spirits amongst them — 

There was another ancient custom which surin 
even after Butler's reign. There were in the hut 
master’s house two public rooms for the us 0 li 
boarders—the hall and the play-room. ‘The latter ws 
open to all, but the hall was regarded as a sort of die 
room, which no boy was allowed to enter, expt 
dinner and supper time, until he had become s mem 
by being “rolled in.” Anyone who desired the jar 
lege of admission (and none below the renee 
eligible) gave in his mame to the head-boy som 4 
beforehand, in order that due preparations might 
made for the inauguration. y se 
number of rolls (“ finds” they were called: 2 
unknown) were ordered at the bakers, a 
baked every morning until they were pretty 2 isl 
hard as pebbles. At nine o'clock on the morning 
for the rolling-in, the members of the hall rage! 

’ , pit 
themselves on the long table which ran along ohio 
of the room, each with his pile of mer ree 
him, and a fag to pick them up. The call ul 
facing them, on a form close the Oeil 
leaning upon a table in front of him, wih ©” 
resting upon his hands; so that, while the fact 

pit, ic for the ¥@ 
protected, the head itself formed » mar simed 8 
peculiar missiles which were ready 0 at in bad 
When all was ready, a time-keeper, y ously 
gave the word “ Now!” when fast and finn ' 
very spitefully, if the boy was Loa the space o 
were showered upon the devoted head for as may? 
one minute—neither more nor less, Ttweye 
imagined, a very severe dreaded it # 
painful for weeks afterwards. ‘Some bog Dall; bat 
much as never to claim to wag know 
was very seldem indeed that saying up is 
flinch during the shower, afteronee 
tion on the table.—Harrow 
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LAUNCH OF THE VALIANT. 


ANoTHER important addition to the Royal Navy has 
just been made at the Admiralty yard, Isle of Dogs, 
by the launch of the iron-clad screw ram vessel Valiant, 
of 84 guns, and 800-horse power. The Valiant was | 
laid down about three years since, by Messrs. West- 
wood, Campbell, and Baillie, the builders of the steam- 
ram Resistance; but, as that firm was unable to carry | 
out the contract by the time specified, her construction 
was handed over, by agreement, to the Thames Iron- 
works and Shipbuilding Company, by whom the vessel 
will be completed for rigging, under the inspection of 
Mr. Fittock, an officer appointed by the Admiralty. 

The Valiant is one of the noblest specimens of 
modern naval architecture, of the same class as the 
Resistance, but of more tonnage, and more powerful 
machinery than that vessel. She is constructed of 
4} inch thick wrought-iron plates, secured upon a teak 
backing of 18 inches. The hull, however, is entirely 
of iron, and an important improvement has been ef- 
fected by extending the armour plates to the stem and 
stern of the vessel, for the protection of the bow and 
the stern guns, which renders her more efficient than 
the Resistance. Her stem is fitted asa powerful ram ; 
her principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length extreme ...rrceccesseecescsecesosceceees 285 ry 

Length between perpendiculars ... 

Breadth extreme .......00000 

Depth in hold.........secsseeeee 

Draught of water aft. .....0...0.. ° 

Ditto fOrWard....csccctecesssrsesseseeesereee 24 0 

pe in tons (old measurement)...4,062 93-94ths, 

According to the calculations and repeated state- 
ments of the Admiralty authorities made Inst year, this 
vessel was to have been the smallest of five of the same 
iron-clad class sent afloat before the present autumn. 





veo it is almost needless to say that the | 
wilt pas Ps the only iron frigate which our navy 
ine ta : po year at least. The dates for launch- 
ue Hig piu sige: Agincourt, and Minotaur 
vance Oat gradually postponed as the year has ad- 
a ’ cape even the most forward of them all is 
<— fa as being likely to quit the stocks about 
Pre 7 Sat ecember. The Achilles, which was begun 
dan yh oo as the Warrior, is the least forward 
vantage ear nothing can more exemplify the disad- 
vouring to pore which the Admiralty labour, in endea- 
tion of" thane ee with private firms in the construc- 
shonin Sevan on frigates, than the costly dilatoriness 
n the building of this single man-of-war at 





Chatha i i 
pa ae which even now 1s not so much advanced as 
© new armour shins ordered last year 


[THE VALIANT, IRON-CLAD STEAM-RAM.] 


The Valiant is one of quite a new class of iron 
frigates—a connecting link, so to speak, between the 
magnificent Warrior and the ugly, but useful vessels 
of the Defence and Resistance class. Her lines are far 
finer than the broad-bowed vessels like the Defence, 
but are not to be compared in fineness to those of the 
Waurior, while, on the other hand, her bows, without 
having a regular beak to be used as @ ram, are still 
sufficiently projecting beneath the water-line to enable 
her, if she gets a chance of striking an enemy, to in- 
flict fearful mischief, without in the least risking the 
safety of her own hull. She is, in fact, a sister ship 
to the Hector, which was launched from the Clyde at 
the close of last year. 

In the construction of the hull of this vessel, the 
principle is the same as that of all the iron frigates— 
that is to say, the Valiant, within her armour of teak 
and iron, is a perfect web of wrought-iron ribs and 
longitudinal girders. Her armament of 34 guns will 
be distributed as follows:—On the main-deck, 24 68- 
pounders, 95 cwt. smooth-bore guns, and six 110- 
pounder Armstrong guns, and on the’ upper deck, four 
110-pounder Armstrong guns, which will be furnished 
from the Royal Arsenal. 

It is intended that this “ram” shall be fitted with a 
pair of horizontal engines, of 800 horse nominal 
power, on the double pistou-rod principle, and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Maudslay. ‘he cylinders are each 
to be 82 in. diameter, with a stroke of 4 ft. They will 
both be surrounded with steam-jackets, which are sup- 
plied with steam direct from the boilers; the ends of 
the cylinders and the cylinder-covers are also to be cast 
hollow, and,supplied with steam in the same manner, 
The screw-propeller is 20 ft. diameter, with two blades, 
constructed so that the pitch can be varied from 22 ft. 
6 in. to 27 ft. 6in. When working full power the en- 
gines are expected to make about 60 revolutions per 
minute. There will be six boilers placed, three on 
either side of the vessel, with the stoking-room be- 
tween them. 

There will be also a pair of auxiliary engines, of the 
collective power of forty horses, to work two double- 
acting force pumps, arranged with a system of pipes 
throughout the vessel for the purpose of extinguishing 
fire. The engines will be likewise used for driving two 
fans for ventilating the cabin by means of two lines of 
pipes, ranged oue.on either side, throughout the length 
of the vessel, with gratings for regulating the supply 
of air into each compartment. They willalso be used 
for driving, a blast fan, for a cupola furnace,.for melt- 
ing iron for shells, placed at the end of the stockhole, 
and for driving an apparatus for raising the ashes on 
to the upper deck, so as to save labour. 

“ternallz the Valiant looks as ugly as the Hector, 








though better in the water than either the Resistance or 
the Defence. About 400 tons of her armour-plates are 
bolted on, and others, manufactured at Messrs. Brown's 
works, Sheffield, are ready for fastening. The launch 
was beautifully managed. So perfect were the arrange- 
ments that, when she was almost on the point of start- 
ing, the final push with the hydraulics was at the last 
moment delayed to allow a vessel that was in the river 
to get out of the way, and during this interval the 
Valiant stood so equally balanced on the stocks that a 
movement started her, When all were clear, Mrs. 
Thomas Rolt, daughter-in-law of Mr. Peter Rolt, the 
chairman, dashed the wine over the bows, and the 
Valiant was gliding slowly and easily into the river. 
She is not likely, however, to leave the river yet for 
some months, as all her internal fittings, including 
engines, with her armour and rigging, have yet to be 
completed. 

CULTIVATION OF CincHONA IN INDIA.—In June 
last there were 58,411 thriving plants on the Neil- 
gherry Hills in India. Chemical experiments have been 
made on the bark, which prove that the cinchona is 
now naturalized in India, and is superior to the cin- 
chona introduced into Java by the Dutch. 

Loss or THREE WHALERS.—The owners of the 
Pacific, of Aberdeen, have received a telegram from the 
master of the ship at Copenhagen, advising the loss of 
that vessel, and also of the Jumna, of Dundee, and the 
Lady Sale, of Hull, all screw steamers, on the 29th of 
June, and that the crews of the three vessels were all 
safe. It is supposed that the ships had been lost on the 
east side of Melville Bay, or the master of the Pacific 
could not have found his way to a Danish settlement 
to get a ship for Copenhagen. This augurs ill for the 
season’s fishing, as all the vessels ought to have been 
at the fishing-ground on the west coast at that date. 

Tue VOLUNTEERS AS JURYMEN.—A novel point has 
been raised before the Kent county magistrates at 
Bromley, as to whether a person holding a commission 
as an officer in a volunteer rifle corps was exempt from 
serving as a juryman at the county sessions and assizes- 
It appeared that the name of a lieutenant of one of the 
local corps had been omitted from the jury-list, and 
the overseer, on being questioned, said that exemption 
had been claimed, and the omission made by him, on 
account of the gentleman referred to holding a commis- 
sion, as stated. On referring to the list, it was ascer- 
tained that the name of the commanding officer of the 
same company was inserted, and Colonel Leonard, one 
of the bench of magistrates, having remarked that he, 
although colonel of a Militia regiment, would not be 
exempt, the name of the lieutenant was ordered to be 
placed on the list. 
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THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A STRANGE MEETING, AND JOHN MARSH'S OATH 
OF VENGEANCE. 

Ir was late when Rutherford drew rein at the 
pioneer’s cabin, but Marston and Jessie were promenad- 
ing in the moonlight, and Horace Reed sat in the 
rustic porch, As the young man leaped from his 
horse, Jessie sprang toward him, exclaiming: 

“ What brings you here at this late hour, Mr. Ruther- 
ford? “Are the Indians again on my track, or are you 
in trouble?” 

“Neither, Miss Reed—my business concerns Mr. 
Marston ?” 

“ Concerns me?” cried Marston; “ what would you 
with me, young man? ” 

“T have chanced to meet some former friends of 
yours, at their camping-ground, and they wished me to 
take charge of a message for you.” 

“ Ah!a party of trappers, 1 suppose, from the Rocky 
Mountains—I have been expecting them.” 

Rutherford made no answer, save to give him the 
odd note, which Marsh had taken the precaution to 
seal, and then stood watching the effect of itsperusal. 

Waldo Marston cast a single glance at the super- 
scription, 8d though he was an adept at, self-control, 
a strange, glaw shot into his cheek, and there was.a 
perceptible tremor in his frame. eget Sy 

“ Jessie, S@eay,” he murmured, “the clock. is 
striking eléven : lL had no idea it was so late! You 
had better goin, and retire to rest—you must need it 


after last t's fatipi =r ameloment i” sadlifting 
her han i : the door. ‘ 
view ed ‘oki her, he unfolded the 


note, andi the clear light ofthe moon, read its con- 
tents, Fér atime he seemcd petrified with horror and 
<r pe features were rigid, his lips dumb, 
But ere moed changed, and a volley of oaths 
and inves how .deep was his chagrin, how 
terrible ae r / . 

“ Juhu 







bh” ne hissed; what demon sent him 
across my ? Why, t- would fair ‘rather meet the 
most formidable Indian in these western wilds, than 
that tall, owfré man.” 

He paused, as if fearful he had already betrayed him- 
self, and turning to Rutherford, added: 

“I forgot that this must seem very mysterious to you 
—when weare in the sackile, | will explain.” 

The young man bewed coldly, and hastening to Mr. 
Reed, Marston spoke afew words, avd gave a shrill 
whistle, which rang sharply on the summer air. At 


and saddling and bridling the animal with his own 
hands, he declared that he was in readiness to accom- 
pany Rutherford. 

They had forded the river, and struck into the wide 
reaches of the prairie beyond, when Marston guided his 
horse so near the young man’s, that he could lay his 
flugers on his companion's saddle-bow, and then said, 
in a low tone 

“ And now I will give you the promised explanation 
I have lwother, an only | 
fortur 
he cant 


ther, who has been wi 
enough to be cursed with a wilt 


The law divorce 


following 


with whom 
tlive happily 
but abe persists 
Wherever be gom, ale ban juo's 
with her child, and a servant of her own family, 


l them years 
him like a shadow 
rises before him, like 


whos 


wha, t h naturally a man of good abilities, has long 
heen | cleasly thean With wonderful fidelity he 
«* hie mistress, an! sete himeelf up ae a defender 
{f her righta, an avenger of ber fancied w vee Hie 
nacy takes etrange phases, and from U rift of hie 
note | infer that bh | present thinks Wa and not 
« las Maret, t : poof whe lleater are 
prerenit Ther — + if ma i te 
beer vet tw 7 s * lx w ; 
ve hewn t 
Mr Meretem's etate ion ' su@ille emough 


of vel from be @ appears 


t help bewbting » tet ‘| ' : 
wtre my shen m teact ub — + ; ts 
lereh peoed, eas e eet " " ’ as 0 
fen - 
Ralve ' ’ 
“~« > w= he . | 
: | - -~ , - | 








the sound, a splendid steed came bounding to his side, 





————=!_ 
vant and his young charge with 
begged John to inform him if h 
ther service to them while the 
bourhood. 

“ Ay, that I will,” muttered J 

J ohn; “ 

for a week, at least.” : T cannot go oy 

The western sky was gorgeous with the 
of the sunset, and the rich lig 
grave, when the watchers beside it w 

ere 
| footfall. John rose from the grass, ie ys 
moment stood face to face with a woman bea "eer 

majestic enough to have been an Indi oe sees 


| framed in its waves of fair hair, on which a stray 
gleam of the setting moon shone like a dim halo. In- | 
voluntarily Marston gasped out the single werd: 

“ Hester!” 

The woman started, her great, solemn, blue eyes 
roved to Marston, and fixed an eager, and inquiring 
gaze upon his countenance. | 
“Waldo,” she faltered, “God has sent you to me in 
my death-hour! Care for little Blanche, when Iam 
gone, and remember I loved unto the last!” 

The voice died away, the white eyelids closed: there 
was a gasp, a shudder, and theu her spirit fled to the 


mournful j, 
® could be we and 


» : © Of any for. 
Y remained in the igh. 





ht shone ful] ona 





land where the ages of time are lost in endless cycles of | superb figure was set off to advantage = The 
eternity, where there is neither dawn, sunset, nor | dressed deer-skin, soft as velvet and An tunic of 
moonrise, but one glad, perpetual day! ” broidery; a gay mantle was feng eorom h A em- 
“My God! she’s gone,” exclaimed John Marsh; | with careless grace; her brow was eacinled aa 
little Blanche burstimte.a passion of tears; old Bruno | rich but barbaric crown, composed of shinin th the : 
set up a piteous wailyRutherford stood spell-bound, and | the northern and western lake-shores, pm from 
even Waldo Marst@m’s;muscles quivered, as he mur- | that had the shape and almost the glitter of dian 
mured : and native agate and cornelian, and saromeetiel 
“ Poor, poor Hester!” long heron’s plume. From-this singular diadem, EC 


A profound silence ensued—the silence which death | hair swept in shining lengths, now and then to hi 
inevitably brings, whether its stern presence steals | the tall prairie grass; her neckandarms wenndedl 
into the humblest cottage, flits amid the purple dra- | with Indian ornaments, and her feet encased ron 
peries, the gilding and stucco of palace homes, or} casins, heavy with bead-work; one hand gras aa 
settles down upon a, wanderer like her whose : carved bow and two. or three arrows, and ths cls 
just fled... Finally, Jobn..Marsh asked, in a hollow | pointed to the low grive, as she asked: ""T 
b voice ; ; “Does that sod cover her, who was journeying t 

“Do you think there is.a burying-ground near, Mr. meet a pale-face, known as Waldo Marston? Was j 
Rutherford ?” name Hester?” 4 

The young man shook his head sadly, and John| “ Yes,” was the low reply. 
continued: “ And is this.the white squaw’s child? ” continued the 

“We -haven't seen a church -or «-burying- woman, 
since we struck into this lonesome country. ‘I'will;} “ Itis, indeed.” 

»be bard to leave: lier alone on thie*praixiesybut there's Looe sharp cry broke from the dark stranger, of 
no help for-it): Perhapa, Ma. Ratheriordiiyou aud your | drawing the little girl to her, she gazed at har with 
friends can - .me?° As for Waldo. Marston, he| burning eyes. 

shall not do now what he refused in life! “Ne,no!"| “A face like the young moon,” she murmured; * eyes 
and. his tall frame shook irom Head to foot. ~ like the wood-violets; lips like the ripe cherries, and 

“We will gladly aid you," replied Rutherford; and, } bair like the sunbeams that come sifting through the 
with a grateful acknewledgement, Jolin Marsli gave a | forest boughs. Ugh! I havea child, not fair like yoy 

—-she lias a check like the priirie-rose, eyes browaaia 


few hasty directions. ‘Che young man was about 
hazel-nat, and the locks she binds up by the cold spring 


starting for the encampment of his mit when, with 
that instinctive delicacy which. thepvilest often feel inj | have the purple-black of the wild-grape! — Ones the 
golden oreole, the other the red ‘bird, with brighia 


the presence of death, Marston ‘stooped, and began t6 
fold the grey cloak more closely around that silent | wings, and wilder note; one the water-lily, the other 
| form. the gay moccasin-flower !” 
“Stand back—stand, back!” cried John, springing She paused abraptly, and turning’ from Bladehe 
forward “ your very touch contaminates the dead, | paced to and fro, a thousand varying emotions, paint 
Beware, ]’'ve warued you, and you know what you have , ing themselves on her dark face. At length she 
to deal with.” came back, aud clutching the arm of John Mamh, 
“ Mad fool,” muttered Marston, but he dared not dis- | said: 
obey, and, stalking from the spot, he spent the ensuing | “My white brother wonders what brought her, who 
hours im no enviable mood, } was once the pride of the Sioux race, to stranger's 
At daybreak, poor Hester's funeral took place. John | grave on the prairie?” 
Marsh had scooped a grave on the spot where she had Jolu bowed assent, and she went on: 
died, and the Cree servant belonging to the other party “ Amoug the lodges of her people, when the braves 
of travellers, had, with some assistance succeeded iu | came heme from the war-path, White Cload heard 
fashioning a rude coffin, in which the faithful serving- , the emigrant wagon winding towards the Selkirk set- 
man had placed his dead mistress. The wasted figure tlemeut, and in search of a man, supposed to be living 
was still draped in the grey travelling cloak, but it was in « great lodge there. She felt her heart beat quick ; 
she had reasous of her own for being interested- 


loat to sight in the flowers which lithe Blanche had 
strewn over the corpse; prairie roses had been wreathed _ reasous she cannot yet tell you, and she left be 
amid the soft, fair hair, and shed a faint glow over the Wigwam, and set her canoe afloat. At last she is hen 

—here at the white squaw's grave, where no band 


white, still face. Severalof Rutherford’s company were 
present, and he read the solewn ritual of the English has placed aught for her use in the distant hentiag 
grounds, to which her soul is gone! Let the ple 


Chureh-—the cheering words, “I know that my Ie- 
face listen; did he not swear, to-day, Ww aveuge ue 











deemer liveth,” ringing like angel music on the morn 
ing alr When dust had been consigued tw dust, ashes 
John Marsh le apes the sods 
above his mistress, covered the grave with Gowers, and 
raised a rough headstune, which he lad splintered from 
« blaff hard by All thie while Waldu Marston had 
been lagering near, abd when the manu etoud, his task 


wrouge ?” 

“ Yes yes ” 

“White Cloud will point out the first step, Web 
Marston has come leagues and leagues, thet he might 
carry back to his grand lodge a young git, baaee 
ne they said | was, bef I had kuown surtew.” 


to ashes, reverently 


omple ted, by the newly-made grave, with Mlanche’s “ Who —who ts ahe ? 
little band elaeped ta hia, be advaneed, and rald, in an A strange smile fitted across the womens lace, of 
impreasive tone she replied 
John, let we be at pomes De wot hate if you ‘A plone laughter, an only child, ber bather® 
lo my brother ' ell The white stranger who brvgght Aw Sere 
Your brother!" echoed the servant, with curling guide you to t shin, and | will keep eoehe 
NW thie te another af your Wile false! i’ Wald pog geeend, Will you gol 
Meret m, 06 Nathan eald ty David, yoare ag le hie ain tae “ doula it? and eptinging we i 
thoe art the mean At peace with you \ lohwn Mareh harried away to the eoaepees * 
in he grere | the «6 eels at ‘ avenge her he eipreterd t t Rutherford 
a nee’ rh le e we , iin 6 he o 
A thrill ram through the lit ‘ ip Blnweche ebud law we ‘ ™ the Wall, ont Gee © 
ore. eed Mareien wee fe « fant awed by the tered 
ster change, ead the terrible sil tet he om . te Ug Waldo Mareton calle me the Me \. 
e* thie mynwure s m sple the Fi ‘ ie wae wv © 
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‘ into the camping-ground, bear- 
with» mensar ie chiet, with bowed heads and trail- 
a - ns... Mournfully they laid the chieftain on 

penser 2 the panther-skin still folded about 
> d his eross-bow and tomaliawk on his breast. 
oo Eagle has fallen,” exclaimed one of the braves, 
spate Sioux warriors mourn! No more will he go 
forth with them on the war-path—no more sit by the 

cil-fire, as wise in judgment as he was. strong 
yn Let our women and children weep, for they 
will ies a protector who never knew what fear was! 

‘As these words echoed out with solemn emphasis, 
ap old man came forward, and paused beside the re- 


r 

oeey Tagle my last son, is dead,” he said; “ Waban 
isleft alone, with none to guide his feeble steps, or 
heap bison-skins in his wigwam!” and snatching off 
his tuft of feathers and his wampum he seated himself 
on the ground, and began to sing ® death-hymn. 
Others took up the strain, and it rang through the dim 
forest-aisles in weird musie, while the warriors, and 
the dusky women and“ children rent their garments, 
and joined in the various demonstrations of mourning 
peculiar to their race. There was one, however, who 
gill wore her gay Indian costume, and peering through 
the boughs that shaded her lodge, muttered, as her dark 
eyes flashed fire : - : 
“«Grey-Eagle has‘fallén, but Meda grieves not ; his 
heart wandered from his peop to the pale-faced 
betty of the prairie, The Sioux girl, who once 
loved him, would have sat in his lodge, braided his 
mats, and wrought his moccasins, and feasted him on 
his return from the war-path ; but he would eat of the 
whiteman’s salt—he would take a white squaw to his 
lodge, and trample Meda’s love into the dust! The 
daughter of a hundred ¢hiefs could not bear this; she 
warned the Prairie Rose; it was her whisper that sent 
arifle-shot to his heart. Once Meda would have torn 
her hair, and: joined in the death-hymn, but now she 
oily smiles!” 

Thus soliloquised: the Sioux girl, and the women of 
her tribe, as. they passed by her lodge, knew ‘full well 
why they found no insignia of mourning there. - 

The old: chieftain was still keeping a lonely watch, 
when ® tall figure flitted by—it was Red Wing, a 
famous Sioux sorceressi: ‘Bending over the fallen 
bave, she laid her Jong,’ thin fingers above the heart, 
ud reverently touched the blood-stained wrist. 

“Chant not the death-hymn,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ Grey 
Ioglo:shall not die! The Great Spirit has sent Red 
Ving to save him!” 

What a picture she made, standing there, erect and 
stately, like 4 Druid priestéss, amid the woods of old 
England! 

Her dress was sufficiently: peculiar to distinguish her 
from the women: of sher ‘tribe; a long robe of scarlet 
cloth, without the slightest ornament, girded at the 
waist by a belt of undressed deer-skin ; a black mantle 
bordered with lynx, and a turban of black and scarlet. 
Beneath this odd head-gear burned a pair of eyes— 
luge, dark, and with a certain magnetic power in their 
sumberous depths, Her features were fine, but there 
semed to be no dash of crimson on cheek or lip, and 
the wealth of black hair sweeping from her coronet, 
heightened the effect of hor strange physique. 

At the sound of her voice, old Waban started, and 
p Deon of the death-hymn died away in solemn ca- 

“Red Wing, the prophetess, has spoken,” said the 
od chief; “let her speak again, and let all the war- 


young again! Our braves have fallen by the Cheyenne, 
their bones will bleach on the vast prairies. Grey 
Eagle, our pride, our hope, has been’ thrice wounded, 
and had not the Great Spirit interposed, he would lie 
dead, too.. .Blood ealls for vengeance—old Waban’s 
soul is.on the war-path. Our people have made trea- 
ties, but Waban will never smoke the pipe of, peace 
with the pale-faces ! ” 

A deafening cheer rang up from the chieftains, and 
he went.on : 

“ Our Great Father may send whom he will to con- 
ciliate us, but Waban spurns him and his gifts! Why 
are the white men here? The great prairies are ours; 
the streams,are ours; the. woods are ours; the elk; the 
deer,,and the bison are ours; the bold peaks of the 
Rocky Mountainsare ours—what brings them to the red 
man’s heritage? Ha! the old chieftain knows—they 
covet our possessions, For the loye of gain they would 
drive us even to the Pacific shore, which I once saw 
from the far-off. cliff, glimmering dim and blue in the 
distance! ‘Shall they do this? Shall their wheat 
grow golden on our prairies, and their mills clatter by 
our waterfalls, and their chains gall us? ” 

“ Never!” was the response ; and Waban resumed: 

“ Go back to the pioneer’s cabin; follow the trail of 
the party who killed three of our braves, and wounded 
my son! Startle them with the war-whoop, and bring 
home the ringleaders, living or dead!” 

“ Ugh—ugh!.” and joining hands, the, painted chiefs 
danced the war-dance around the council-fire, Prepa- 
rations for avenging their wrongs were at once made, 
and leaving a strong guard in their encampment, the 
warriors took their departure. 

Maurice Rutherford and John Marsh had almost 
reached the pioneer’s cabin, whither the uncouth man 
had gone on a strange errand, when. they heard the 
shrill war-whoop, and found themselves surrounded by 
Indians. Both fought desperately, but were over- 
powered by numbers,.and borne off wounded, and 
pinioned by the Sioux. 

Their captors travelled all day through a wild but 
beautiful country;-and rewched the ‘lodges of the tribe 
just at eventide. Old Waban, and others who had 
been watching, shouted for joy as they appreached, 
and the whole population came out,and surrounded 
the prisoners, jeering and hooting like so many trium- 
phant fiends, 

A hasty council was called, and Waban once more 
presided, in his son’s absence from the circle. 

“ Chiefs,” he said, majestically, “ you. see before you, 
in that young pale-face,'the man who was foremost in 
the fight we wish to avenge! What shall be his 
doom ?” ‘ 

“ Tho white brave shall dis! ” and the word “ Die!” 
was echoed by every warrior in the assemblage, with 
savage emphasis. 

* What mode of death will you choose?” 

“What says Waban? he is old and wise, let the 
chief's father speak! ” 

“ If Waban’s words have any weight, he shall die at 
the stake. If the braves object, let them speak now, or 
ever after hold their peace!” 

No objection was offered, and as Waban glanced 
round the circle, he read a grim assent in every 
bronzed face. 

“ His doom is sealed,” continued the old man ; “ both 
he, and the white stranger with him, shall be burned!” 

There was for a time a solemn silence, but at length 
one of the braves asked: 

“ When shall the fire be kindled? " 





tors hearken.” 
The braves came flocking to the apot, the squaws 
ied their heads, and Meda leaned from her odge 
tor iu intense anxiety, 

The Great Spirit whispered to Red Wing this 
morning, thats certain plant in the fastnesses of the 
woods would eure G Eagle, ere the moon uf straw- 
wrrics wanm, Look!” and she beld aloft a cluster of 
ews leaves, 
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“ When the rest of the chiefs retarn from the war- 
path,” was the auswer. 


panionship of a stranger. Indeed, had he been on the 

most desolate isle of the sea, or amid the burning sands 

of the desert, he could not have felt more completely 

isolated. Gradually the wild merriment of the Indians 

died away, and though he silenced his. yery pulse to 

listen, he could not hear.a word as to his doom. ' 

It was at the “ night’s still noon,” that he heard the 

soft, wary tread of a moccasined foot outside, and 

rising, stood firm and calm, a statue of despair. The 

rough door unclosed, but no fierce warriors came rush- 

ing in, eager to seize their prey; instead, he saw a 

woman, beautiful and stately enough to have been 

immortalized on a painter’s canvas, or in a poet’s song. 

There was a strange light in her eye,-as she whis- 

pered : 

“ The white brave shall not die; White Cloud pro- 

mised Little Blanche that both her protector, and the 
young man who had been so kind to her in her hour of 

need, should be set at liberty. The chiefs have fallen 
asleep; it was White Cloud’s hand that held the oala- 
bash to the thirsty lips, and she knew what would make 
them sleep long and soundly. . I can step softly, and I 
have been by every lodge in the encampment; all is 
quiet—fly !” 

Maurice Rutherford’s eyes kindled, his cheek flushed, 

and he murmured : 

“ Words.are too weak to thank you, but I shall not 
soon forget White Cloud.” 

“Stay not to talk of gratitude—haste, haste!” 

The next moment she had unbarred another door, 
and told John Marsh the joyful news. John. sprang to 
his feet, and in silence they followed White Cloud from 
the scene of their captivity.. Once only she paused in 
the encampment, and then pointed to the stake which 
had been planted, and the heap of fagots hard by; the 
empty calabash, and the sleeping warriors. She did 
not speak till they reached a stream, a mile at least. 
from the lodges of her people, when she lifted her hand, 
and exclaimed: 

“ There lies my canoe; in it you will find Hester’s 
child. She will be glad enough to wake and find her 
pale-faced friend. ‘Take the canoe, and make your way 
back to the place where I found you.” 

“I—I don’t know how to thank you,” faltered John 
Marsh. 

“Tf we can ever be of any service to you,” observed. 
Rutherford, “remember we shall be only. too glad to 
reciprocate your kindness,” 

For an instant the woman stood speechless, while her 
colour came and went, and there was a perceptible tre-- 
mour in her frame. 

“ White Cloud has a child,” she at last murmured ; 
“ when her mother lies as low as Hester, she may need 
a pale-face’s friendship.” 

“ She shall have it,” responded Rutherford. . 

“ Ay, ay,” exclaimed John Marsh. 

“Tis all White Cloud asks. Go, and the Great Spirit 
guide and keep you!” 

As the wild pathos of her voice pulsed over the- 
waters where the canoe was rocking, she darted up the: 
bank, and disappeared, while, with many expressions of 
joy at their release, and gratitude to her, the two men 
leaped into the boat. 

ln the stern of the canoe, with White Cloud’s mantle 

wrapped around her, and strings of gay beads coiled 
about her fingers, little Blanche lay, sleeping the 
sweet sleep of childhood, The faithful servant's chest 
heaved as he looked at her, and muttering, “ Poor 
| Blanche, poor Blanche!” he gently smoothed hor dun- 
gold bair. 

Rutherford seized the paddles, and the cance went 
dancing on like « thing of life. It was dawn ere 





With an authoritative gesture, Waban dismissed the 
council, and the captives were marched to « rude fort, 
and closely guarded. 


-_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER VL 
RETURN OF THE @OUX FHOM THER WAR-PATH, AnD 
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Two days dragged by, and the expected warrtors re 
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Diauche awoke, and then, at sight of her protector, sho 
murmured . 


“Oh, John, John! I have had such ugly dreams; 


I thought that you were gone, and 1 should never seu 
ou more! The dark women you leit wih me wee 
tina, bat | longed for you, John 


John Marsh's lips quivered when he replied, with 
solemn earnestness 
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be no repentance without atonement. I have no heir | 
but you. This « notall!” headded; “ with my death | 
the reetraint in which you have been held must end! 
You remember my chamber?” 

“ The same you used to sleep in when he was here?” 
inquired his nicoe. 

The same! 

“ Perfectly |" anawered Mabel 

“ Thalse the third board from the foot of the bed,” con 
tinued the dying man. “You will find under ita box 
containing my will, a Bible which I lately brought 
from the lodge at Moretown Park, and the letters which 
I received from his lordship during the lifetime of his 
unhappy brother. Make what use of them your own 
prudence and good sense shall direct. I neither advise 
you to expose the villany of your oppressor, nor to con- 
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On the retern of the surgeon, acomnpanted by «a 
ragtetrate, te receive the last deposition of Oitkert 
Rawlins, Kell informed him that he was in possession 
of the house, by directions of the Earl of Moretown, 
who had long promised him the reversion of the place. 
As he wae well known to both the gentlemen, from his 
former residence at Bordercleugh, no suspicion was 
excited. 

In answer to an inquiry respecting the females, he 
replied, “that they had left for Newcastle ;" adding, 
with a well-acted assumption of ill-humoar, “ that he 
considered himself badly used, by being left to shift for 
himself in euch a wilderness as the old house.” 

On the following day the steward arrived, who fully 
confirmed his statement. He was a shrewd man of the 
world, and neither could nor would see or understand 





ceal it.” 

“ The Bible, uncle!” said Mabel, who remembered in | 
her childhood tw have frequently seen the unhappy 
victim of a brother's selfishness poring over its pages, 
and writing between the leaves. “What does it con- | 
tain?” | 

“ The sad tale of a prisoner's sufferings!” groaned 
the old man. “There is enough in it to blast the 
character of the proud earl for ever, if not to render | 
him amenable to justice! Vain—vain!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of deep despondency, “ would be a life of 
penitence to efface that record, if the recording angel | 
has but copied half the cruelties it contains in the book 
of life!” 

The remorse of the speaker overpowered him, and | 
he wept and sobbed like a child. | 

“T am dying, Mabel!” he shrieked; “dying, and 
unforgiven!” 

Again the strong-hearted woman—strong in her | 
faith and hepe—had recourse to prayer. As the words | 
gushed from her lips, the troubled spirit of Gilbert | 
Rawlins became more composed. He gently closed his 
eyes, aud his lips meved in mental supplication. 

Suddenly there was the sound of approaching foot- 
steps on the stairs. Mabel, trusting that it was the 
magistrate and the surgeon, rose to receive them. The 
door was thrust open, and, to her terrer and astonish- 
ment, she recognized her old persecutor—Kelf. 

“Is he dead?” demanded the ruffian. 

She pointed to the bed. 

His former confederate opened his eyes and essayed 
to speak, but the death-rattle choked him, and he ex- 
pired, with his hand extended towards the intruder, 
and the half-spoken word upon his lips. 

What the word was, for the present we must leave 
our readers to divine, 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
O Disappointment, doubly keen, following 
The steps of Hope. Old Play. 

Art the sight of Kelf, the heart of Mabel sank within 
her breast with sad foreboding. The future, which a 
moment since seemed bright with hope, was once more 
dark and clouded. 

“You did not expect to see me!” exclaimed the 
ruffian, with a satirical grin upon his countenance ; 
“ thought to escape, eh? You have but changed your 
gaoler—but don't be alarmed,” he added; “if you are 
wise, I shall prove a kind one.” 

The look which accompanied the words told the un- 
happy woman that the restraint she had endured was 
not the worst evil she had to expect at the hands of her 
new persecutor. 

“T have yet to learn,” she replied, endeavouring to 
master her terror, “ by what right I am detained a pri- 
soner?” 

“ Right,” repeated the fellow, with a chuckle: “ by 
the right which governs the world—force! You know | 
too much for those who have the power as well as the 
will to keep you here, and a lock and key is the only 
bridle for a woman’s tongue. You may fret and fume,” 
he added, “as much as you please, but it will be a long 
time before you fret yourself out of Bordercleugh, 
whilst I keep the keys!” 

“T will not despair,” said Mabel, firmly; “ Heaven, 
in its mercy, has not removed one persecutor merely 
to give me another.” 

Kelf observed, with a sneer, “that Heaven had had 
a great deal to do with the matter.” 

Despite her tears and entreaties to be permitted to 
remain in the chamber with the dead body of her rela- 
tive, the keeper, partly by threats and partly by force, 
succeeded in removing her to an apartment situated in 
a remote portion of the building, where he locked her 
and Maud together, for he was far from feeling assured 
of the fidelity of the old Scotchwoman. As for the boy 
Willie, he despatched him with a letter to the steward 
at Moretown, with intelligence of the death of Gilbert 
liawlins 

No sooner was he alone, than he began to search the 
body of the old man for his keys. What he required 


was the one of his chamber; but he could not find it. 

“No matter,” he muttered; “I shall have plenty of 
time to see what the old man has left behiud him, and | debaucheries. 
2 crowber will do as well as the key.” | 





anything which might prove displeasing to his patron. 

The torm of an inquest was gone through. The 
verdict, in the absence of evidence on which the jury 
could decide, was an open one. 

The day after the former tenant was buried, the 
keeper released his prisoners. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of Maud at 
the treatment she had endured. 

“ Only let Willie return,” she said; “and she would 
see if he would dare to detain her a prisoner,” 

Willie did not return; and his mother, as well as 
Mabel, remained at the mercy of the keeper, who, 
whenever he thought fit to quit the place, had only to 
lock the door of communication between the tower and 
the house, to feel perfectly assured of finding them 
both safe on his return. 

‘There were few neighbours of any standing near the 
place. The poor cotters who lived upon’ the estate, 
thought it strange that Mr. Kelf—as they now styled 
him—should reside in the mansion without a single 
domestic; but they were too prudent to give expression 
to their surmises; for he wag one of those overbearing 
men whom it is dangerous to quarrel with, especially 
as it was generally known that he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of their landlord, the Earl of Moretown. 

The probability is, that these surmises and doubts 
would gradually have died away, had not circumstances 
occurred to keep them fresh in the minds of the rustics, 
who, with the accent of the north, retained much of its 
credulity and superstition. 

Lights were frequently seen by the shepherds and 
drovers who passed at all hours of the night by the 
road near Bordercleugh, streaming through the window 
of the old tower; which, as we previously stated, was 
not only strongly barred, but at such an elevation as 
to preclude all possibility of catching a glimpse of the 
interior, 

‘his generally occurred when Kelf was known to be 
from home, at one of tie neighbouring fairs or market 
towns, engaged in dissipation or business. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to explain to our readers that 
these lights were nothing more than signals made by 
Maud and Mabel, in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion. 

The prisoners knew when their gaoler intended to be 
absent, by the quantity of provisions which he brought 
them. 

As is generally the case, he who was the most inte- 
rested was the last to hear of these appearances, and the 
whispered gossip it occasioned. ‘The terror and super- 
stition grew to such a height among the cotters and 
shepherds, that, after sunset, the road by Bordercleugh 
was carefully avoided. 

“ Tt must eventually excite observation,” Mabel would 
say, at each fresh disappointment; “and may bring us 
aid.” 

Her companion in misfortune shook her head de- 
spairingly. 

“Nae, nae!” sobbed Maud; “we mun e’en mak’ up 
our minds to dee in this lone place. No that I fear 
death; but my puir bairn, if he returns, will never ken 
where his mither’s bones are laid: and it is a sweet 
thought in dying, that a child will shed a tear over 

» 
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“At leasi,” suggested her companion, - our gaoler 
may release you.” 

“He! the cateran—the reiver!” exclaimed the old 
Scotchwoman, indignantly; “if he does, I’ll bring him 
to justice, if 1 walk barefoot for it. It’s my belief,” she 
added, “that he is no stranger to the death of my old 
master.” 

Mabel shuddered: the same suspicion more than 
once had crossed her mind. 

On forcing the door of Rawlins’s clamber—which 
he appropriated to his own use—Kelf, to his great dis- 
appointment, discovered neither mouey nor valuables 
of any kind. He could not understand it—for he knew 
that Gilbert must have died rich. Little did the ruffian 
imagine that his footsteps passed over the concealed 
treasure twenty times a day, at the very least. 

Often did Le curse, in the lone hour of the night, the 
isolated state in which the task he had accepted com- 
pelled him to live. He would have given worlds for a | 
companion—some one to share his thoughts and his | 
He had even the insoleuce to propose to | 
Mabel that she should couseut to live with him as his | 


wile; but the bigh-epie tel Woman repelled his inlanous 

offer with averwiat and d a 

Then it was that the presence of old Maud bec, 
indeed a protection and a consolation, 

When solitude became more than usually intolerable 
Kelf would resort for change to a lone public-hoos 
about two miles distant from Bordereleugh, frequey,..| 
chiefly by drovers and travellers of an inferior gr,, 
there, as the agent of “ my lord,” he was treated wit), , 
deference highly flattering to his vanity ; he becan ¢) 
oracle of the tap-room, enforeing his opinions with jou4 
words and insulting, overbearing hamour, upon tie 
jets farmers and occasional guests whom he me; 

ere. 

One night, while seated in the corner by the fire, jy 
the chair reserved for his exclusive use, a stranger ey. 
tered the room: night, he stated, had overtaken him o» 
his way from Haddington to Berwick. He was a tall, 
rakish, half-gipsy looking man, between thirty and forty 
years of age, who had evidently reeeived much rouge); 
usage from the world—and doubtless had returned it. 

Calling for a mutchkin of whisky, he seated himself 
directly opposite to the keeper—who felt convinced that 
he had seen him before, but when or where he could 
not at the moment recollect. 

“ A cold night, sir!” observed the traveller, nodding 
to Kelf; “the wind whistles as keenly over the moor as 
a@ woman's tongue! But, perhaps,” he added, “ you 
reside in these parts, and are used to it?” : 

“Not I!” replied Kelf, winking at :those present, as 
a hint not to contradict hin; “I am a stranger here, 
like yourself!” 

“Ah, then, you can give me no information! ” re- 
joined the stranger. 

4t the word “information,” the keeper felt his curi- 
osity excited. He was more and more convinced that 
he had met the speaker before. 

“Tf I can't,” he replied, “ probably these persons,”— 
pointing to the farmers who were seated at the talle— 
“ean!” 

“It’s of no great matter!” observed the traveller, 
carelessly. “I only wished to make a few inquiries 
respecting the road—nothing more!” 

Although this was uttered inthe most natural tone 
possible, it did not deceive Kelf, who began to feel 
that vague alarm which the consciousness of crime en- 
genders: it was in vain that he tried every means his 
cunning could suggest to draw him out. Either the 
stranger had nothing to reveal, or was too much upon 
his guard to betray himself. The more pressing the 
questions, the more cautious he became in his replies. 

One by one the company gradually dropped off, and 
the traveller retired to his room for the night. 

The following day proved a wretched one. The rain 
fell with that steady perseverance which forbade all 
hope of its speedily clearing up. The guest announced 
his intentiou to the landlord ef the Three Drovers—the 
sign of the public-house—to remain there for another 
night; “unless,” he added, “ he could procure a con- 
veyance to Berwick-upon-'l weed.” 

“God save us, mon!” replied the Boniface ; “ ye'll 
no get a conveyance frae this place—it’s clean out 0’ 
the road!” 

The probability was, that the stranger knew that im- 
portant fact as well as his informant. He had a point 
to carry, and he was one of those well qualified to set 
about it. Under pretence of disliking to eat his meals 
alone, he joined the landlord and his wife at their 
homely breakfast—spoke of different countries he had 
visited—making himself as agreeable and entertaining 
as an experienced man of the world easily can do, when 
vanity or interest makes it wortly liis while. 

“Eh! but ye mun ha’ been a great traveller, sit!” 
observed the wonder-stricken landlady—who, like Des- 
demona, “ with a greedy ear,” swallowed his discourse. 

“Why, yes, I have seen a few things in my time!” 
replied her guest, with a knowing smile; “sights uu- 
heard of in this unsophisticated land! ” 

What the speaker meant by “ unsophisticated land,” 
the gudewife did not exactly compreliend ; but she set 
it down as something very disparaging, and resented 
it accordingly. 

“T am no quite sure of that!” she exclaimed, ina 
triumphant tone. “We have had strange sights, too!” 

“Indeed!” 

The landlady’ was about to continue, when a look 
from her husband cheeked her loquacity.” ‘Ie sullen 
air and toss of the head with which she respouded to 
the conjugal telegraph proved to tle stranger that a 
very slight inducement would persuade ‘her to dis- 
regard it altogether; but he was too old a soldier to 
offer that inducement in the presence of the euemy— 
that is to say, the landlord—but waited till he should 
be alone with her. 

Drawing his chair from the breakfast-table to a cor- 
ner newt the fire, ‘he took a small volume from lis 





pocket, and pretended to read. 

Having lingered uneasily some time in the room, the 
husband, who was compelled to go after some cattle 
which lad strayed, put on his bonnet and plaid; after 
which the telegraphing between himself and his wile 
Was repeated. du absorbed did their guest appear lu 
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. book, that neither suspected he was observing 


rl still tongue,” whispered the man to his better 
‘makes a wise head! It no for us to offend 


he 11m doubtless alluded to Kelf. 

Hoot!” muttered the woman, quite loud enough 

r the stranger to hear. “One would imagine it ware 

. hard for me to haud my tongue, as the jadge fund 
to make deaf Janet speak, when he wanted to ken 
ww muckle siller she had received for hiding Hughie 

the eattle-dealer.” 

Strange a8 it may appear, the landlord did consider it 
as difficult—quite as difficult ; if the truth must be told, 
even more 80. But then husbands are such unreason- 
able creatures. 

ile left the house, trusting more, perhaps, to accident 
than the discretion of his better-half. 

Still the stranger continued to read. He was too 
wary to startle the landlady by any direct questions ; 
but from time to time he cast furtive glances at the 
vudewife, aud noticed, with secret satisfaction, that she | 
was as uneasy a8 a clucking hen—and no wonder—the | 
poor woman had a secret which she. was forbidden to 
divulge; enough to try the temper of any female in | 
Christendom—to say- nothing of her husband having 
doubted her discretion. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, throwing down the book ; “ but 
this is a dull place! ” 

“It is a dull place!” echoed the landlady. 

“ Nothing to be seen or heard!” 

“Ye are wrang there!.” replied his hostess, with a 
mysterious air; “there ismuckle baith to be seen and 
heard! ? 

“ Rocks and moor, I suppose!” observed the traveller, 
who felt that he was approaching nearer and nearer to 
the point he aimed at; “ but I have seen too many in 
my time to feel much interest in them!” 

“There are mair than rocks and glens!” continued 
the woman; “though folks dinna'care to speak of 
them!” 

“Indeed! why not speak of them?” inquired her | 

zuest. 

a Oh, it’s just a whim of the maister’s, | 

weak-headed bodies like him, who are as muckle afeard | 
of the factor as of my lord himself; heaven kens the | 
reason—not I! I am sure,” she added, “‘ we pay our 

reut to the very day; the steward has no to ask twice; | 
aud siller enough itis!” | 
“That's very hard!” said the man, in a tone of sym-| 
pathy. 

“Weel, it is hard! but maybe ye tak’ no interest in , 
sic matters 7” 

“I should take interest in any matter just now,” an- | 
swered the fellow, “ which would aid me to pass an | 
hour or two! . By-the-bye,” he added, “to whom does 
the land avound.here belong ? ” 

“To the Harl of Moretown,” 

“Does he xeside here 2?” 

te No.” 

“Ah! no ‘house: here, I. suppose?” was the artful | 
rejoinder. } 

“ Ye're wrang there!,” said the landlady, unable to , 








' our host. 
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“ And how frequently is that?” 

“1 canna epeak wi’ aleolute certainty,” answered the 
landlady, “unless it be the trat day of every ™ mith, 
when he gangs to the Market at Haddington.” 

Making « mental note of the fact, her guest permitted 
the subject to drop; and the following day—the weather 
having changed—set out, as he stated, on his journey 
to Berwick-upon-T weed. 

(Te be continued) 





THE OLD WAYSIDE 


INN. 





“Sin, excuse me, but I wish to put yon on your 
guard; I believe we have fallen into a den of thieves 
and murderers.” 

Lhad been slumbering uneasily for nearly an hour, 
and had just become thoroughly awakened, when Mr. 
Leslie entered my room cautiously, and addressed me 
in this singular manner. I must confess I was bewil- 
dered, not to say frightened. But I will state the facts | 
of the case as briefly as possible. 

I was travelling on business in a lonely part of the 
country. I had accomplished the whole of my journey 
alone, until the day preceding the night on which our 
sketch commences, when I chanced to fall in with an | 
elderly gentleman (Mr. Leslie by name) and his daugh- | 
ter Gertrude, an interesting young lady of nearly | 
eighteen ; and as our routes lay in the same direction, 
we very naturally agreed to accompany each other. 

Although we met that day as strangers, yet we very 
soon became sufficiently communicative to be on good 
terms, and were quickly conversing with much more 
freedom and cordiality than we should have thought 
of doing elsewhere, in so brief a time. The country 
through which we rode was a lonely one, and for that 
reason our acquaintance ripened much faster than it 
would otherwise have done. 

The twilight shades began to deepen just as we 


| entered a long stretch of dreary country, and we had 
nearly reached the centre of this before we came upon | 


a human habitation, in which there was a possibility 


It was a low brown house which we then discovered, 
surrounded by rude out-buildings. 


There was no one in sight, and I dismounted has- | 


tily, and thumped loudly on the door with the handle 
of my whip. My summons was almost immediately 
answered by the appearance of a man, whom I at once 
judged to be the master of the house. He was a short, 
thick-set, muscular man of about forty, and consented, 


with much apparent cordiality and good-will, to our! 


request for a night’s lodging for ourselves and beasts, 
and invited us to enter the dwelling, while he cared 
for the horses, and saw they were suitably disposed of. 


We found inside only another man and the wife of 
They turned out to be very agreeable com- | 
panions, and immediately set us at our ease. Wespent | 


a delightful evening, but, in consideration of the long 


journey that lay before us for the’next day, we retired | 
Our accommoda- | 


to our rooms at a very early hour. 
tions were much more ample than I had supposed pos- 
sible from the external appearance of the’ dwelling, 


resist the line thus artfully throivn out; “ there isa é . : ; 
7 j | and, much to our satisfaction, we were furnished with 


house—and a strange house it is—Bordereleugh ! ” 
Her guest: repeated \the name several, times, as, 
though he hadimever heard it before; and concluded by 


demanding what there was strange. about the place, 


more than any other mansion in the country. 
“ Polks say. it’s haunted!” 
* Pshaw |.” 
The contempt.and incredulity with which the mono- 


syllable was pronounced was,,more than any true be- | 


liever in the marvellous could brook. 

We have all heard or read in the fable, how the barber 
relieved lis mind of the secret which preyed upon it, by 
Whispering to the reeds, ‘ King Midas has the ears of an 
ass,” The landlady, of the ‘I'hree Drovers was in a 
similar position tothe royal barber - impatient to dis - 
burthen, hey mind by confiding the mysterious ap- 
pearanees to some one; and who so. fit. to, receive her 
contidengs as the, guest who, in all probability, might 
never darken her doors again ? 

For the benefit of our non-classical readers, we must 
add, that whenever the winds agitated the reeds, they 
repeated the secret of the barber, If the reeds found a 
tongue, it is no difficult matter to calculate the pro- 
bability of the stranger discovering the same. 

Long before the good man returned, his helpmate | 
had unburthened her mind to her guest of all he wished | 
to learn; the death of Gilbert Rawlins—the sudden dis- } 
uppearanee of Maud and her son—as well as the mys-/ 
terious light which, had been ,seen streaming far over 
“" = from the windows of the old tower of Border- | 
cleugh, } 

“It is a strange story!” observed the man, when she 
had concluded; “ andif I were to remain in these parts, 
1 certainly should take sufficient, interest in it to con- 
vince myself of its truth. Not,” headded, “that I doubt 
your word. You say that the lights are only seen when 
the present oceupier of the place is absent ? ” 

“ At nae ither time?” 


separate rooms, though all at the top of the house. 

The apartment allotted to myself was a small one, 
furnished with a handsome bed with heavy, green cur- 
tains, a lightstand, and a couple of chairs. Lvery- 


' thing was in perfect keeping and good order, but the 


bed was placed against the wall near the door, greatly 
to my astonishmneut, as [ knew the regard of nearly 
| every housewife for beauty and ‘neatness in the ar- 
| rangement of an apartment; and in this case it would 
have added much to the appearance and convenience 
of the room had it been situated in a different quarter. 
It is strange that I should have remarked this at all, 
but it was so. 
the'least, or to occupy my thoughts to any great ex- 
tent, but immediately retired, and as I “before said, I 
had been sleeping fornearly‘an-hour;when Mr. Leslie 
' entered the apartment in the silent, cautious manner I 
have described. I looked at him a moment drowsily, 
| and then sprang up. 
“ What have you discovered ? ” T asked, hastily. 
“ Enough to warrant all I have said, if nothing more,” 
he returned. 


Still I did not-allow it to trouble me in | 


them to-night ] i eatiafinl » hal, 

if you only work it right 

you when they get along, but don't try t 

until | come, which will be about midnight. 
“ Tom Srrrox.” 

I could searce ly believe the evidence of My senses, 
es | perused this strange epistle. When I had read 
it twice through, to assure myself, my companion 
said : 

“Well, what do you think of it now? 
satisfied ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered hurriedly. 
daughter know of this?” 

“ Oh, yes. I informed her immediately.” 

“ How does she take this knowledge of our peril ? ” 

“T think you will find her strong and brave enough 
in an emergency like this. But there is no good 
reason Why we should doubt the genuineness of the 
epistle you have just read, and it is high time we had 
made some preparations to meet the danger whicl» 
threatens us. Can you not make some suggestion that 
would benefit us all?” 

I had a plan half-formed in my mind, but I declined 
to broach it until it was more fully matured, and Mr. 
Leslie left me for a moment, and went to the head of 
the stairs to listen, that he might assure himself of all 
being secure below. I had not had more than half 
time to collect my thoughts, however, before he was 
back again. 

“Lie still, and endeavour to imitate the breathing 
of a person in a heavy slumber,” he said, in a hurried 
whisper. “There is some one coming up-stairs, to 
see that all is right, I suppose. Do not betray your- 
self. I am sure they don’t intend to injure us this 
time.” 

He extinguished the candle, which had been burn- 
ing all the while, and concealed himself in the ample 
folds of the bed-curtains, as he concluded. Still the 
‘ little chamber was not at all dark, for the moon was 

at its full, and the drapery was swept securely back 
| from the single window, so that the light came in un- 
obstructedly, and soon, with feelings I shall not attempt 
| to describe, though I will do myself the justice to say 


| mn get 4 
You may keep Jim to help 
scttle them 


Are you 


“ But does your 


andaset of of spending the night, which was rapidly coming on. | that fear was not by any means paramount, I saw 


the door softly unclose (the noise was all too little to 
| hear it), and the dark form of a man came into the 
room. 
| The bed was at the right hand of the door, bat he 
did not attempt to approach it, but stood there for some 

moments, and appeared to be listening intently. I 
managed, with considerable effort, te manufacture two 
or three grunts and a heavy snore, which almost 
frightened myself, and after gazing at the bed fora 
while longer the man turned away and left the room, 
When he had gone, Mr. Leslie crept from his hiding- 
place and went to the door to assure himself that our 
silent visitor returned below, which, luckily for us, he 
did without any further surveying, while I arose aud 
carefully dressed myself, to be fully prepared for further 
developments, 

When we were quite ready, and relieved from all 
fear of further intrusion, for tie present, on the part of 
our host and his amiable family, Mr. Leslie and myself 
crossed the landing, and entered the apartment allotted 
to his daughter. We found her reading beside the 
little stand, as calm and unconcerned, apparently, as if 
nothing unusual was about to happen, though I could 
see she looked pale and anxious. 

We engaged in a short conversation as to the cours 
we had better pursue, and then, without arriving at 
any conclusion, [ left the father and daughter alone for 
a few moments, while I cautiously descended the stairs, 
in the hope of learning something which might be of 
| use tous in the coming struggle, which I saw to be 
| inevitable, Having gained the hall below, and guided 
| by the low murmur of distant voices, I stole through 2 
| long, narrow passage I had not before discovered, and 
| at last came tothe door of an apartment, in which I 
| knew the family of our host, together with our would— 

be murderers, were assembled. The door itself was au 
old’ one, considerably shattered, and I soon found «a 
| crack sufficiently extensive, where I could see every- 

thing that passed within, and where I also could hear 
every word which might be said. 

T assumed a favourable position, and glanced through. 
I knew instantly the one who had signed himself * ‘l'om 
Seyton ” had arrived, for a man was seated beside our 





mt think you must be mistaken, Mr. Leslie,” I re- | host, who was, an entire stranger to me. He was a 
marked. “Our host and his family appear to be very | prutal, ferocious-looking man, with heavy black 


' and desperate characters. 


worthy people.” 

“T entertained as favourable an opinion of them as 
yourself, until circumstances occurred to oblize mg to 
change it. Now I believe them to be both dangerous 
lf you wish to know why I 
think so, you must read this. I found it upon the 
floor in my room, where it was evidently drepped by 
niistake.” 

He gayo me a soiled piece of paper, on which were 
rudely inscribed these words: 

“ Jim saw three travellers coming over the old road 
an hour ago. Probably they will be at your house 
pretty soon after dark, and you must manage to keep 


| whiskers, and keen, dark eyes, appearing’ evil aud 

| wicked enough for any deed. Jim and the hostess 

| were also there, and as [ listened intently, I heard con- 

| versation much as follows: 

* Well, ‘Tom, how do you propose to settle our guests 
above ?” 

This was the voice of our host, addressing the new 
comer. 

“ How have you disposed of them?” 

“Why, I gave the old man and the girl the two 
rooms on the left, and that young fellow took the on 
on the right.” 

“The room you made so convenient last week ?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Well, if that is the case, I don’t think we shall find 
hard work at all. You have done the very best thing 
possible in so arranging them. Of course we should 
naturally expect more trouble from that young chap 
than either of the other two; and as you happened to 
place him in that particular apartment, why, it will be 
very easy for us to make use of that convenient fixture 
behind the curtains in the wall at the head of the bed, 
and put a bullet through his body. This I will take 
for my part of the transaction. As for the other two, 
they are very easily disposed of. ‘Tlie very instant you 
hear the report of my pistol, you and Jim must be at 
hand to enter the old man’s room, and take care of him. 
The girl we will spare till the last, as she will not be 
likely to give us much trouble.” 

“You have arranged it just right; but when will 
aH this come off ? 

“At twelve; they will be sleeping most soundly 
then.” 

This is what I heard as I listened at the door, and I 
held my watch in the stream of light, which came into 
the passage through one of the larger cracks, to note 
the time. It wanted just thirty minutes of the hour 
appointed, and feeling I had no more time to spare, 
after casting a single glance of contempt and defiance 
at the man who had been so calmly planning our de- 
struction, I hastened to retrace my steps up-stairs. 

I visited my own room first, where I found that the 
“convenient fixture” I had heard spoken of below, 
was merely a small square hole in the wall, just oppo- 
site the pillow, sufficiently large to insert the barrel of 
any moderate-sized pistol—a very easy method to re- 
lieve a man of his life. 

Having made this discovery, I sought Mr. Leslie and 
his daughter, and immediately made them acquainted 
with all I had heard and seen. They were much sur- 
prised, although anticipating something similar, but 
still did not lose for one moment their self-command. 

“We have but very little time to spend in useless 
discussion, Mr. Leslie said, when I had told him all. 
“Mr. Arden, we shall have to leave everything to you. 
Will you make all necessary arrangements ?” 

“T was about to propose,” I said, “that each one of 
us should keep his own apartment. If we meet them 
together, while Seyton has his loaded pistol at hand, 
one of us will be sure to get killed. On the contrary, 
should I manufacture a good counterfeit, as I now pro- 
pose, to occupy my place, for the time being, in that 
rather dangerous bed, and in this manner waste Seyton’s 
shot and throw him off his guard, I am sure I could gain 
the mastery in a hand-to-hand struggle in a very few 
minutes, and then come to your assistance. Does my 
proposition suit you?” 

“ Perfectly ; and, luckily for your scheme, I wear a 
wig, which may be of considerable benefit to you in 
making the counterfeit of which you have spoken. 
Take it, it is entirely at your disposal.” 

He placed the article mentioned in my hand, which 
he wrung with considerable ardour; but before de- 
parting, a single thought struck me. 

“ But Miss Leslie—I had forgotten—we should leave 
her unprotected,” I said. 

“Don’t let that trouble you in the least. She will be 
much safer in her own apartment than with either of 


us. 

“ Well, good-bye, then, and let us hope for the best. 

It was only a manly weakness in us, that we stood 
side by side for some moments, utterly unable to move 
er speak. With a strong effort, I at last broke the 
spell which was fast stealing upon us, and tore myself 
away, and entered my own apartment, where I at once 
proceeded to put my plan into execution. 

It took but a very few moments to fill the wig suffi- 
eiently with the bed-clothes, and arrange it in a 
favourable position upon the pillow, in front of the 
little opening. Having done this, I glanced at my 
watch in tlhe moonbeams. It was five minutes to 
twelve! I had no idea the time had passed so swiftly. 

Thinking I heard a movement beyond the partition, 
near the head of the bed, I drew back into the shadow 
of the curtains, yet in such a position as to be both be- 
yond the range of the pistol, or the effect of a chance 
shot, and the sight of anyone who might happen to 
glance into the apartment. Having disposed of my- 
self in this way, I waited in silence the coming 
event 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings at this 
time ; of course they were none of the most enviable. 
I will not say I was not frightened, but I certainly 
grieved more for the position of my friends than my 
ewn. The deathly stillness of that midnight hour, and 
the uncertainty of life and freedom, were enough to 
uunerve anyone. It is no wonder I felt a very little 
alarmed and startled. 

The silence was growing oppressive, when at last I 
éaw the curiains move aside a little. There was a mo- 
aent’s silence, and then a loud report, and I had reso- 
lution enough to bend forward and utter a low, despair- 
dng moan as the report died away. In an instant the 
door was opened, and the man called Seyton came 
cunning in, with his pistol still in his hand. Withou} 








the faintest suspicion, he approached the bed; but 
meanwhile I had grasped a long, heavy bar of hard 
wood, which, I presume by the merest chance, happened 
to be standing against the wall near by, aud when he 
had arrived within a convenient distance, I sprang out 
upon him, and with a single, well-directed blow, I laid 
him sprawling, and I judged insensible, upon the 
floor. 

All this had occupied but a moment, and it was 
scarcely completed when I heard the report of another 
pistol in the direction of the apartment occupied by 
Mr. Leslie. Without stopping to assure myself further 
of the effect of the rather severe knock I had given the 
fallen man, I hastened forward to the assistance of my 
companion. He was engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with Jim, while our host was lying upon the floor, 
badly, if not dangerously, wounded. 

Jim was making desperate efforts to draw a knife 
from his belt, while Mr. Leslie was using his utmost 
endeavours to prevent it. He was brave and resolute, 
but I could see his strength was failing rapidly. It 
was an unequal struggie between that infirm old man 
and the unprincipled ruffian in the freshness and vigour 
of early manhood, and I did not hesitate to put an im- 
mediate stop to it, by again calling my club into requi- 
sition. 

All immediate cause for exertion gone, my com- 
panion’s strength entirely deserted him and he would 
have fallen to the floor, had I not sprang forward, and 
assisted him to the bedside. As I was smoothing the 
pillows under his head, Miss Leslie came in. She gave 
a quick start as she saw the position of her father. 

“Is he hurt, Mr. Arden?” she asked, with a low 
cry. 

I hastened to assure her of my belief to the contrary, 
and then, after having firmly secured our host and the 
fellow Jim with cords, and left Mr, Leslie in the charge 
of his daughter, I returned to the room where I had 
left Seyton. He was just recovering from the effects of 
the blow I had given him, which, as I had supposed, 
rendered him insensible for a time, and I was just in 
time to bind him before he had xecovered sufficiently to 
trouble us still further. 

Now, all that remained for me to do, to render our 
situation quite secure, was to take from our hostess the 
power to harm us in ,any way, and I at once started 
below for this purpose. Our hostess must have sus- 
pected all was not quite right, for 1 met her at the foot 
of the stairs. Upon seeing me she attempted to fly, 
but I soon reached her side and put her immediately 
in the same situation as the rest of her interesting com- 
panions. 

Il afterwards learned that Mr. Leslie had made his 
dauglter promise, after my departure, to remain quietly 
in her own apartment until she could safely venture 
forth, and then stationed himself near the door, with 
the only pistol he ever carried in his hand. By some 
mistake our host and Jim did not attack him as soon as 
the pistol was fired at my counterfeit by Seyton, as was 
at first intended, but waited a moment. When they 
did present themselves he had fired at the one in ad- 
vance, who happened to be our host, and immediately 
grappled with the other. 

We remained at the old inn for the remainder of the 
night, but departed early in the morning, Mr. Leslie 
having regained his strength and resolution sufliciently. 
At the nearest village we sent the proper officers to 
take in charge the interesting party we had left behind. 
They turned out to be old offenders, though hitherto 
they had always managed to escape undetected, and 
were tried, condemned, and suitably punished. 

As for myself, I shall say but very little concerning 
my after-life. It is sufficient to know that my ac- 
quaintance with the family of Mr. Leslie ripened very 
fast after this, and my interest more than kept pace 
with it, until at last, as a natural consequence, a little 
less than a year from the time of this singular adven- 
ture of ours, I was reckoned as a loved and honoured 
member of it, F. A. C. 





Ix Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a proclamation was 
issued, whereby all parsons, vicars, and curates were 
enjoined “to teach and declare unto the people, that 
they might, with safe and quiet consciences (after 
common prayer), in time of harvest, labour upon the 
holy and festival days, and save the things which God 
had sent them; for if, by any groundless scruples of 
conscience, they should abstain from working on those 
days, that they should grievously offend and displease 
God, if the grain was thereby lost or damaged.” 


To-morrow.—It is an idle and a mischievous word 
“T'll not go about it to-day, but I'll begin it to-mor- 
row,” says the thoughtless person. Friend, there is no 
to-morrow ; we have barely the present—a mere point 
of time, a thread of light that continually shoots across 
the chasm of the everlasting—that is all. He who 
waits for a better chance never gets it. He who 
pledges time that is not his own, and which never will 
be his own, makes promises that he cannot redeem. 
Alas! alas! how much of life slips away through this 
gaping seam of waiting! It is so easy to say that we 





do not feel equal to doing this thing or that thing to 
day, but that we will certainly do it to-morrow. Wy, 
are so easily beguiled with the hopes of what we hays 
not now in hand. We love to trust to something—\, 
know not what; if we can only put off, put off, we 
think we have gained by it. Possibly we do gain 
opportune time by it; but who pauses to consider how 
much time is lost by the waiting? The energy loses 
its white heat. 

Tue Arrests aT WarsAw.—Among a great num- 
ber of priests arrested of late at Warsaw, the Capuchin 
Dolanski was one. When the Russian soldiery in- 
vaded his convent, the old man advanced to meet them 
at the door and said, “This is a house of poverty ang 
prayer; you will not find here the treasures which you 
desire; you will only find here hearts beating with love 
of country and for the Hély Mother of God. If you 
desire our blood, drink it; but do not violate the places 
consecrated to God.” The officer who commanded the 
band of soldiers having ordered his arrest, he ex- 
claimed, “ Kill me, if you will, but I will not allow you 
to profane the sacred walls of our: cloister.”’ The re- 
sponse to this appeal was a knock-down blow from the 
butt-end of a musket and a hauling to prison: 


== 


PECULIAR CUSTOMS AT HARROW. 


Butter did a good deal during his head-mastership 
to soften some of the barbarities of which Harrow had 
its full share in those days... For a short time after his 
coming he was unpopular, in consequence, with the 
ruder spirits who led the school; but as more civilized 
generations succeeded, this prejudice soon passed away. 
He abolished, amongst other old customs, certain rites 
and ceremonies which were used in celebrating a boy's 
remove from one form to the other in the lower part of 
the school. No such promotion was considered com- 
pléte, as far as the boys were concerned, until the new 
member had been duly “pinched in”—remaining a 
certain fixed time in the play-room, during which all 
the fraternity exercised'a right of pinching him, limi- 
ted only by the tenderness of their dispositions or the 
strength of their fingers. There were generally some 


‘adepts in this torture, who knew, and taught others, 


the tenderest places and the most artistic mode of tak- 
ing hold, and who carried this evil knowledge with 
them from form to form, to be practised on a succession 
of victims. The rites of initiation were completed by 
tossing in a blanket: in the dormitory, and a certain 
number of bumps against the ceiling were required to 
make the ceremony valid. Both processes of torture 
were commonly borne with a good deal of heroism; 
but sometimes the younger boys were very much hurt 
and frightened by the tossing. 

Dr. Butler, when he put a stop to those traditionary 
barbarisms, compromised the matter by giving the 
boys a supper at the “trials;” but for some time the 
blanket-tossing was carried on surreptitiously at night; 
and one boy is remembered to have taken refuge from 
his tormentors in the chimney, from which he was 
dragged covered with soot, and in such a state of frantic 
terror that fears were entertained even by the boys 
that he would lose his senses; and he was rescued 
from further persecution (not without a hard fight) by 
some of the more humane spirits amongst them. 

There was another ancient custom’ which survived 
even after Butler’s reign. There were ‘in the head- 
master’s house two public rooms for the use of his 
boarders—the hall and the play-room. ‘The latter was 
open to all, but the hall was regarded as a sort of club- 
room, which no bey was allowed to enter, except at 
dinner and supper time, until he had become a member 
by being “rolled in.” Anyone who desired the privi- 
lege of admission (and none below the upper fifth were 
eligible) gave in his name to the head-boy some days 
beforehand, in order that due preparations might be 
made for the inauguration. Immediately a certain 
number of rolls (“ finds ” they were’ called—etymology 
unknown) were ordered at the bakers, and were re- 
baked every morning until they were pretty nearly as 
hard as pebbles. “At nine o’clock'on the morning fixed 
for the rolling-in, the members of the hall ranged 
themselves on the long table which ran along one side 
of the room, each with his pile of these rolls before 
him, #nd a fag to pick them up. The candidate knelt, 
facing them, on a form close against the opposite wall, 
leaning upon @ table in front of him, with his head 
resting upon his hands; so that, while the face was 
protected, the head itself formed a mark for the very 
peculiar missiles which were ready to be aimed at it. 
When all was ready, a time-keeper, watch in hand, 
gave the word “ Now!” when fast and furiously—and 
very spitefully, if the boy was unpopular-—the rolls 
were showered upon the devoted head for the space 0! 
one minute—neither more nor less. ‘It was, as may be 
imagined, a very severe ordeal, the bruises being very 
painful for weeks afterwards. ‘Some boys dreaded it sv 
much as never to claim admission to the hall; but i! 
was very seldem indeed that anyone was known tv 
flinch during the shower, after once taking up his posi- 
tion on the table.—Harrow School. 
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LAUNCH OF THE VALIANT. 





ANOTHER important addition to the Royal Navy has 
just been made at the Admiralty yard, Isle of Dogs, 
by the launch of the iron-clad screw ram vessel Valiant, 
of 34 guns, and 800-horse power. The Valiant was 
laid down about three years since, by Messrs. West- 
wood, Campbell, and Baillie, the builders of the steam- 
ram Resistance; but, as that firm was unable to carry 
out the contract by the time specified, her construction 
was handed over, by agreement, to the Thames Iron- 
works and Shipbuilding Company, by whom the vessel 
will be completed for rigging, under the inspection of 
Mr. Fittock, an officer appointed by the Admiralty. 

The Valiant is one of the noblest specimens of 
modern naval architecture, of the same class as the 
Resistance, but of more tonnage, and more powerful 
machinery than that vessel. She is constructed of 
4} inch thick wrought-iron plates, secured upon a teak 
backing of 18 inches. The hull, however, is entirely 
of iron, and an important improvement has been ef- 
fected by extending the armour plates to the stem and 
stern of the vessel, for the protection of the bow and 
the stern guns, which renders her more efficient than 
the Resistance. Her stem is fitted as a powerful ram; 
her principal dimensions are as follows : 

Feet. In. 

Length extreme ... .sosccessssscsscccessccssseess 285 0 













Length between perpendiculars ... 281 «44 
3readth extreme ......sseeesseeeerere 56. 64 
Depth in holdi..s.:....sesesecesosoceted 19 4 
Draught of water aft, ......ss0ss-«0 25 «0 





Ditto forward ...... 25 dssbebsidode ses bes ocstucsve SBM KO 

Burthen in tons (old measurement)...4,062 93-94ths, 

According to the calculations and repeated state- 
ments of the Admiralty authorities made last year, this 
vessel was to have been the smallest of five of the same 
iron-elad class sent afloat before the present autumn. 


Now, however, it is almost needless to say that the | 


Valiant will be the only iron frigate which our navy 
will receive this year at least. The dates for launch- 
ing the Northumberland, Agincourt, and Minotaur 
have been gradually postponed as the year has ad- 
vanced, till now even the most forward of them all is 
only spoken of as being likely to quit the stocks about 
the end of December. The Achilles, which was begun 
about the same time as the Warrior, is the least forward 
of any, and nothing can more exemplify the disad- 
vantage under which the Admiralty labour, in endea- 
vouring to compete with private firms in the construc- 
tion of these iron frigates, than the costly dilatoriness 
shown in the building of this single man-of-war at 
Chatham, which even now is not so much advanced as 
any of the new armour shins ordered last year 





[THE VALIANT, IRON-CLAD STEAM-RAM. ] 


The Valiant is one of quite a new class of iron 
frigates—a connetting link, so to speak, between the 
magnificent Warrior and the ugly, but useful vessels 
of the Defence and Resistance class., Her lines are far 
finer than the broad-bowed vessels like the Defence, 
| but are not to be compared in fineness to those of the 
Warrior, while, on the other hand, her bows, without 
having a regular beak to be used as a ram, are still 
sufficiently projecting beneath the water-line to enable 
her, if she gets a chance of striking an enemy, to in- 
flict fearful mischief, without in the least risking the 
safety of her own hull. She is, in fact, a sister ship 
to the Hector, which was launched from the Clyde at 
the close of last year. 

In the construction of the hull of this vessel, the 
principle is the same as that of all the iron frigates— 
that is to say, the Valiant, within her armour of teak 
and iron, is a perfect web of wrought-iron ribs and 
longitudinal girders. Her armament of 34 guns will 
be distributed as follows:—On the main-deck, 24 68- 
pounders, 95 cwt. smooth-bore guns, and six 110- 
pounder Armstrong guns, and on the upper deck, four 
110-pounder Armstrong guns, which will be furnished 
from the Royal Arsenal. 

It is intended that this “ ram” shall be fitted with a 
pair of horizontal engines, of 800 horse nominal 

wer, on the double pistou-rod principle, and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Maudslay. ‘I'he cylinders are each 
to be 82 in. diameter, with a stroke of 4 ft.. They will 
both be surrounded with steam-jackets, which are sup- 
plied with steam direct from the boilers; the ends of 
the cylinders aud the cylinder-covers are also to be cast 
| hollow, and supplied with steam in the same manner. 
| ‘Che screw-propeller is 20 ft. diameter, with two blades, 
constructed so that the pitch can be varied from 22 ft. 
| 6 in. to 27 ft. 6 in. When working full power the en- 
| gines are expected to make about 60 revolutions per 
| 





' 


minute. There will be six boilers placed, three on 
either side of the vessel, with the stoking-room be- 
tween them. 

There will be also a pair of auxiliary engines, of the 
collective power of forty horses, to work two double~- 
acting force pumps, arranged with a system of pipes 
throughout the vessel for the purpose of extinguishing 
fire. The engines will be likewise used for driving two 
fans for ventilating the cabin by means of two lines of 
pipes, ranged one on either side, throughout the length 
of the vessel, with gratings for regulating the supply 
of air into each compartment. They willalso be used 


for driving a blast fan, for a cupola furnace, for melt- 
ing iron for shells, placed at the end of the stockhole, 
and for driving an apparatus for raising the ashes on 
to the upper deck, so as to save labour. 

~ternal!z the Valiant looks as ugly as the Hector, 














though better in the water than either the Resistance or 


the Defence. About 400 tons of her armour-plates are 
bolted on, and others, manufactured at Messrs. Brown's 
works, Sheffield, are ready for fastening. The launch 
was beautifully managed. So perfect were the arrange- 
ments that, when she was almost on the point of start- 
ing, the final push with the hydraulics was at the last 
moment delayed to allow a vessel that was in the river 
to get out of the way, and during this interval the 
Valiant stood so equally balanced on the stocks that m 
movement started her. When all were clear, Mrs. 
Thomas Rolt, daughter-in-law of Mr. Peter Rolt, the 
chairman, dashed the wine over the bows, and the 
Valiant was gliding slowly and easily into the river. 
She is not likely, however, to leave the river yet for 
some months, as all her internal fittings, including 
engines, with her armour and rigging, have yet to be 
completed. . 








CULTIVATION OF CiNcHONA IN INpDIA.—In June 
last there were 58,411 thriving plants on the Neil- 
gherry Hills in India. Chemical experiments have been 
made on the bark, which prove that the cinchona is 
now naturalized in India, and is superior to the cin- 
chona introduced into Java by the Dutch. 

Loss oF THREE WHALERS.—The owners of the 
Pacific, of Aberdeen, have received a telegram from the 
master of the ship at Copenhagen, advising the loss of 
that vessel, and also of the Jumna, of Dundee, and the 
Lady Sale, of Hull, all screw steamers, on the 29th of 
June, and that the crews of the three vessels were all 
safe. It is supposed that the ships had been lost on the 
east side of Melville Bay, or the master of the Pacific 
could not have found his way to a Danish settlement 
to get a ship for Copenhagen. This augurs ill for the 
season’s fishing, as all the vessels ought to have been 
at the fishing-ground on the west coast at that date. 

THE VOLUNTEERS AS JURYMEN.—A novel point has 
been raised before the Kent county magistrates at 
Bromley, as to whether a person holding a commission 
as an officer in a volunteer rifle corps was exempt from 
serving as a juryman at the county sessions and assizes. 
It appeared that the name of a lieutenant of one of the 
local corps had been omitted from the jury-list, and 
the overseer, on being questioned, said that exemption 
had been claimed, and the omission made by him, on 
account of the gentleman referred to holding a commis- 
sion, as stated. On referring to the list, it was ascer- 
tained that the name of the commanding officer of the 
same company was inserted, and Colonel Leonard, one 
of the bench of magistrates, having remarked that he, 
although colonel of a Militia regiment, would not be 
exempt, the name of the lieutenant was ordered to be 
placed on the list. 
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THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A STRANGE MEETING, AND JOHN MARSI's OATH 
OF VENGEANCE, 

Ir was late when Rutherford drew rein at the | 
pioneer’s cabin, but Marston and Jessie were promenad- 
ing in the moonlight, and Horace Reed sat in the 
rustic porch. As the young man leaped from his 
horse, Jessie sprang toward him, exclaiming: 

“ What brings you here at this late hour, Mr. Ruther- 
ford? Are the Indians again ou my track, or are you 
in trouble?” 

“Neither, Miss Reed—my business concerns Mr. 
Marston ? ” 

“ Concerns me?” cried Marston; “ what would you 
with me, young man? ” 

“T have chanced to meet some former friends of 
yours, at their camping-ground, and they wished me to 
take charge of a message for you.” 

“ Ah!a party of trappers, 1 suppose, from the Rocky 
Mountains—I have been expecting them.” 

Rutherford made no answer, save to give him the 
odd note, which Marsh had taken the precaution to 
seal, and then stood watching the effect of its perusal. 

Waldo Marston cast a single glance at the super- 
scription, aud though he was au adept-at self-control, 
a strange glow shot into his cheek, and there was a 
perceptible tremor in his frame. —{ 

“ Jessie, my dear,” he murmured, “the ¢léck is 
striking: eleven; ] Lad no idea it was so late! You 
had better go in, and retire to rest—you must need it 
after last night's fatigue and excitement ;” and lifting 
ler hand to his lips, he led her to the door. =» 

When the door had clésed upon her, he unfelded the | 
note, anduu'the clear light'vf"the moon, read its coti- | 
tents. Fora time he seemed petrified with horror and | 
surprise, and his features ‘were’ rigid, his lips dumb. 
Lut dre long his mood changed, and a volley of oaths 
and inveetives told how deep was his chagrin, how 
terrible. his rage.” 

“John Marsh!” ne hissed; “what demon sent him 
across my path? Why, 1 would far rather meet the 
most formidable Indian in these western wilds, than 
that fall, outré man.” 

He paused, as if fearful he had already betrayed him- 
self, and turning to Rutherford, added: 

“T forgot that this must seem very mnysterious to you 
—when we are in the saddle, 1 will explain.” 

The young man bowed coldly, aud hastening to Mr. 
Reed, Marston spoke a few words, and gave a sliill 
whistle, which rang sharply on the summerair. At 
the sound, a splendid steed came bounding to his side, 
and saddling and bridling the avimal with his own 
hands, he declared that he was in readiness to accom- 
pany Rutherford. 

They had forded the river, and struck into the wide 
reaches of the prairie beyond, when Marston guided his 
lorse so near the young man’s, that he could lay his 
fingers on his compauion’s saddle-bow, and then said, 
in a low tone: 

* And now I will give you the promised explanation. 
I have « brother, an only brother, who has been un- 
fortunate enough to be cursed wigh a wife, with whom 
he cannvt live happily. The law divorced them years 

ugo, but she persists in following him like a shadow. 
Wherever be goes, she rises before him, like Banquo’s 
ghost, with her child, and a servant of her own family, 
who, though naturally a man of good abilities, has long 
been hopelessly insane. With wonderful fidelity he 





clings to his mistress, and sets himself up as a defender | a bluff hard by. 
been lingering near, and when the man stood, his task as they said I was, before I had known sorrow.” 
zompleted, by the newly-made grave, with Blanche’s 
note 1 infer that he at present thinks Waldo, and not | little hand clasped in his, he advanced, and said, in an 
impressive tone: 


of her rights, an avenger of her fancied wrongs. His 
Junacy takes, strange phases, and from the drift of his 


Clarence Marston, the man of whom he and Hester are 
in pursuit, There you see why I fear him; if he 


should discover my relations to Jessie Keed, he would , do my brother! 


give us serious trouble.” 
Mr. Marston's statement seemed plausible enough, 
and yet from his whole appearance, Rutherford could 
not help doubting its truth. His suspicions gained 
strength, when, on reaching the camp where John 
Marsh paced, anxious, restless, vigilant, he became the 
witness of a scene which haunted him long afterwards, 





form. the gay moccasin-flower ! 


to deal with.” 


obey, aud, stalking from the spot, he spent the ensuing 


died, and the Cree servant belonging to the other party | 
of travellers, had, with some assistance succeeded in 
fashioning a rude coffin, in which the faithful serving- | the emigrant wagon winding towards the Selkirk set- 
iman had placed his dead uustress. The wasted figure | tlement, and in search of a man, supposed to be living 
was still draped in the grey travelling cloak, but it was | in a great lodge there. She felt her ‘heart beat quick : 


‘ —— 
framed in its waves of fair hair, on which a stray | vant and his young charge with mournful interest, anq 
gleam of the setting moon shone like a dim halo. In- | begged John to inform him if he could be of any fy. 
voluntarily Marston gasped out the single word: ther service to them while they remained in the neig). 

“ Hester!” bourhood. bs 
The woman started, her great, solemn, blue eyes, “Ay, that I will,” muttered John; “I cannot go on 
roved to Marston, and fixed an eager, and inquiring | for a week, at least.” 
gaze upon his countenance, | The western sky was gorgeous with the pageantry 
“Waldo,” she faltered, “God has sent you to me in | of the sunset, and the rich light shone full on Hester's 
my death-hour! Care for little Blanche, when I am | grave, when the watchers beside it were startled by q 
gone, and remember I loved unto the last!” | footfall. John rose from the grass, and the next 
The voice died away, the white eyelids closed: there | moment stood face to face with a woman, beautiful and 
was a gasp, a shudder, and then her spirit fled to the | majestic enough to have been an Indian queen. ho 
land where the ages of time are lost in endless cycles of | superb figure was set off to advantage by a tunic of 
eternity, where there is neither dawn, sunset, nor | dressed deer-skin, soft as velvet, and stiff with em 
moonrise, but one glad, perpetual day! ” broidery ; a gay mantle was flung across her shoulders 
“My God! she’s gone,” exclaimed John Marsh; | with careless grace; her brow was encircled with g 
little blanche burst into a passion of tears; old Bruno | rich but barbaric crown, composed of shining shells from 
set up a piteous wail, Rutherford stood spell-bound, and | the northern aud western lake-shores, quartz crystals, 
even Waldo Marston’s muscles quivered, as he mur-| that had the shape and almost the glitter of diamonds, 
mured : i and native agate and cornelian, and surmounted by a 
“ Poor, poor Hester!” long heron’s plume. From this singular diadem, her 
A profound silence ensued—the silence which death | hair swept in shining lengths, now and then touching 
inevitably brings, whether its stern presence steals | the tall prairie grass ; her neck and arms were decorated 
into the humblest cottage, flits amid the purple dra- | with Indian ornaments, and her feet encased in moc- 
peries, the gilding and stucco of palace homes, or | casins, heavy with bead-work; one hand grasped a 
settles down upon a wanderer like her whose seul had } carved bow=and tio or three arrows, and the other 
just fled. Finally, John Marsh asked, .in-a hollow | pointed to the low grave, as she asked: 
voice: “Does that sod cover her, who was journeying to 
“Do you think there is a burying-ground near, Mr. | meet a pale-face, known as Waldo Marston? Was her 
Rutherford 2?” : name Hester?” 
The young man shook his head sadly, and John] “ Yes,” was the low reply. 
continued: “ And is this the white squaw’s child? ” continued the 
“We haven’t seen a church or a burying-place, |woman. 
since we struck into this lonesome ¢ountry, "Iwill | “It is, indeed.” 
be hard to leave her alone on the prairies, but there's A sharp cry broke from the dark stranger, ani 


|.no help for it. “Perhaps, Mr. Rutherford, you and your } drawing the little girl to her, she gazed at her wit) 


friends can assist me? As for Waldo Marston, he | burning eyes. 
shall not do now what he refused‘in life! No, no!”| “A face like the young moon,” she murmured ; “eye: 
and his tall frame shook from head to foot. like the wood-violets; lips like the ripe cherries, au 
“We will gladly aid you,” replied Rutherford; and, | bair like the sunbeams that come sifting through tl: 
with a grateful acknowledgement, John Marsh gave a | forest boughs. Ugh! I havea child, not fair like you 
few hasty directions. ‘he young mau was about } —she has a cheek like the prairie-rose, eyes brown as 3 
siarting for the encampment of his party, when, with | hazel-nut, and the locks she binds up by the cold spring 
that instinctive delicacy which the vilest often feel in | have the purple-black of the wild-grape! One is th: 


the presence of death, Marston stooped, aud began.to |/golden oreole, the other the red bird, with brighte: 





fold the grey cloak more closely around that silent | wings, and wilder note; one the water-lily, the other 


'» 


“Stand back—stand back!” cried John, springing She paused abruptly, and turning from Blanche, 


forward “ your very touch contaminates the dea:|. | paced to and fro, a thousand varying emotions, paint- 


Beware, I’ve warned you, aud you know what yowhave | ing themselves on her dark face. At length she 
|-came back, and clutching the arm of Jolin Marsh, 
“ Mad fool,” muttered Marston, but he dared not dis- | said: 

“My white brother wonders what brought her, who 
hours in no enviable mood. was once the pride of the Sioux race, to a stranger's 

At daybreak, poor Hester's funeral took place. John | grave on the prairie? ” 
Marsh had scooped a grave on the spot where she had John bowed assent, and she went on: 
“ Among the lodges of her people, when the braves 


| came home from the war-path, White Cloud heard of 


lost to sight in the flowers which little Blauche had she had reasons of her own for being interested— 


strewn over the corpse; prairie roses had been wreathed , reasons she cannot yet tell you, and she left her 
amid the soft, fair hair, and shed a faint glow over the | wigwam, and set her canoe afloat. At last she is liere 
white, still face. Several of Rutherford’s company were |—here at the white squaw’s grave, where no hand 
present, and he read the solemn ritual of the English has placed aught for her use in the distant hunting- 
Church—the cheering words, “I know that my Re- | grounds, to which her soul is gone! Let the pale- 
deemer liveth,” ringing like augel music on the morn- | face listen; did he not swear, to-day, to avenge her 
ing air. When dust had been consigned to dust, ashes | wrongs ?” 

to ashes, John Marsh reverently heaped the sods 
above his mistress, covered the grave with flowers, and 
raised a rough headstone, which he liad splintered from | Marston lias come leagues and leagues, that he mi:lt 


“ Yes—yes.” 
“ White Cloud will point out the first step. Waldo 


All this while Waldo Marston had carry back to his grand lodge a young girl, beautiful 


“ Who—who is she?” 

A strange smile flitted across the woman's face, as 
she replied : 

“A pioneer’s daughter,.an only child, her father's 
all. The white stranger who brought him here will 
“Your brother!” echoed the servant, with curling guide you to the cabin, and I will keep’ watch on your 


“John, let us be at peace. Do not hate me, if you 


'» 


lip; “this is another of your vile falsehoods! Waldo | campiug-ground. Will you go?” 
Marston, as Nathan said to David, years ago, in his sin 
—Thou art the man!’ At peace with you? No! | John Marsh hurried away to the encampment, where 
On her grave I take a solemu oath to avenge her | he expected to meet Rutherford. 

wrongs!” 


“Can you doubt it?” and springing to his feet, 


The Indian woman watched him till his uncouth 
A thrill ran through the little group; Blanche shud- | form was lost to sight beyond the bluff, and then wut- 


as one of Salvator Rosa’s or Rembrandt's pictures | dered, and Marston was for an instant awed by the | tered: 


comes back to you, when years have lapsed by. 


Waldo Marston and the uncouth servant; John’s tall, 


| stern charge, and the terrible oath. But he soon re- 
It would be impossible to describe the meeting of | gained his composure sufficiently to explain: 


“Ugh! Waldo Marston cails me the Black Wolf of 
the Sioux—what will he say when he finds me once 
“You see, 1 told you the truth, Mr. Rutherford, | more on his trail? Ha! he will wish me sharing tle 





gaunt form seemed to dilate and expand; his eyes | Gentlemen, this fellow is as mad asa March hare!” | fate of the lost Dark Day, at the foot of the Maideu's 


blazed, his sallow cheek flushed, and the bold villain | 
quailed before the majesty of his indignatien. 
“ Look! ” 


luug low over the prairie; “the moon is setting, and 


when it sinks behind the waving grass, Hester will | any of you within hearing, and he—the villain before 
you, knows it too!” 


draw her iust breath. See, she is waiting for a fond | 


farewell!” And there was a bitter irony in his tone as 


he concluded. by 


silent contempt ; then he again drew himself haughtily 
he exclaimed, pointing at the moon, which | up, and lifting his hand, responded : 


The strange man gazed at Marston fora time in; Rock!” 





CHAPTER V. 
RED WING'S PROPHECY, AND OLD WABAN’'S 
HARANGUE. 


’ From the solitary grave on the prairie, we turn to 
the rest of the company, and only John, little | the lodges of the bloodthirsty Sioux, and the stirring 


“ By the God above us, 1 swear that I am as sane as | 


Marston forced a smile, and dashed away, followed 


Ile flew to his mistress, lifted her head upon his) Blanche and old Bruno were left to watch by the lone | scenes enacted there when Grey Eagle’s party returned 
Knee, aud beckoned Marston to approach. Mechani- | prairie grave. The scene had madea strong impression | from their unsuccessful expedition. A wild, wailinz 


ully he obeyed, and stood gazing at the pale face, upon Rutherford; he had parted from the faithful ser-| cry rose from the tribe, as four sturdy braves moved 
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i easured pace into the camping-ground, bear- 
wrtpe tote of their chief, with bowed heads and trail- 
i ns. Mournfully they laid the chieftain on 
ing weapo " , 
the green-sward, the panther-skin still folded about 
him, and his cross-bow and tomahawk on his breast. 
“Grey Eagle has fallen,” exclaimed one of the braves, 
“Jet the Sioux warriors mourn! No more will he go 
forth with them on the war-path—no more sit by the 
council-fire, as wise in judgment as he was strong 
of arm! Let our women and children weep, for they 
will miss a protector who never knew what fear was!” 

‘As these words echoed out with solemn emphasis, 
an old man came forward, and paused beside tle re- 
cumbent figure. . $ 

“Grey Hagle, my last son, is dead,” he said ; “ Waban 
is left alone, with none to guide his feeble steps, or 
heap bison-skins in his wigwam!” and snatching off 
his tuft of feathers and his wampum he seated himself 
on the ground, and began to sing a death-hymn. 
Others took up the strain, and it rang through the dim 
forest-aisles in weird music, while the warriors, and 
the dusky women and children rent their garments, 
and joined in the various demonstrations of mourning 
peculiar to their race. “There was one, however, who 
still wore her gay Indian costume, and peering through 
the boughs that shaded her lodge, muttered, as her dark 
eyes flashed fire: 

“« Grey-Eagle has fallen, but Meda grieves not; his 
heart wandered from his people, to the pale-faced 
beauty of the prairie. The Sioux girl, who. once 
loved him, would have sat in his lodge, braided his 
mats, and wrought his moccasins, and feasted him on 
his return from the war-path ; but, he would eat of the 
white man’s salt—he would take a white squaw to his 
lodge, aud trample Meda’s love into the dust! The 
daughter of a hundred chiefs,could not bear this; she 
warned the Prairie Rose; it was her whisper that sent 
a rifle-shot to his heart. Once Meda would have torn 
her hair, and joined in the death-hymn, but now she 
ouly smiles!” 

Thus soliloquised the Sioux girl,and the women of 
her tribe, as they passed by her lodge, knew full well 
why they found no insignia of mourning there, 

The old chieftain was still keeping a lonely watch, 
when a tall figure flitted by—it was Red Wing, a 
famous Sioux ,sorceress. Bending over the fallen 
brave, she laid her long, thin fingers above the heart, 
and reverently touched the blood-stained wrist. 

“ Chant not the death-hymn,” she exclaimed; “ Grey 
Eagle shall not die! The Great Spirit has sent Red 
Wing to save him!” 

What a picture she made, standing there, erect and 
stately, like a Druid priestess, amid the woods of old 
England! 

Her dress was sufficiently peculiar to distinguish her 
from thé women of her tribe; a long robe of scarlet 
cloth, without the slightest ornament, girded at the 
waist by a belt of utidressed deer-skin ; a biack mantle 
bordered with lynx, and a turban of black and scarlet. 
Beneath this odd head-gear burned a pair of eyes— 
large, dark, and with a certain magnetic power in their 
slumberous depths. Her features were fine, but there 
seemed to be no dash of crimson on cheek or lip, and 
the wealth of black hair sweeping from her coronet, 
heightened the effect of her strange physique. 

At the sound of her voice, old Waban started, and 
= note of the death-hymn died away in solemn ca- 

ences, 

“Red Wing, the prophetess, has spoken,” said the 
old chief; “let her speak again, and let all the war- 
riors hearken.” 

The braves came flocking to the spot, the squaws 
lifted their heads, and Meda leaned from her lodge 
door in intense anxiety. 

“The Great Spirit whispered to Red Wing this 
morning, that a certain plant in the fastnesses of the 
woods would cure Grey Eagle, ere the moon of straw- 
berries wanes. Look!” and she held aloft a cluster of 
curious leaves. 

An applauding murmur rose from the ehiefs, and 
even the medicine-man of’ the tribe, who had gone out 
to meet the war-party, and pronounced ‘the chief ineu- 
rable, gazed at the sorceress in silent wonder. With 
savage acclamations, Grey Eagle was removed to his 
wigwam, and left to the care of the sorceress. The 
leaves, which, according to her story, had been pointed 
out to her by the Great Spirit, brought balm and 
a? and Red Wing’s prediction was literally ful- 
filled, 

On the night of his return to the haunts of his peo- 
ple, a council-fire was kindled on the camping ground, 
and a circle of stern warriors gathered around it. 
Their nodding plumes, tlieir painted faces, their gay 
hunting-suits and the flowing bison-skins worn by two 
or three, lent a wild grandeur to their appearance, 
while their bitter indignation at their ill-success gave a 
fiercer expression to their burning eyes, and a more 
forbidding cast to their rugged features. 

Waban was the first to rise, and his form towered 


young again! Our braves have fallen by the Cheyenne, 
their bones will bleach on the vast prairies: Grey 
Eagle, our pride, our hope, has been thrice wounded, 
and had not the Great Spirit interposed, he would lie 
dead, too. Blood calls for vengeance—old Waban’s 
soul is on the war-path. Our people have made trea- 
ties, but Waban will never smoke the pipe of peace 
with the pale-faces!” 

A deafening cheer rang up from the chieftains, and 
he went on: 

“ Our Great Father may send whom he will to con- 
ciliate tis,,but Waban spurns him and his gifts! Why 
are the white men here? The great prairies are ours ; 
the streams are ours; the woods are ours; the elk, the 
deer, and the bison are ours; the bold peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains are ours—what brings them to the red 
man’s heritage? Ha! the old chieftain knows—they 
covet our possessions. For the love of gain they would 
drive us even to the Pacific shore, which I once saw 
from the far-off cliff, glimmering dim and blue in the 
distance! Shall they do this? Shall their wheat 
grow golden on our prairies, and their mills clatter by 
var waterfalls, and their chains gall us?” 

“Never!” was the response ; and Waban resumed: 
“ Go back to the pioneer’s cabin; follow the trail of 
the party who killed three of our braves, and wounded 
my son! Startle them with the war-whoop, and bring 
home the ringleaders, living or dead!” 

“Ugh—ugh! ” and joining hands, the painted chiefs 
danced the war-dance around the council-fire, Prepa- 
rations for avenging their wrongs were at once made, 
and leaving a strong guard in their encampment, the 
warriors took their departure. 

Maurice Rutherford and John Marsh had almost 
reached the pioneer’s cabin, whither the uncouth man 
had gone on a strange errand, when they heard the 
shrill war-whoop, and found themselves surrounded by 
Indians. Both fought desperately, but were over- 
powered by numbers, and borne off wounded, and 
pinioned by the Sioux. 

Their captors..travelled.all day through a wild but 
beautiful country, and reached the lodges of the tribe 
just at eventide. Old Waban, and others who had 
been watching, shouted for joy as they approached, 
and the whole population came out, and surrounded 
the prisoners, jeering and hooting like so many trium- 
phant fiends. 

A hasty council was called, and Waban once more 
presided, in his son’s absence from the circle. 

“Chiefs,” he said, majestically; “ you see before you, 
in that young pale-face, the man who was foremost in 
the fight we wish to avenge! What shall be his 
doom ?” 

“ The white brave shail die! ” and the word “ Die!” 
was echoed by every warrior in the assemblage, with 
savage emphasis. 

“ What mode of death will you choose? ” 

“What says Waban? he is old and wise, let the 
chief’s father speak!” 

“ If Waban’s words have any weight, 6 shall die at 
the stake. If the braves object, let them speak now, or 
ever after hold their peace!” 

No objection was offered, and as Waban glanced 
round the circle, he read a grim assent in every 
bronzed face. 

“ His doom is sealed,” continued the old man; “ both 
he, and the white stranger with him, shall be burned!” 

There was for a time a solemn silence, but at length 
one of the braves asked: 

‘“* When shall the fire be kindled? ” 

“ When the rest of the chiefs return from the war- 
path,” was the answer. 

With an authoritative gesture, Waban dismissed the 


| couticil, and the captives were marched to a rude fort, 
| and closely guarded. 





CHAPTER VL 


RETURN OF THE SIOUX FROM THE WAR-PATH, AND 
THE RESCUE, 


Two days dragged by, and the expected warriors re- 
turned, bringing their usual tokens of rapine and plun- 
der; three of Rutherford’s family had, as they said, 
been slain ; but the ‘remainder had taken refuge with 
several others in a pioneer’s cabin, which they had 
transformed into a kind of garrison. 

Tkrough an aperture of his prison-house, Rutherford 
saw and recognized several horses belonging to his 
company, and he feared the worst. In keen anxiety he 
awaited his doom, and as the past, the present and the 
future swept before him, his eyes grew dim, and his 
brain whirled, He thought of his widowed mother ; of 
Jessie—bright, beautiful, bewildering Jessie Reed; of 
Waldo Marston, and the lone prairie grave, where poor 
Hester slept the long, long sleep which knows no 
waking, and the Sioux woman who, as John Marsh 
had told him, had been left as a protectress to the child. 
Then, with all the strength of his manhood, he nerved 





loftily in the fireshine, as he ‘exclaimed : 
“ Warriors, the Vulture‘of the Sioux is growing old, 
but to-night his blood boils in Lis veins, and he ieels 


himself to meet his fate, and commended his own soul 
| and his dear ones to Géd. He had beew separated from 
; John Marsh, and now he yearned for even the oof 


panionship of a stranger. Indeed, had he been on the 
most desolate isle of the sea, or amid the burning sands 
of the desert, he could not have felt more completely 
isulated. Gradually the wild merriment of the Indians 
died away, and though he silenced his very pulse to 
listen, he could not hear a word as to his doom. 

It was at the “night's still noon,” that he heard the 
soft, wary tread of a moccasined foot outside, and 
rising, stood firm and calm, a statue of despair, The 
rough door unclosed, but no fierce warriors came rush- 
ing in, eager to seize their prey; instead, he saw a 
woman, beautiful and stately enough to have been 
immortalized on a painter’s canvas, or in a poet’s song. 
There was a strange light in her eye, as she whis- 
pered : 

“ The white brave shall not die; White Cloud pro- 
mised Little Blanche that both her protector, and the 
young man who had been so kind to her in her hour of 
need, should be set at liberty. The chiefs have fallen 
asleep; it was White Cloud’s hand that held the cala- 
bash to the thirsty lips, and she knew what would make 
them sleep long and soundly. I can step softly, and I 
have been by every lodge in the encampment; all is 
quiet—fly !” 

Maurice Rutherford’s eyes kindled, his cheek flushed, 
and he murmured: 

“ Words are too weak to thank you, but I shall not 
soon forget White Cloud.” 

“ Stay not to talk of gratitude—haste, haste!” 

The next moment she had unbarred another door, 
and told John Marsh the joyful news. John sprang to 
his feet, and in silence they followed White Cloud from 
the scene of their captivity. Once only she paused in 
the encampment, and then pointed to the stake which 
had been planted, and the heap of fagots hard by; the 
empty calabash, and the sleeping warriors. She did 
not speak till they reached a stream, a mile at least 





from the lodges of her people, when she lifted her hand, 
| and exclaimed: 
| “ Rhere lies my canoe; in it you will find Hester’s 
| child. She will be glad enough to wake and find her 
| pale-faced friend. ‘Take the canoe, and make your way 
back to the place where I found you.” 

“T—TI don't know how to thank you,” faitered John 
| Marsh. 
| “If wecan ever be of any service to you,” observed 
Rutherford, “remember we shall be only too glad to 
reciprocate your kindness,” 

For an instant the woman stood speechless, while her 


mour in her frame. 

“ White Cloud has a child,” she at last murmured ; 
“ when her mother lies as low as Hester, she may need 
a pale-face’s friendship.” 

* She shall have it,” responded Rutherford. 

“ Ay, ay,” exclaimed John Marsh. 

“Tis all White Cloud asks. Go, and the Great Spirit 
guide and keep you!” 

As the wild pathos of her voice pulsed over the 
waters where the canoe was rocking, she darted up the: 
bank, and disappeared, while, with many expressions of 
joy at their release, and gratitude to her, the two men 
leaped into the boat. 

In the stern of the canoe, with White Cloud’s mantle 
wrapped around her, and strings of gay beads cviled 
about her fingers, little Blanche lay, sleeping the 
sweet sleep of childhood. ‘The faithful servant's chest 
heaved as he looked at her, and muttering, “ Poor 
Blanche, poor Blanche!” he gently smoothed her dun- 
gold hair. 

Rutherford seized the paddles, and the canoe went. 
dancing on like a thing of life. It was dawn ere- 
Blanche awoke, and then, at sight of her protector, she- 
murmured : 

“Oh, John, John! I have had such ugly dreams; 
I thought that you were gone, and I should never see 
you more ! 
kind, but I longed for you, Jon.” 

John Marsh's lips quivered when he-replied, with 
solemn earnestness : 

“Both I and the young man yonder were carried off 
by the Sioux; we should have been burnt, if the Indian. 
woman who came to us on the prairie hadn't set us free. 
You mustn’t forget White Cloud, Blanche, she has been 
tenderer to you than those who have the sume blood in 
their veins.” 

“You needn’t fear John,” said the child; “she gave 
me her bright, pretty scarf, and promised to send me a 
pair of little moccasins.” 

‘Thus the child prattled on, but both Rutherford and 
John Marsh were silent and thoughtful. 

It was late when they reached the former encamp- 
ment of Rutherford’s party, and found it eutirely 
desolate. ‘hence they hastened to the place where 


horses had disappeared, and there was nought but the 
solitary grave, with its rude head-stone, to mark the 
spot. Blanche flung herself down upon it, and baptized 
it with"tears; and, standing by it in the summer mid- 
night, John Marsh renewed his oath of vengeance. 
The red light tlushed the eastern sky, when Ruther- 
ford and the uncouth Marsh, who carried little Blanche 





€ 


colour came and went, and there was a perceptible tre- . 


he dark woman you left with me was. 


John had halted, but the emigrant waggon and the- 
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én his arms, waded through the prairie-grass around 
Horace Reed's cabin, and rapped at the low door. 

Jessie hastened to open it, and her whole face grew 
wadiant as she perceived the young man. 

“Oh, Mr. Rutherford,” she exclaimed, extending her 
hand; “ how glad I am to meet you once more.” 

“Thank you, Miss Reed—did you hear of our cap- 
ture?” 

“Yes; and I cannot tell you how anxious I was, 
with regard to you.” 

“ We have had some rather stirring experience of 
Indian life and customs since we have been among the 
Sioux.” 

“I do not doubt it;” and the girl shuddered as she 
event on to ask how they they effected their escape. 

“A woman of the tribe befriended us, when the stake 
thad been already planted, and we thought our doom 
sealed.” 

“ Was her name Meda?” and Jessie leaned forward 
an intense interest. 

“No; she bears the poetical name of White Cloud— 
@ name we shall not be likely to forget, since we owe 
our lives to her.” 

Rutherford fancied that a tear trembled on Jessie’s 
eyelids, as he spoke, and her voice was mellow and rich 
with emotion, when she replied : 

“ You see I have good reason to remember you, as I 
am under equal obligations. But I will not keep you 
here—step in with your friends and take a cup of coffee, 
for you look weary enough.” 

“T must first inquire if you know anything of the 
party with which I was travelling? Their camping- 
ground by the bold bluff is desolate, and several of the 
horses having been brought home by the Sioux, I can- 
not rest till I learn what has been their fate.” 

“ They fled from the encampment after their second 
encounter with the Indians, and have entrenched them- 
selves, with other terrified neighbours, in our cabin.” 

This is then a temporary garrison? ” 

“Yes; you need not go further in search of your 
-comrades—come fin, for if we linger at the threshold, a 

prowling Indian may get a shot at us.” 

Maurice Rutherford gladly obeyed; John Marsh and 
his young charge followed, and they found themselves 
in the midst of a strange scene. Arms were stacked in 
the centre of the floor, huge clubs were heaped in the 

-chimney~corner; rifles were slung across the rafters 
overhead, and everything looked martial. 

Rutherford’s friends advanced to meet him, in glad 
surprise, and overwhelmed him with inquiries and 
congratulations. Mr. Reed met him politely, but his 
manner had lost the cordiality it had worn on the first 
day of their meeting, and Rutherford felt ill at ease in 
this presence. Jessie, the beautiful Jessie, glided about 
like a queen among her admiring subjects, bearing her- 
self with royal dignity among the young gentlemen, 
-speaking kindly to a feebie old man by the fireside, and 
soothing the fears of the frightened women and 
children. 

“ Mr. Marston is not here, I see,” observed Ruther- 
sford. 

“ He has been absent for some time.” 

“Do you expect him back soon? ” 

“ Oh, yes—he told us he should return to-night, at the 
furthest.” 

She dismissed the topic, as if it were an unpleasant 
-one, and made room for Rutherford and John Marsh 
close by the hearthstone, where the coffee was boiling. 

“What a pretty child!” she exclaimed; and she 
«knelt by Blanche, who lay asleep, with her head pil- 
lowed on the devoted servant's breast. 

“IT never saw such hair,” she added ; “ ’tis like gold, 
when a shadow falls upon it, and the features are fault- 
Sess. Let me take her, while you pour yourselves a cup 
of coffee.” 

John Marsh hesitated an instant, and then relin- 
-quished his charge. Turning to Rutherford, he 
gasped : 

“ Is that Jessie Reed ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

John had taken the coffee which had been proffered 
chim, but now the cup dropped from his grasp, and 
shivered to atoms on the hearthstone; his lips stirred 
spasmodically, but he could not articulate a syllable. 

Meinwhile, Blanche had opened her eyes, large, 
blue and wistful, like her dead mother’s, and was 
gazing, in child wonder, into the beautiful stranger's 

ace. 

“What is your name? ” asked Jessie. 

“ Blanche,” replied the child, drowsily. 

“ Blanche—Blanche what ? ” 

John Marsh had heard the question, and he rose to 
+his full height; a wild gleam shot into his eyes, and 
the veins on his forehead swelled out like knotted 
cords. 

“T will tell you,” he exclaimed, “for you, of all 
persons in the wide world ought to know—'tis 
Blanche , 

The words were cut short by a bullet, that came 
whizzing through the room, and buried itself hard by 
that strong, tried heart. 





side, but the next instant he too lay apparently dead in 
the dim fireshine. Pale, mute, terror-stricken, Jessie 
Reed gave the child to a woman near, and bent over 
the young man. Mechanically her tremulous fingers 
| parted the thick, dark hair, revealing a scar he had re- 
ceived when he had rescued her from the Indians. She 
tried to staunch the fast-flowing blood, while she 
listened to the exclamations of horror which passed 
from lip to lip, 

“ The Sioux are again upon us!” cried Mr. Reed ; 
“ they are resolved that they will not be cheated out of 
their prey; two who sought shelter in our garrison, 
are, I fear, dead!” 

“ Dead?” moaned little Blanche; “ my mother died 
on the prairie; everybody I love dies—poor mamma, 
John, and the stranger I began to like because he was 
so kind to us! What will become of me?” 

“T will care for you,” replied Jessie, her heart thril- 
ling to its very depths ; “if your friends’ wounds prove 
fatal, you shall stay with me, and be my own little 
adopted sister.” 

Blanche turned from John, and nestled to Jessie’s 
side, and the young girl felt that they two were akin in 
their sorrow. 

While a part of the occupants ,of the garrison were 
placed on the defensive, firing from the windows, and 
loop-holes in the walls, the rest gathered about the 
fallen men, and exerted every effort to restore them, 
Life was not extinct, and in an hour Jessie had the 
satisfaction of being recognized by Maurice Rutherford, 
and though John Marsh was in a high fever, it com- 
| forted Blanche to see his restless eyes fastened on her 
| with a sudden gleam of tenderness. 

One night, in a paroxysm of his delirium, he took 
Blanche, and fled. Those who were watching with 
him, followed for a time, but he only shouted, “I must 
go to poor Hester,” and kept on. 

Finding it vain to pursue him, they abandoned the 
project, and came back to the cabin. 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 





Vevociry or Nervous Force—The “ Veterinarian ” 
states that by the aid of a chronoscope M. Hirsch has 
come to the conclusion that nerves transmit their im- 
pressions at the rate of thirty-four metres a second. M. 
Heinholtz estimates the velocity at 190 feet per second, 
but his experiments were performed on the motor 
| nerves of a frog, and those of M. Hirsch on the sensi- 
| tive nerves of a man. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MACADAMIZED Roaps.—A French 
engineer has made an improvement in making mac- 
adamized roads that promises good results. The main 
feature of the invention is a steam roller, to consolidate 
gravel and broken stone. A pair of cylinders, inclined 
at 49 degs., act on an outside crank on one end of the 
axle of the main roller or drum, The front axle has 
broad wheels, and is controlled by steering gear similar 
to that used on steam carriages and traction engines. 
This machine can run both backward and forward with 
equal facility, is easily reversed, and can work ona 
short piece of road until sufficiently consolidated. 


Licutixe Hauis, Tueatres, &c.—This invention 
relates to the diffusion of intense light, and to the pre- 
vention of shadows. The patentee takes an electric 
light, a lime light, or other source of intense light, and 
places it in some elevated spot above the space to be 
lighted. Under or before, or part under and part before, 
this light, he suspends or fits a plain white, tinted, or 
coloured curtain or screen ; and again in some instances 
he places under or before, or part under and part before, 
a ceiling of glass or other transparent medium. By 
these means he removes the obstacles that have hitherto 
prevented the successful application of the electric, 
lime, or other intense lights to the lighting of the 
interior of large rooms and public edifices. 

On Puysicat Pain.—It is obvious that an immense 
field lies open for research as to the necessary condi- 
tions of physical pain. How much may be done in 
the course of the next few years it is impossible to 
say, since we have already taken a great stride in ad- 
vance of previous knowledge, owing to the researches 
of Dubois Reymond, Humboldt, Matteucci, and others, 
upon the natural electricity of nerve and muscle. This 
department of inquiry is hardly more than opened, as 
it were, but few physiologists. having fairly engaged in 
it (although these few are illustrious); yet already we 
are in possession of priceless facts. We know, for in- 
stance, that the electrical condition of nerve which ex- 
ists during pain, is a reversal of the ordinary electrical 
state; and there is the strongest possible ground for 
suspecting that the abnormal electric condition is the 
sign of a lowered vitality. If the freshly amputated 
limb of a frog be placed in such a position that its 
principal nerve forms part of the circuit of a galvano- 
meter, and the indicating needle be allowed to settle 
into the position which represents the natural elec- 
tricity of the nerve; and if now a hot iron be ap- 








“ Poor John!” muttered Rutherford, springing to his 


proached sufficiently near to the nerve to inflict a | 


| 
—<< 


physical damage on it, by removing some of its mois. 
ture, the needle will suddenly swing to a position jp. 
dicating a reVersal of the ordinary electric state ; but, 
unless the damage has been too extensive, it may be 
recovered from, and the normal electric state resum 
on allowing the nerve to re-imbibe moisture, in other 
words, to be renourished. This is only one fact from 
a number of equally striking ones, which might be aq- 
duced from the annals of modern experimental re. 
search, the tendency of which certainly appears to bs 
towards the conclusion that pain is a reflex of lowered 
vitality. 

PRESERVATION OF IRON AND. STEEL. — Cavalior 
Novi, read at the Royal Institution of Naples Paper 
entitled “ Substances for the Preservation of Iron, Cast 
Tron, and Steel.” It was approved and inserted in the 
reports of the Academy. After having enumerated the 
ptincipal means for preserving fron adopted by the 
ancients, and still more recently down to modern times, 
he confines his attention to the three following com. 
positions for coating iron works: 1. Varnish composed 
of resinous matter, such as essence of turpentine, 
galipot, resin, colophony, &. 2. Varnish, in the com- 
position of which there is quick essence of coal tar and 
dry pitch of the same tar. 3. Varnish, the composition 
of which is derived from asphalte and its quick essences 
mixed with oxides and various colouring substances, 
He concludes by saying that the future preservation of 
iron depends on the positive use of asphalte and its 
results.. In the month of August the French Govern- 
ment directed that experiments should be made on these 
compositions. 

Tue Late Dr. Carson, SEN., on EARTHQUAKES. — 
It seems necessary to explain what is meant by equili- 
brium, a term already used. “Whatever diminishes the 
resistance of one part of the earth on one side, while 
that resistance remains the same on the other, or if the 
resistance should remain the same on one side of a mate- 
rial bedy, and is increased on the other, this I consider 
a disturbance of equilibrium. This disturbance may 
be partial, or it may be general. A partial disturbanc; 
of equilibrium in the earth may be the effect of vol- 
canoes, or partial expansions by heat, as in earth- 
quakes. General disturbances and such as affect strata 
invariably arise from a transference of a part of the 
ocean to another channel. By such a transference, I 
consider that the direction of strata is in every part of 
| the earth affected. What is called local diminution or 
increase of resistance will be found to be, in some de- 
gree, general; for partial disturbance will be communi- 
cated,.but in a decreasing ratio throughout the whole. 
By this disturbance not only superficial strata, or those 
| existing in the shell of the earth, will be affected, but 
also such as exist in its most innermost parts, for it is 
supposed that the whole of the earth is composed of 
stratified substances. 


WELtcn’s DousLE-action Patent REGISTER Stove. 
—This invention is intended to warm one or two 
rooms, supplying them with fresh, but heated air, by 
one and the same fire, while also promoting ventilation, 
and preventing draughts—purposes long striven for in 
various ways. The draught from the open fire, instead 
of flowing upwards and into the chimney, flows down- 
wards (towards the feet), and into an iron box behind 
the fire, and from thence through sheet iron pipes into 
the chimney. By this means, not only is a better open 
fire obtained, but a stream of fresh air is passed over 
the pipes in the air chamber, and led into the room 
above; thus obtaining more than double the warmth, it 
is estimated, of an ordinary fire, but capable of regula- 
tion at pleasure. If the ash-pan is drawn a little out- 
wards, the downward draught ceases, and the stove 
then acts like those in ordinary use. As regards ven- 
tilation, by supplying a room liberally with fresh warm 
air, the foul air from the combustion of gas, &c., and 
from exhalations from the lungs, is brought below the 
breathing level, and swept into the fire. A hollow 
fender, connected with the warming apparatus, is also 
a part of this invention, which may, at will, be filled 
with heat from the fire, and this warmth brouglit to 
the feet, corresponding with that of hot-water. This 
hollow feet-warming fender is not necessarily a part of 
the stove. 





MOLTEN LAVA. 

Ir is worthy of remark, that almost every variety of 
texture observable in different lava-rocks has its coun- 
terpart in some of the various modifications in which 
sugar is produced for the market by very slight vari- 
ations in the process of manufacture. The extremely 
viscous, ropy, filamentous, and vitreous lavas have 
their analogues in barley-sugar, and other kinds 
obtained by melting; the riband lavas in brandy-balls 
or coloured stick-sugars. ‘There are compact surts of 
both rock-sugar and lava-rock, in which only the finest 
granular or scaly texture is perceiveable; while the 
highly crystalline and sparkling grain of loaf-sugar 
strongiy resembles that of the porous and very crystal- 
line lavas, whether augitic or felspathic. Finally, 
sugar-candy may be compared to the granitoidal aud 





porphyritic trachytes composed of large and perievi 
crystals of felspar, augite, hornblende, mica, or quartz. 
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~ Hot-eprings are common in all volcanic districts, 
and, where any more external development of volcanic 
action has been long wanting, are the only indications 
of the still elevated temperature of the focus below. 
There can be no doubt that the quantity of caloric 
which is enabled to pass off through permanent fissures, 
in this way, materially contributes to maintain the out- 
ward tranquillity of the subterranean focus. It is even 
conceivable that this regular and placid transmission 
of caloric, may be, for very legthened periods, exactly 
proportioned to the supply constantly communicated 
from below to the volcanic lava-reservoir, and by thus 
preserving it at a uniform temperature, may entirely 
prevent that accumulation of heat by which fresh erup- 
tions would be produced. The quiescence, or what is 
usually called the extinction of these voleanic foci will 
in these cases be owing to the fissures through which 
the excess of caloric is enabled to escape in combina- 
tion with water. Thus, the permanent hot-springs of 
Bath, Buxton, Carlsbad, Aix, and other localities may 
possibly act as safety-valves, letting off the excess of 
heat from some subterranean focus which might other- 
wise, sooner or later, find vent in earthquakes or volcanic 

D8. 
—_ THEORY OF DEW. 

THE phenomena and history of this curious but most 
important subject are chiefly as follows; Dew, most 
abundantly, is formed in steady, dry weather, and in 
climates in which rain seldom falls. It descends prin- 
cipally and most plentifully in the morning. A plenti- 
ful fall ef dew is a presage of a dry, warm day, while if 
no dew falls in the morning, the farmer very con- 
fidently and certainly prognosticates a wet day, 

All flowers and vegetables, of every kind, and the 
blades of vegetables, become expanded during the day. 
There is a period at which this expansion begins, vary- 
ing in different kinds of flowers and other vegetables. 
Some expand an hour or more earlier than others. 
This morning expansion is followed by an evening 
contraction. The time of contraction also varies in 
different parts of the vegetable creation. It is when 
the heat of the sun is on the decline. The effect of 
this contraction is to induce a hardness on the external 
surface prior to the hardness being produced in the 
interior of the leaf. Hence the vegetable is placed in 
an unanculed state. This state will be further increased 
by the evaporation of the softer substances enclosed by 
the hard unyielding external covering. The vegetable 
is thus placed in a situation in which it, and the sub- 
stances composing it, will, when mutiplied into the 
velocity, produce a less momentum, The surrounding 
parts, possessed of greater momentum, will be forced to 
them. These will be the surrounding air expending 
the moisture it contains. 

If the atmosphere continue dry, the moisture belong- 
ing to the air will be forced upon the vegetable to 
augment its momentum, and to make it equal to its 
own. Hence the great accumulation of momentum 
in all vegetables so situated. A copious formation of 
dew will fall only on the vegetables. None of this 
moisture is found in the dry gravel with which grass 
walks may be surrounded, nor even dry stone, although 
the grass itself be dripping with wet. The flowers and 
grassy vegetables having their momentum restored to 
an equality of that of surrounding air, expand their 
leaves and receive a grateful supply of nourishing 
moisture. It is thus that vegetable life is preserved in 
vigour in the most dry and scorching heat. It is to be 
observed that no dew falls when the air is moist. The 
requisite liquid is supplied simply from the air in con- 
tact with the vegetables. By the application of mois- 
ture the momentum is given to the vegetables. 

In those countries in which raiu never falls, as in Peru, 
the dew is most abundant. Without this supply vege- 
table and animal life would disappear from that country, 
anil from eyery other similarly situated. Indeed, in all 
countries tempo privation of rain would be at- 
tended with the same destructive effect. By this simple 

operation, the continuance of the world as it now ex- 
ists is constituted. Dr. Wells, a very learned and 
eminent physician, wrote very ingeniously on this sub- 
ject, and his theory has been since his time favourably 
received, but as he could not be acquainted with the 
principles on which it is founded, his explanation is 
necessarily, however, meritorious, defective and er- 
roneous. 


THE HYDRO-OXYGEN OR DRUMMOND LIGHT. 


Tuts was called “ Drummond-light” from having 
been used by Captain Drummond, when making the 
Ordnance surveys. It is produced by the ignition of 
the hydrogen and oxygen gases on lime, and gives so 
brilliant a light, that Captain Drummond was enabled 
to take bearings of altitudes at from 60 to 90 miles dis- 
tant. It was considered desirable that such a light 
should be brought into practical use, and particularly 
80 for lighthouses, but the difficulties to be overcome 
Were many, and have caused much expense and time 
in experimenting on them. The insuperable deside- 
ratum was, that the light should be continuous, or able 
to be burnt for many consecutive hours without any 
intermission. Then the production of pure hydrogen 


and oxygen gasses, in sufficient quantities presented 
difficulties, nor was the highly inflammable nature of a 
mixture of these gases to be overiooked. 

A lamp was at length produced, by Mr. Prosse™, 
with its necessary apparatus, which he asserted pus- 
sessed all these requirements, but this fact was much 
doubted, and particularly as to the possibility of burn- 
ing it for the number of hours required, viz., from 12 
to 15, with equal intensity and without intermission. 

To test this, the Trinity Board consented that the 
light should be tried at the South Foreland Lighthouse, 
under the inspection of their officers; but of course, at 
so important a station, it was allowed only to be placed 
in the apparatus of the oil-lamp, so that in case of 
failure, the oil-lamp might be immediately replaced, 
which could be done in a few minutes. The glass 
apparatus of the oil-lamp was out of focus for the 
lime-lamp ; however, the principal point to be decided 
was, as to the continuous light; it was therefore 
submitted to this ordeal; it could not be shown in 
any other manner. The lime-lamp was burnt for 
a age during September, October, and November, 

At, the end of that time the following certificates 
speak as to its success: First, from the principal light- 
keeper:—“I beg to state that the patent lime-light 
lamp has been burning in tliis lighthouse twelve weeks, 
from sunset to sunrise ; during this period it has been 
carefully noticed by me and the other lighthouse- 
keepers, and we have found the light to be steady, con- 
tinuous, and brilliant, and it has burnt without any de- 
fect or intermission.” Second, from the captains of 
the English and French packets.—‘ We, the under- 
signed commanders of the Royal Mail Packet Service 
on the Ostend and Calais stations beg to certify that 
we consider the lime-light which has, for some time 
past, been exhibited in the South Foreland Lighthouse 
superior in power to the old one with oil. We have 
always observed the lime-light at a greater distance 
than the other, and particularly in hazy weather, when 
the other could not be seen.” Then comes a certificate, 
unasked for, in the May following, signed by master 
mariners, mates, the Coast Guard, and thirty Channel 
pilots, stating that “ The light burnt steadily and con- 
tinuously, and that its power very far exceeded the 
brilliancy of any oil-lamp previously or since exhibited 
(a new oil-lamp had been exhibited after the removal 
of the lime-light lamp), and would doubtless be a 
valuable addition to the protection of life and property 
on this coast.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


New Mone or Maxine Corree.—Dr. Ratler as- 
sures us that the aroma of coffee is better extracted by 
cold water than by hot. For this purpose, he recom- 
mends that four ounces of good coffee, properly roasted 
and ground, be mixed into a pap, or thin paste, with 
cold water, and left to steep, covered closely, for a 
night. Next day pour this pap carefully on fine linen, 
placed in a glass funnel, in a bottle. A single spoonful 
of this very strong infusion, poured into a cup of boil- 
ing milk, will give the whole a delightful aroma. Or, 
one part of the infusion, and two parts of water, put 
on the fire till it just boils, will yield a delicious coffee, 
The strong essence should be kept in a closely-stopped 
bottle. 

CuraP Patyt.—Take one bushel of unslacked lime 
and slack it with cold water; when slacked add to it 
twenty pounds of whiting, seventeen pounds of salt, 
and twelve pounds of sugar. Strain this mixture 
through a wire sieve, and it will be fit for use after re- 
ducing with cold water. This is intended for the out- 
side of buildings, or where it is exposed to the weather. 
Tn order to give a good colour, three coats are necessary 
on brick, and two on wood. It may be laid on with a 
brush similar to whitewash. Each coat must have 
sufficient time to dry before the other is applied. For 
painting inside walls, take as before, one bushel of un- 
slacked lime, three pounds of sugar, and five of salt, 
prepare as above, and apply with a brush. It is prefer- 
able to oil paint, and will last longer on rough siding 
than oil paint will on plain siding boards. You can 
make any colour you please ; if you wish straw colour, 
use yellow ochre instead of yellow; for lemon colour, 
ochre and chrome yellow; for lead and slate colour, 
lampblack; for blue, indigo; for green, chrome green. 
The different kinds of paint will not cost more than 
| one-fourth as much as oil paints, including labour of 
putting it on. 














A Horrmre Execution.—The Algerian papers 
contain an account of a shocking scene in the province 
| of Oran. A private of the 2nd battalion of the Foot 

Chasseurs, named Boudiere, had beeu sentenced to death 
| for an attempt at murder and robbery against one of 
| his comrades, and was ordered to be shot at Blidah. 
He walked resolutely to the place of execution, refused 
| to have his eyes bandaged, knelt down in front of the 
| picket, and himself gave the word to fire. So unsteady 





was the aim that only four bullets struck him—one in 
the groin, one shattered his hand, and one fractured 
each shoulder. He shouted “ Maladroits, vous m’avez 
manqué,” and then lay down, his face to the ground. 
The sergeant came up, put his musket to his ear, and 
fired, but the piece did not go off. Boudiere then rose, 
shook his fist at the soldiers, and then lay dows again, 
the crowd meanwhile shouting out, “ Grace! grace!” 
The sergeant again fired, but the gun only snapped. 
At last a musket was leaded, and he was put out of his 
pain. The crewd which witnessed this atrocious 
scene is described as “exasperated” and the execution 
picket had to be sent to the barracks under escort. 





STATISTICS. 


Lonpon SEwaGE.—The sewage of the metropolis 
amounts to 266,000,000 tons .per annum; this gives 
728,745 per diem. A tank to hold a day’s supply 
could be constructed ;for £150,000; but the storm 
waters frequently increase that supply six or eight 
fold. 

EMIGRATION.—One of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of our time is the continued drain of the Irish 
population. During the seven months of this year, 
ending July 31, the number of people that emigrated 
from Ireland is 80,506, against 45,899 during the same 
period last year, showing an increase of 34,607. The 
total number of persons who emigrated from Ireland 
since March, 1851, is given in these returns as 
1,378,333. 

Tue year 1862 was rather a good one for the under- 
writers, only 1,827 wrecks having occurred, with a loss 
of 690 lives. Of these no less than 700 were colliers 
employed between Newcastle and the Thames, the 
ships used being, it would appear, badly found and 
manned. Any tub that will float is considered good 
enough fora collier. Ninety vessels were lost from 
collisions, twenty-three on a calm sea, eighty in light 
breezes—statements which suggestjthe excessive reck- 
lessness generated by the modern system of insurance, 
and the ignorance among captains, which in some trades 
bafiles all legislation. 

Some pains have been taken to determine the seasons 
in which earthquakes are most frequent, and there i+ 
marked evidence of a preference in the European 
earthquakes for winter, January and December show- 
ing a larger number than any other months. Of 1,230) 
recorded shocks of earthquake in Central Europe, we 
find :— 





December. . « « r68) Winter quarter, namely, 
January ... . 150 December, January, 
February . . . . 143) February ' 
a mehr Bis: bes hat, a Spring quarter, March, 
May » yer giere tte April, May. . . . 318 
— hp er ee bs Summer quarter, June, 
hae i be Rit. 47 July, August . . . 141 
September . . . 117) Autumn quarter, Sep- 
Octobear ... . 111 tember, October, No- 
November .. . 85 vember . . . s . 313 





Tue Mapacascar Si1LKworm.—No country in the 
world appears more eminently qualified by nature for 
the production of silk, than the island of Madagascar 
Most of the caterpillars of the country cover tlhemselver 
with silky envelopes, which protect them both from 
the inclemency of winter, and the sudden showers o: 
the summer season. Some are naturally covered fron 
their birth with a thick mantle, which grows witi 
them, leaving only the head and legs uncovered 
Others spin double and treble cocoons; and others 
again, mix up various particles of plants with thei) 
silk, combining them artistically; and, lastly, ther 
are some which spin a common nest, in which the, 
live under a republican form of government, each in 
viduai spinning its own cocoon besides. The las: 
number of the Bulletin de la Societé d’ Acclimita 
tion contains a curious paper on this subject, by M 
Auguste Vinson, of La Réunion. He states that tl 
Hovas weave a kind of silk, which they call landy 
and is obtained from the worm that feeds on the leave 
of ambrevade, or Angola pea (Cytisus cajanus). Thi 
silk is heavy, and has no gloss, but is exceeding): 
strong. The natives seli the tissues they weave out « 
this silk very dear, and it is therefore only the rici 
who wear them. King Radama II., who dresses in tli 
European fashion, wears trousers and a paletét mad: 
of this silk, which, not being dyed, is of a grey colour 
like unbleached linen. The wealthy are buried i: 
shrouds made of this silk, and it is said that suc! 
shrouds, entombed for centuries, have been exumed in 
a perfect state of preservation. The ambrevade beine 
an indigenous plant of La Réunion, this Madagasca: 
silkworm might be easily introduced there. Thein 
sect is 45 millimetres long ; its body is composed of 12 
segments, and covered with black, sharp, horny points 
all over. The general hue is a chestnut-brown. The 
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cocoon is 70 millimeters in circumference, and 45 in 
length; it is very heavy, of a dirty grey colour, but 
interspersed with black bristles. The chrysalis con- 
tained in the cocoon is edible, and considered a delicacy 
by the Hovas, who eat it fried. 

Discovery AT PersHore.—In the course of some 
excavations at Pershore Abbey Church, Worcestershire, 
the workmen, in digging round the foundations, have 
found the remains of a tesselated pavement, which 
once constituted the floor of the north wing of the 
abbey church. Remains of a similar description were 
found in St. Edgar’s ‘Chapel. Men with bows and 
arrows, lions, deer, and other devices were depicted on 
the pavement. It.is contemplated to take the whole of 
the pavement up, and replace it in the interior of the 
church. Pieces of the bells which were broken or 
melted at the great fire which consumed a portion of 
the edifice have also been found. 








FACETIZA. 





Tue other day a lady was seen to go to one of the 
{Trowbridge pumps, from which the handle has been 
removed, and drop a letter into the hole in the side, 
believing it a letter-box like the London boxes. 

A Nar tyto a Boarp.—The Board of Guardians 
of a certain district in the east of London, who reso- 
lutely close their eyes to the atrocious nuisances by 
which the poor of that part are killed, are now known 
as the Blind Beggars of Bethnal Green.— Punch. 

SEeRJEANT COCKLE, a very rough, blustering fellow, 
once got from a witness more than he gave. In a trial 
of the right of fishery, he asked the witness, “‘ Dost 
thou love fish?” “Ay,” replied the witness, with a 
grin, “ but I donna like Cockle sauce with it.” 

A Genius in America is reported to be fitting up a 
steamer for the purpose of towing icebergs to India, 
where they sell for six cents a-pound. Another pro- 
poses to do still better—to fit a screw to the iceberg 
itself, and thus avoid the expense of shipbuilding. ’Cute 
chaps, both of ‘em. 

A rounG gentleman, in giving orders for his boots at 
the celebrated Hoby’s, drawled outa direction that they 
should be made high enough “ to cover the entire calf.” 
* Then my lord,” said Hoby; quietly carrying his mea- 
sure from sole to crown, “ they must be precisely five 
feet ten inches high.” 

Svavinc THE BeArp.—The fashion of shaving the 
beard was first introduced into Greece about the time 
of Alexander the Great. It was first, however, regarded 
as a mark of effeminacy, and was only practised by low 
persons and fops. The great musician 'limotheus wore 
a very long beard; and Diogenes one day meeting a 
man with a closely shaven chin, inquired of him whe- 
ther he shaved as a reproach to nature for having made 
him a man, and not a woman ? 

InrEGULAR VeRBs.— A Frenchman, just arrived, 
who had been taking English lessons on the voyage 
from a fellow passenger, complained much of the difti- 
culty of our grammar, especially the irregular verbs. 
For instance, says he, “ Ze verb to go.. Did you ever 
see one such verb?” And with the utmost gravity he 
read from a sheet of paper: I go; thou departest; he 
clears out; we eut stick; ye or you make track; they 
absquatulate. “Mon dieu! mon dieu! what disregular 
verbs you have in your language! ” 

A scHEemeE for opening Cremorne during the winter 
is on foot. The attendants at the cloak-rooms will let 
out great coats at so much an hour, and tailors will be 
at hand to let them out any further, or take them in, 
according to the size of the wearer. The band will 
play with their feet in hot water, and the supper-boxes 
will be lighted with tallow-candles, in order that those 
ladies and gentlemen who are afflicted with colds in 
their heads may have the favourable opportunity of 
gently lubricating their unfortunate noses. ‘The re- 
freshment-room managers have already applied at the 
Middlesex Sessions for a license to sell gruel.— Punch. 

HorristE OurraGe.—On Monday last, a gentle- 
man, who was sitting on one of the benches in St. 
James’s Park, smoking a cigar, was suddenly struck 
by an idea. The police, of course, were not within 
call, and the unhappy victim was left prostrated for 
the space of nearly an hour. At the expiration of that 
period, the subject of this unprovoked and unwarrant- 

able assault—for he deposes on oath that he was think- 
ing of nothing of the sort—was conveyed to the 
hospital. The injuries were chiefly contined to his 
head, which has since been removed by an eminent 
surgeon, and the sufferer is progressing favourably,— 
"un. 

Tue Mixer AND Huis Pic.—A few days ago an 

amusing circumstance took place in the village of Silk- 


stone, near Barnsley. It appears a young man who 
prides himself in having a good fat pig, purchased one 
some weeks back, but in spite of all his endeavours to 
make the animal eat, so as to get it in condition to 


by all his skill and care, get it upto the mark. He 
tried first one kind of food and then another, but no- 
thing seemed to suit its capricious appetite. In vain 
he gave it nicely boiled potatoes, various kinds of meal, 
and porridge, as well as roasted apples; in fact, he ex- 
hausted all his stock of scientific knowledge of pig 
feeding, but all to no purpose, for the grunter would 
not eat, At last one of his friends, who prided him- 
self upon having an extra share of sense, suggested to 
the poor collier that if he would get a looking-glass 
and place it before his favourite when he gave it the 
next meal, the desired effect would be obtained of bring- 
ing piggy to his appetite again. Accordingly « glass 
was securely fixed in front of the feeding trough, and 
the pig seeing itself in the glass, evidently imagined 
another animal had come to share its meal, and com- 
menced eating with an avidity which caused our hero 
to dance with delight. ‘ 
PANIC IN BLOOMSBURY. 

Now, capitalists, now is your time to buy houses: 
There is the most awful commotion in what used to be 
thought the genteel district all round the British 
Museum. All the inhabitants are moving. Half a 
dozen earthquakes wouldp’t have done it. It rem*nds 
one of the rush made in the same quarter when Mr. 
Disraeli’s friend, his excelleyey Captain Popanilla was 
in town. A wit had made an epigram against the 
quarter, and everybody was rushing westward. The 
same phenomenon has occurred again. On Wednesday 
last, the Times explained that the district in ques- 
tion :— 

“Ts now the economical quarter for trading re- 
spectability, as it was formerly the splendid quarter of 
legal eminence and mercantile wealth.” 

The row at the breakfast-tabies that morning, when 
these lines were incautiously read out, was something 
appalling. If the writer of that paragraph values his 
life, and does not wish to encounter the fate of Orpheus, 
let him keep outside the radius of a mile from Mr. 
Panizzi’s bust over the reading-room door. “Trading 
respectability.” Many a wretched husband got, that 
day, a stormy breakfast and a frigid dinner. Many a 
domestic tragedy was enacted, the principal part by an 
enraged matron who “never thought” to have been 
stuck down as a respectable tradesman’s wife. Many 
a street-door was slammed—many—— 

But why dilate upon the melancholy part of the 
business? If this distinct notification that the inhabi- 
tants are all plebeians frightens them away, we shall 
get the property cheap for Professor Owen and his 
animals.— Punch. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF A WAR CHRISTIAN. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher so worships the 
Union that he is ready to sacrifice his son to it “ faster 
than Abraham was going to offer up Isaac.” This 
looks like pretty considerable idolatry. One would 
think that Mr. Beecher must a queer sort of a Chris- 
tian. Soheis. Mr. Beecher is a war Christian. The 
less he says about Abraham the better. His only 
Abraham is Abraham Lincoln. 

From Mr. Beecher’s speech at Glasgow we are sur- 
prised to learn that the deadly offence which we have 
given the Yankees, and for which they rail against 
us with such rabid malice, and vow robbery and mur- 
der against us with such venomous hate, is want of 
sympathy. What! Want of sympathy with a people 


empire? How can we, whose forefathers experienced 
the calamity of revolted colonies, fail to sympathise 
with the loyalty of the descendants of their revolted 
colonists ?— Punch. 

Tue Price or A Guost.— Why don’t you get a 
ghost?” inquired.a London visitor of the proprietor of a 
public room, “there is a great deal doing in ghosts just 
now, they are looking up.” This was the response to 
the grumbling of the party blessed with the onus of a 
public room, at the difficulty to find “sensational” 
attractions to draw company. But how was he to 
get a ghost? He could not “call spirits from the vasty 
deep.” ‘Pooh, pooh! nonsense,” said other, “ there is 
no occasion to take that trouble in these scientific days ; 
let the deep alone, leave it to the Great Eastern, the 
Alabama, and the Florida, 411 you have to do is to 
advertise. ‘Wanted, a ghost, for a public room,’ and 
you will have plenty of applications.” It was the 
“ witching hour of night.” ‘The proprietor of the pub- 
lic room was sitting over his glass of grog, meditating 
upon spirits. That night he dreamt of ghosts and 
crowded houses, and cried out, like Richard III., on 
Bosworth-field, not for another horse, but for “ another 
ghost.” The proprietor’s mind was at once made up. 
He wrote toa noted manufacturer of ghosts, inquiring 
the charge for one upon the most aproved and patent 
principle. In due course he received the following 
reply :—“ Sir, I will give permission to show my 
ghost for the sum of £50. Fifty pounds, cash down. 
The apparatus would cost about £50 more, On receipt 
of the money, I will send down a proper person to 


who are struggling te prevent the disruption of their |’ 


and the proprietor thought, if his money must be laid out 
in spirits, he had better invest it with his wine mer. 
chant. The above shows the market value of a ghost, » 
value no doubt increasing since the ghost has been in 
Chancery. If the ghost can get out again, it will do 
more than many in the flesh are able to accomplish. 


DISGRACEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE AT THE RECENT GUILp- 
HALL ENTERTAINMENT. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council 
Mr. Deputy Elliott said, on a late memorable occa. 
sion, articles of all sorts had been bought, amounting 
to hundreds, almost thousands of pounds, which were 
not used, not touched, not looked at, and which were 
so beside the graceful wants of their guests for a few 
hours, that they could not have been ordered with 
any intention of being used, but only with the object 
of being conveniently divided among certain persons, 
CLoughter) Thus, in Mr. Gosnell’s bill for per- 
umery (£109), there were such items as these ;— 
Two ivory handle mirrors, £6 63.; glove-stretchers, 
16s.—(a laugh)-—seven hair brushes, £12 10s.; ten 
tortoise-shell combs, £4 7s, 2d ; 117 tablets of soap, 
£4 12s. 6d.—as if the guests had come unwashed, 
(Continued laughter.) There was tooth powder, 
bandoline, and sponge; perfumery bottles, £5 63, ; 
one dozen cut perfumes, £4 4s.; two ivory patent 
brushes for the hair, called by some outlandish Ger- 
man name, £3 16s. (Renewed laughter.) Another 
lot of perfumes, £4 1s.; four ivory cloth brushes £6 
the four (cries of “ Shame”), three china brush trays, 
£2 9s.; anda very singular charge of £7 for merely 
engraving certain hair, nail, and other brushes. There 
were items, pomade, £5 4s. 3d.; a perfume sprinkler, 
6s.; tincture of myrrh, 2s. 3d.; a large quantity of cold 
cream and Eau de Cologne, £6 14s. 6d. All this 
panoply of combs, brushes, smells, daubs, and unguents, 
were indeed an affront to their company, if not to those 
for whose ultimate use they were destined. Strange to 
say, there was a charge of £3 18s. 3d. for powder. In 
another tradesman’s bill there was a charge—one pair 
Sevrés vases, £32, and one porcelain tray, £10 17:.— 
which, as well as the other costly items of the toilet, 
had disappeared, or, as the chemists would say, had 
been sublimated. Yet more, in a bill of goods sup- 
plied by Mr. Alderman Copland, M.P., there was a total 
of £645, including sixty porcelain plates, £20. Now, 
these and sundry other things were rescued from the 
sublimating furnace of the committee, and with much 
trouble they were sold to the members of the Corpora- 
tion, realizing about £500. ‘Thus, the unprivileged 
members had an opportunity of obtaining a souvenir of 
the interesting entertainment, by paying, and very 
smartly too, for it, out of their own pockets. In this 
bill appeared a charge for a set-of china tea service, 
£18 18s., which had also disappeared. Further, there 
was a charge of £52 15s. for a toilet service; one ewer 
and basin, one sponge tray, two toilet pots, and some 
other things. In addition to this, which was but after 
all a small part of the waifs and strays, the flotsam and 
jetsam of the whole wreck and ruin, there were further 
items of—Ladies’ Room, No. 1, £6; Ladies’ Room, No. 
2, £9 12s. 6d.; Reading Room, chiefly pomades and 
toilet bottles, £10 14s. 11d.; the Princess’s loom, 
pomades and toilet bottles again, £18 2s.; and the 
Lady Mayoress’s Room, pomades and toilet bottles once 
more, £11 0s. 6d., all of which had received the touch 
of the enchanter’s wand, and had _ disappeared. 
(Renewed laughter.) Iadeed, the perquisites which 
had accrued to one gentleman alone, who had certainly 
been very active, were the whole fiitings of the Princess's 
boudoir, said to be of the value of £200 or £300. 





Paris is determined not to be behind London with 
respect to railways, if we may trust a report now cur- 
rent, to the effect that a line is to be made from the 
new opera house to the extreme west end of Paris, with 
stations at the Palais Reyal, the centre market, the 
Hotel. de Ville, and the Bastile. The rails are to be 
level with the first floor of the houses, and over the 
heads of pedestrians or of shops. ‘he proposal, if not 
all a joke, is to make use of a new street to be con- 
structed from the opera to the Neutre Frangais for part 
of the line, the houses being arranged in a particular 
manner to meet the necessities of the case. 

RurrFiAnism In Spary.—The Spanish journals give 
the following extraordinary account of an atrocious act 
of cruelty committed at Torrelavega, in the province of 
Santander, on the person of a poor idiot, Andrea, who 
was in the habit of going about the country and getting 
a livelihood by singing and dancing for the amusement 
of the peasantry. One day last week the poor fellow 
arrived at a roadside public-house, opposite a smith 
forge, about half a league from Torrelavega, and found 
there a number of muleteers on their way to New 
Castile. After Andrea had gone through his dances 
and songs, one of the muleteers proposed that they 
should shoe the poor idiot, like one of the mules. The 
proposal was accepted by his companions, and Andrea, 





arrange it, you of course paying his railway and other 





compete with the rest of his neighbours, he could not, 


expenses.” Ghosts, therefore, were costly inventions, | 


supposing it only a joke, made no opposition tili too 
late, for the ruffians threw him down, and actually 
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nailed shoes to his feet. Having done this, they set | 
him on his legs and flogged him to make him move | 
about, but the poor creature fell fainting with pain. 
The wretches then drove nails into his hands and head, 
and completed their crime by hanging him to a chest- 
nut tree by the roadside. They then resumed their 
journey. The only persons in the neighbourhood at 
the time were the servant-maid at the inn and an old 
man in the blacksmith shop, the innkeeper and his wife 
having gone to the neighbouring town on business. 
The old man has been arrested on the charge of having 
aided in the perpetration of the crime, but none of the 
muleteers have as yet been taken. 

AxoruER satisfactory experiment has been made 
with Mr. Curtis's apparatus in the Charger gunboat at | 
Sheerness. ‘The principle is difficult to describe in our 
space, but the purpose is to facilitate steering and turn- 
ing the vessel, and this it accomplishes with nearly the 
same celerity a8 the double screw, completing the circle 
in little more than two minutes in the space of the 
vessel's length. It does not, however, possess the | 
advantages ef the double screw, on account of its ex- 
posure to injury by the rudder or stern-posts being | 
struck, which, in this respect, are no better protected 
than the present sctew. Therefore, however success- | 
fully it may be applied to existing ships, it is not calcu- 
lated to interrupt the steps now taken to bring that 
important improvement into operation. 

Ar the age of seventy-six, Mr. John Sheepshanks 
died, on the Sth ult. He was the brother of the astro- 
nomer; but is better known as the munificent founder 
of the Sheepshanks’ Gallery. Seven years ago, weary 
of purchasing, he made over to the nation his fine 
collection of pictures, now in the South Kensington 
Museum, ‘he liberal donor, remembering how many 
of the public had but one leisure day wherein they 
could have enjoyment of his gift, wished that access 
might be given to all comers after morning church- 
hours on Sunday. ‘There was a powerful sentiment 
which successfully opposed that wish. Almost the 
only legal enjoyment which is permitted to our labour- 
ing-classes between the church services, is to be found 
in the taverns, which are then opened. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was, in the latter years of his life,a great col- 
lector of valuable books. 








GEMS. 


Tne Worip’s Nursery.—The spoilt children of 
the present age rarely turn out the great men of the 
next. 

Corrorations. — All corporations grow corrupt, 
unless habitually kept under the eyes of public inspec- 
tion, or else officially liable to searching visitations. 

A Truism.—There is little difference between him 
that doth an injury, and him that requites it, but 
only that the one is wicked a little sooner than the 
other. 

A nici man one day asked a man of wit what sort of 
a thing opulence was. “It is a thing,” replied the 
philosopher, “ which can give a rascal the advantage 
over an honest man.” 

A Goop Man’s Wisu.—I would rather, when I am 
laid in the grave, that some one in his manhood should 
stand over me, and say: “There lies one who was a 
real friend to me, and privately warned me of the dan- 
gers of the young. No one knew it, but he aided me 
in time of need. I owe what 1am to him.” Or would 
rather have some widow, with choking utterance, 
telling her children, “ There is your friend and mine. 
He visited me in my affliction, and found you, my son, 
an employer, and you, my daughter, a happy home in 
a virtuous family.” I would rather that such persons 
should stand at my grave, than to have erected over it 
the most beautiful sculptured monument of Parian or 
Italian marble. ‘he heart’s broken utterance of re- 
flections of past kindness, and the tears of grateful 
memory shed upon the grave, are more valuable, in 
a Se than the most costly cenotaph ever 
rea 

Wispom AND PRUDENCE.—We speak of the wisdom 
of our ancestors, but we smile at their knowledge. 
Naturs instinctively teaches us to make a distinction 
between wisdom and knowledge, and experience con- 
Vinces us that this distinction is real. Some men may 
almost be said to have been born wise; but no man was 
ever born learned in science or skilled in art. Know- 
ledge is acquired, but wisdom is a gift of God. Wisdom 
may be improved and cultivated, but knowledge is 
wholly acquired by experience and observation. The 





schools of men. There is, therefore, something divine 
in wisdom—but knowledge is human. These two, 
however, make a beautiful combination, and, were we 
to draw out a description of a perfect man, we should 
regard these two ingredients of wisdom and knowledge 
as amongst the most illustrious of all. They would 
constitute his divine and his human nature. Wisdom 
is of a much higher order than knowledge. Know- 
ledge is memory—a sort of retentive power; but 
wisdom is activity—a creative power. It is possible 
fora man to have much knowledge and be a fool. We 
may have specimens of such men in our great cities— 


known to astronomers, and which will be discoverable 
about December next) will produce earthquakes at dif- 
ferent points, 28th to 30th September, and 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
8th, 10th, 14th, 18th, and 19th October, 1863. Storms, 
&c., will prevail 4th and 19th of October. 

A TREE has recently been cut down in California, 
the circumference of which was ninety feet, and its 
height 325 feet. The bark was in some places four 
feet thick. The tree contained 250,000 feet of solid 
timber. Its age was 3,100 years. The wood was sound 
and solid. 

Tue will of Lord Clyde contains the following para- 





men who are living evidences of the total inefficiency 


graph: “I give and bequeath to Lieutenant-Geueral 


of mere knowledge to make a man either wise or good | Vinoy, commanding a division in the French army, 


| —men who abuse their talents to immoral and self- 


destructive ends, and who employ their vast resources 


| of knowledge, carefully hoarded up in a retentive 


memory, to deceive, circumvent and plunder their 
neighbours. Every man knows one or more such men, 
and must willingly acquiesce in the truth of what we 
say, that, though they are very knowing, they are not 
Wise men. 

BeavutiFut SENTIMENT.—When the Hindoo priest is 
about to baptize an infant, he utters the following 
beautiful sentiment: “ Little babe, thou enterest the 
world weeping, while all around tliee smile ; contrive to 
live, that you may depart in smiles, while all around 
you weep.” 





ADRIFT. 


As turned adrift, no crew nor chart, 
Nor rudder stout to steer its way, 
We see a shadowy phantom craft 
Go driving down the bay ; 
Above, a dark and stormy sky, 
Beneath, the howling, hissing foam ; 
So, loved one, I, at random cast, 
Go driving out alone. 
The hours glide on, no aid appears, 
The wide-spread sails are rudely torn, 
As thunder’s roll and lightning’s glare 
Augment the roaring storm, 
Oh, who can tell where she shall sink, 
On what far shore that ship be flown 
Which thus, through night’s tempestuous gloom, 
Goes driving out alone? 
Alas! the bay of life is wide, 
The world’s cold winds spread withering blight, 
And not a friendly star appears 
To guide me through the night ; 
No arm to stay, no hand to guide, 
Cold misery’s mantle round me thrown, 
I, careless what the end may be, 
Go driving out alone. 
Oh, wilt thou thus in silence view 
My bark go drifting o’er the sea? 
Must storms for ever howl around 
The soul that turns to thee? 
I know thy heart, wouldst thou bet pause, 
Its harsher judgment would disown, 
Nor let me, like that phantom craft 





Go driving out alone. W. BR. E. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





A WILD-FLOWER show is one of the novelties of 
London. 

Mr. Extuu Burerrt, “ the learned blacksmith,” has 
actually walked all the way from London to John 
o’Groat’s. 

Tue Corporation of Coventry have presented the 
Princess of Wales with a woven address, and the ladies 
have presented a gold watch. 

Ir is said that a title of rank is about to be con- 





| ferred on Miss Campbell, only sister of the late Lord 
| Clyde. 
| THE remains of King John’s Palace at Old Ford, 
| Bow, converted into a lucifer-match manufactory, have 
| been recently destroyed by fire. 

Tue cottage movement is scarcely begun in England, 
and experiments like those of Messrs. Rayner, near Lynn, 
where they have built six-roomed cottages at £125 a 
piece, will not do much to advance it. 

Tue bread-fruit tree from South Africa in the tropi- 
| cal department of the Crystal Palace is now bearing 
its colossal fruit, and presents a very curious and in- 
teresting appearance. 





| 
| 


| His Masesty THE KinG or THE BELGIANS is ex- | 


| and my old and beloved comrade in the Crimea, the 
{sum of £500, as a token of my especial esteem and 
regard.” 

ARE sugar and tobacco injurious to the teeth? This 
question was discussed at the “ Congress of German 
Surgeon-dentists,” which met receutly at Frankfort. 

| The congress decided the question in the negative in 
both instances, when the articles are taken in a pure 
| state, and not in immoderate quantities. 


| Droveutr my THe West Inpres.—A drought of 
more than twelve months’ duration in the West Indies 
has caused much suffering and disease to the inhabitants ; 
no rain having fallen in Guadaloupe and other islands 
of the Antilles since August 16th, 1862. The mortality 
among the white population has been very great. 

LonGeviry.—A lady living at the north part of 

srighton, celebrated the hundredth anniversary of her 

birthday lately. She is not a native of this town, but 
has resided here for the last sixteen or seventeen years, 
and has always enjoyed good health. She is in the 
possession of all her faculties, and moves actively 
about her house, though she has not quitted it for some 
time past. 

Cost or SIcKNEss IN THE INDIAN Army.—It is 
estimated that the expense by the avoidable excess of 
mortality in the army in India is £580,000 per annum ; 
but as matters are at present, every soldier in India 
costs us £100 a year, and of those for whom we pay so 
large a sum there are always on an average 5,880 sick. 
A striking commentary on the negligence and short- 
comings of the authorities. 

PavuperisM in Lancashire is still declining, at the 
rate of 1,500 a week; but the men employed on public 
works complain that they do not earn enough. They 
cannot. of course, expect the wages of prosperous 
times; but when set to piece-work, there is a tendency, 
on the part of overseers, to be a little too economical. 
Fourteen shillings a week is the minimum for families, 
which have been accustomed to meat and sedentary 
work in hot rooms. 

Tne East Exp Ratmway Trermryvus.—A survey 
has been actively going on of the line of road which 
the branch railway to the intended East End Railway 
Terminus for Brighton will take. Starting from a 
point of the Lewes line, it will pass by the north end of 
| the Round Hill Crescent and cross the Lewes Road 
| between the Parochial Cemetery and the Wellington 
| Road Villas. Here, we presume, tunnelling will com- 
mence, carrying the line under the Race Hill Road; but 
to what extent we areas yet unable to say. 


FremaLte Scuoors or Art.—We understand that, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, the Committee of 
Council on Education propose to establish two scholar- 
| ships, to be held by the two most eminent female 

students of the Schools of Art throughout the country, 
the endowment for such scholarships having been pro- 
vided by the fees taken for inspecting the wedding 
presents of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at South Kensington Museum in 
May last. 
Tue Eastern Fisuerres.—There has been a glut of 
| herring during the last few days at Great Yarmouth, 
but the quality has been very inferior. The market 
continues depressed, the prices offered being from £3 
to £7 per last (13,200 fish), although the best con- 
ditioned catches have made more than double those 
| terms. The absence of a demand to any extent in the 
| cotton districts tends, among other circumstances, to 
| depress prices. At Lowestoft, salt North Sea herring 
| have made 8d., and fresh home herring, 3s. 6d. per 
132. 
Tue Harrow CAR WATERS, NEAR HARROGATE.— 
| These waters have recently been much resorted to for 

cutaneous and other affections, and suitable buildings 
; and an hotel have been erected for the convenience of 
visitors. The waters of Harlow Car were analyzed by 


| 








highest species of knowledge is wisdom ; but that is the | pected to artive in England about the middle of next | the late W. West, F.R.S., of Leeds; but doubts having 


very knowledge that is not ‘acquired from books and 
schools. It is a sort of natural inspiration, which is to 
be found in the cottages of the poor as well as in the 
Societies of the learned, a birthright that may be modi- 
fied by education and position in life, but which can 
never be communicated by any artificial training of 
man. If wisdom be acquired in any school it is the 


month on a visit to her Majesty. His Majesty, it is | 


| thought, will prolong his stay in this country for at 
| lce>st two months. 
Tuer earthquake, it is claimed by Mr. Dance, of Bir- 


| mingham, was predicted several months ago, only it 
| delayed its appearance for a day, coming on the 6th in- 


stead of on the 5th. Here is the prediction in full— 


school of Providence; it cannot be acquired in the{ “ According to theory, two new comets (at prisent un- | rectly stated. 


arisen as to his results, samples have been submitted to 
Dr. Muspratt, of Liverpool, for examination and re- 
ort. Dr. Muspratt analyzed the waters of Scarburo’ 
ast year, nullifying, by his results, the pre-existing 
conclusions of an eminent authority. It is important 
for the purposes of medical advisers, that the composi- 
tion of mineral waters should be accurately and cor- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Toorixa.—We know of no way except burning or cutting 
the punctured parts out. 

H. E. Greatorex (Cuesterrierp).—The 7 in hundred is 
aspirated. We say a hundred, not an hundred. 

Xeanos.—The name is imaginary; but it nevertheless de- 
scribes a beautiful part of the colony. 

J. Y.—The pulse of children is 180 in a minute; at puberty 
it is 83; and at 60 it is only 60. 

E. L—Richter ates 600 disti 
the eye. 

G. L—Ten days per annum is the average sickness of 
bumaa life. 

C. D.—About the age of 36 the lean man generally becomes 
fatter and the fat man leaner. 

G. S—The human brain is the twenty-cighth of the body, 
but in the horse but a four-hundredth. 

L. M—Deeds of gift of property made out of Middlesex or 
Yorkshire do not require to be registered. __, 

W. A—A soldier discharged with a good character can 
hawk goods without a license, 

U. R.—When a gentleman is first introduced to a lady, he 
should merely bow in acknowledgment of her salute. 

L R—The only remedy for failing eyesight is wearing spec- 
tacles. Consult an optician. 

G. E—Love hasits vagaries, and passion has its fancies, but 
both may be reconciled by the common rules of reason. 

C. G.—Drowsiness after meals is natural to people of full 
habit of body. 

M. C.—You were legally bound, and should return to youT 
master. Magistrates have full power to settle disputes be- 
tween masters and apprentices. 

Atrrep Upton (LLANeLLy).—We have always room for 
short tales, provided they are well written. Twenty-six num- 
bers will form a half-yearly volume. 

P. E—Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred. and 
even four hundred years. A healthy, full-grown elephant 
consumes thirty pounds of grain a day. 

W. ©. S.—To allow the clothing to dry upon you, unless by 
keeping up vigorous exercise until thoroughly dried, is suici- 








t species of disease in 


al. 

K. L. N.—It is strange, but nevertheless true, that ladies 
cannot write love songs for gentlemen, but the latter can for 
the former. 

R. Tuomsow (LancasTer).—They usually serve their sppren~ 
ticeship on land, and must know their business before they 
go to sea. 

D. B. (Leeps).—Much will depend upon your own energy 
and capability. We have known emigrants to Canada do 
well as farmers with £200. We, ourselves, would prefer 
Buenos Ayres. 

S. O.—It is not injurious to any of the mental faculties to 
assist the memory by artificial means. The “‘ Art of Memory,” 
as a system, we do notrecommend. The best way of strength- 
ening the memory is, by learning passages by heart every 
day, and reflecting upon them. If you wish to acquire a 
knowledge of dates, a proper classification of them in relation 
to collateral history will most readily assist the memory. 

Marx A.Larprce.—The Dead Sea is so named from no 
living object being found in it. The northern bottomis almost 
flat; the greatest depth is 1,128 feet; near the shore the bot- 
tom is generally a saline incrustation ; intermediate are mud 
and cubes of pure salt. Its shore are covered with incrusta- 


tions of salt, and footmarks in an hour's time become covered | 


with crystallizations. Captain Lynch feels confident that the 
result of his expedition confirms to the very letter the history 
of the Holy Land, as regards the sunken cities. 

DayreL OwEn.—Echo is a sound reflected or reverberated 
from a solid concave body, and so repeated to the ear. To 
produce an echo it would seem that a kind of vaulting is ne- 
cessary, in order to collect, increase, and, as it were, reflect 
the sound. At the sepulchre of Metella, wife of Crassus, was 


an echo which repeated what one said five times. There was | 


a tower at Cyzicus where the echo repeated seven times, and 
one is mentioned by Barthius on the banks of the Naher, be- 
tween Coblentz and Bingen, which repeated seventeen times. 
Nearer home we have echoes at Woodstock Park, one at 
Paisley, at the Gap of Deerland, on the Lakes of Killarney, 
and other places. 

N. A—A very apt quotation. As to your stammering, we 
can only give you advice in general terms: Stammering is 
occasioned by the effort to speak while inhaling, and utterance 
is only obtained when the lungs become full of air, and the 
process of breathing out begins. The lesson given is, never 
to attempt to speak until after taking breath. So long as the 
individual can think of this law, and carefully apply it, no 
impediment would occur; but the habit of years is not to be 
overcome by a few days, or even weeks, of perseverance, and, 
in most cases, the stammerer returns in a little time to the 
old order of things. It is known that stammerers can sing 
without manifesting the slightest impediment ; and the rea- 
son is plain—the chest has to be constantly supplied with air, 
like an organ, in order to produce the desired musical 
sounds. It is unquestionably true, that stammering may be 
— by carefully observing the directions above given. 

at the cure does not remain, is not so much a defect in the 
means, as a failure on the part of the individual to use them 
long enough. There must be perseverance, and for months, 
perhaps years. 

E. S.—Marriages before Noon. Having been asked for the 
origin or meaning of the law which obliges marriages in Eng- 
land to be celebrated before noon, we give the following :— 
The regulation which limits the hours when matrimony may 
be celebrated is due to Canon 62: “ Neither shall any minis- 
ter .... under any pretence whatsoever, join any personsso 
licensed in Soeeep a at any unreasonable times, but only be- 
tween the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon.” Ona 
careful perusal of Canon 62, it would seem that the limitation 
as to time, eight to twelve, was intended only for marriages 
by license, not for those by banns. This is not so understood 
at present; but it fally accords with Canon 102, which clearly 
indicates that the limitation as to time was expressly intended 
for marriages by license. It has been thought that the fore- 
noon was indicated as a fitting time for marriage, on the old 
Church principle that the bridegroom and bride, when they 
made their matrimonial vow, should be fastigg ; and in many 
weddings we may yet discern traces of this 2)9a, in the wed- 


ding breakfast after the ceremony. It has also been suggested 
that the forenoon was appointed in order that a due interval 
might elapse between the religious part of the ceremony and 
the concluding festivities of the evening. 

Resecca.—There is considerable pathos in your lines, but 
we have such a vast number of correspondents to answer, 
that it is seldom we can find space for poetry. 

F. N.—A month's notice to leave, between mistress and 
servant, is necessary on either side, provided the mistress has 
been just, and the servant honest, industrious, attentive, and 
respectful. 

B. F.—When parents disapprove of intended marriages be- 
tween young people, it is pe advisable for the latter te 
wait “a little while,” and see what conciliatory efforts can ac- 
complish. 

H. H. B—The only cure with which we are acquainted is to 
go into strange society as much as possible, to join in conver- 
sation as often as possible, and to endeavour, at all times, to 
preserve a perfect self-controL Quacks recommend their 
nostrums for it, but they are of no use. 

C. F.—It is extremely injudicious to insist upon & youth fol- 
lowing a trade or profession to which he has conceived an 
aversion. It is natural for English boys to have a passion for 
the sea, and when once strongly entertained, no coercion can 
drive it out of them. 

J. W.—A cycle is a continual revolution of numbers which 
go on without any interruption from the first to the last, and 
then return again to the first. The solar cycle is a revolution 
of twenty-eight years. A lunar, or golden number, is a period 
of nineteen years. 

S. N.—The proper way to pronounce the word Beauchamp, 
as far as letters can represent the sound, is bo shon, the amp 
being pronounced by a sound somewhat between om and on. 
We know of no clearer way of spelling the word Shatemuc, so 





as to represent its sound, than the original way. The accent, | 


however, should be on the antepenultimate, or last syllable 
but two. The word Oude is pronounced Owd by the Hindoo- 
stanee. Oode, as the English utter it, is taken from tho 
French. 

L. 0.—The distance from London to Richmond, either by 
Barnes and Mortlake, or through Turnham Green and over 
Kew Bridge, is pretty nearly equal. If youinquire of the driver 


of an omnibus, he will tell you the same thing. If, however, | 


| there is a difference, and we believe a regular surveyor would 
| find that there is, it would be in favour of Barnes and Mort- 
| lake, and the pedestrian would gain probably half-a-mile. 
This measurement we take from Hyde Park Corner. If you 
live on the south side of the river, your road would lie 
through Wandsworth and Putney. 

T. J. Trecawney is sadly in want of a kind loving wife, 
and as his acquaintance with the fair sex is very limited, 
(and those not liking sailor husbands), he applies to Tue 
Lonpon Reaper, anxious to know if some warm, affectionate 
heart, will take pity on his loneliness and write to him, 
| enclosing age and carte de visite, when he will gladly send his 

in return. He is considered good-looking; tall, with black 

hair, dark eyes. He is of a very lively disposition: a sailor 
with £300 a year, and fair prospect of rising considerably in 
his profession. 

A Constant Reaper writes:—“ Having seen a paragraph 
in your paper of the 3rd inst. respecting the age of violins, I 
beg to state that I have one which has been in our family 
more than 200 years, provided the information I have re- 
ceived is correct. It has inside, a paper, on which is printed 
‘Harpe and Flute, Haymarket, London, 176.’” ere is no 
such number as 176 in the Haymarket; we think, therefore, 
that the figures may refer to the number of the instruments 
made.]} 

J. E.—Happiness is much more equally divided than some 
of us imagine. One man shall possess most of the materials, 
but little of the thing; another may possess much of the 
thing, but very few of the materials. {[n this particular view 
of it, happiness has been beautifully compared to the manna 
in the desert—“ He that gathered much had nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lack;” therefore, to diminish 
envy, let us consider not what others possess, but what they 
enjoy; mere riches may be the gift of lucky accident, or blind 
chance, but happiness must be the result of prudent preference 
and rational design; the highest happiness, then, can have 
no other foundation than the deepest wisdom. 

G. S.—Laughing gas is the nitrous oxide, or the oxide of 
| nitrogen. The most singular property of this gas is its action 
| on the animal system. Dr. Priestly found that it was fatal to 

animals confined in it Mr. Davy first ventured to inhale it, 
| which he did to a considerable extent. When breathedalone 

for a minute or two—and some have gone so far as four or 
| five minutes—it generally produces a pleasant thrilling, par- 
ticularly in the chest and extremities, frequently with an in- 
clination to laugh, and sometimes an irresistible propensity 
to gesticulation and muscular exertion. The mind, meantime, 
| is often totally abstracted from all surrounding objects. 

Sometimes its effects are not entirely dissipated for hours; 
| and it is remarkable that, however strong they may have 

been, no sense of debility or r is induced after they 
| have subsided. On a few individ however, its effects have 

been unpleasant and depressing; in some it has produced 

convulsions, and other nervous symptoms; and on some it 

has had no sensible effect. Indeed, not only Napa taal gs - 
| sons, but the same individuals, will be variously affec 

it, perhaps, at different times. Similar effects have been pro- 

duced on those who have tried it abroad. 

« P. Q—You say your sister labours under a delusion that she 

is very wicked, through having attended to the p hing of 

@ popular minister. There is nothing surprisingly singular 
| in that, for we have our delusions—some spiritual, some ma- 
| terial The spiritual are, however, the most dangerous, for 
| they may result in absolute lunacy. The best remedy is the 
| advice of a good physician, cheerful company, some down- 

right hard work, and an avoid of solitud our p 
| can prohibit your sister attending the ministrations of the 
gentleman in question; but any harsh exercise of authority 
would be injurious. As for ourselves, we do not approve of 
the horrible in preaching. We mortally detest a Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe in male attire, scattering her horrors with energetic ges- 
ticulation. The religion of the Gospel is all light and love ; 
it is the religion of enlightenment and persuasion, not of dread 
and darkness. The ablest divines that exist, and ever did 
exist, are more renowned for their exhortations than their 
threatenings. They place the rainbow in the sky of human 
life, not the hurling thunderbolt But weak-minded people, 
especially young girls addicted to hysterics, should not be 


| 











a 

— They are sure to be intimidated and Unnery 
e have seen the same kind of young persons go into p 

terice in a theatre, during the performance of a disms| mae. 
ma. 


Louvre writes:—" I have a large, loving heart whi 
tleman has yet been able to win; but if any of the mea set: 
your paper think they can do so, I am quite Willing ae 
should try, provided they haye one as good to give in? 
turn. I really think it is worth having ; at least, I'm told wh, 
ever gets it will geta I shall be eigh December. 
am 5 ft, 6}in. high. Instead of describing myself I enc”: 
carte-de-visite, knewing that you will do so for me, Altho 4 
I have received a boarding-school ed 1 can be ver 
domesticated and can manage servants beautifully, | a 
very fond of music and anne. I prefer tall, dark gute 
men, and beauty of the mind to ty of the face. And now. 
Mr. Editor, allow me to congratulate you upon the Success of 
your paper. Iam guite delighted with it.” : 
F. R—We think your expectations as to the rate o: 

to be obtained in New Zealand are rather qultewnenas We 
commend to your attention the following little incident told 
by Miss Rye: “ Talking of wages, a g story was told me, 
the other day, of a ‘new chum,’ who came to be hired His 
agricultural and pastoral experiences were nil, and his w, 

at home about seven a week; but he was a ‘hand’ 
and ‘ would work for the gemman, if his Place worn't tog far 
up country.’ ‘What wages?’ ‘Why, now, measter, I'l! hy 
asking £150 per ‘nnem, and I be going to marry zoon, and my 
misses ‘ull want rations, and shan't let her work.’ ‘Oh,’ 
the master, ‘stop @ bit! Ithink I'll marry, and yon shai 
take the station and give me £150 a year ; and my wife shan; 
work. That'll sui And 80 man and master 





it me best!’ 
parted, no more being said.” 

R. S. E—Gold and Silver Legal Marks:—The Hall Mark, 
showing the district where manufactured, or the hall wher 
assayed, is, at Birmingham, an anchor; Chester, three wheat. 

sheaves or a dagger; Dublin, figure of Hibernia; Edinburgh, 
| castle and lion; Exeter, a castle with two wings; Glasgow « 
tree and a salmon with a ring in its mouth; London, a leo. 
pard’s head; Newcastle-on-Tyne, three castles; Sheffield, g 
crown; York, five lions and across. The standard mark for 
‘old of 22 carats, and silver 11 oz. 2 dwts., is, for England, 4 
on passant; for Edinburgh, a thistle; for Glasgow, a lion 
rampant; for Ireland, aharp crowned. Gold of 18 carats fine, 
| a crown and the figures 18. Silver of the new standard, figura 
| of Britannia. The duty mark is the head of the sovereign, 
and indicates the duty has been paid. The date mark isa 

letter of the alphabet, which is changed every year; it, how- 
ever, differs in different companies. The Goldsmiths’ Com. 
pany of London have used the following:—From 1715 to 
1755, Roman capital letters; 1756 to 1775, small Roman let. 
ters; 1776 to 1795, old English letters; 1796 to 1815, Roman 
capital letters, A to U, omitting J; 1816 to 1835, small Roman 
oo a to u, omitting j; 1836, commenced the old English 
etters. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LONDON READER.” 

| Srr—In this week's number I perceive you have given to 

“J. F. B.” (a correspondent) a slight sketch of the number of 

books, &., of the Bible. I have written the Bible through, 
| and have taken great pains td correctly ascertain the particu. 

lars you have rather imperfectly published, and you will see 
| from my underwritten sketch you are only wrong in the word 
| of the Old and New Testaments. and in your total of the letters, 
| which should be 3,566,480, instead of 2,566,480; but that isa 
mistake of the printer. 

Perhaps you will find space in a future number for my an- 
nexed sketch, and oblige your correspondent “J. F. B,” as 
well as your obedient servant, H. 8. Grocort. 

Edge Hill, near Liverpool, Oct. 13, 1863. 


The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929 chapters, 23,214 
verses, 529,439 words, and 2,728,100 letters. The middle book 
is Proverbs; the middle chapter is Job xxix. ; the middie 
verses are the 17th and 18th of the 20th chapter of the Ist 
Book of Chronicles; the shortest book is Obadiah ; the shortest 
chapter is Psalm cxvii. ; the shortest verse isthe Ist of the Ist 
chapter of the 1st Book of Chronicles, being “Adam, Seth, 
Enoch.” The word and occurs 35,543 times. 

The New Testament contains 27 books, 260 chapters, 7,959 
verses, 281,258 words, and 838,380 letters. The middle book 
is the 2nd le to Thessalonians; the middle chapters are 
the 13th and 14th of the Epistle to the Romans; the midile 
verse is the 17th of the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; the shortest book is the 2nd Epistle of St. John; the 
shortest chapter is the Ist of the 1st Epistle of St. John; the 
shortest verse is the 35th of the 11th chapter of the Gospel of 
St John, being “Jesus wept” The word and occurs 10,681 


times. 

The Holy Bible, therefore, contains 66 books, 1,189 chapters, 
31,178 verses, 810,697 words, and 3,566,480 letters. The middle 
books are Micah and Nahum; the middle chapter is Psalm 
exvii; the middle verse is the 8th of Psalm cxviii; the 
shortest book is the 2nd Epistle of St. John ; the shortest 
chapter is Psalm cxvii; the shortest verse the 35th of the lita 
chapter of St. John. The word and occurs 46,227 times; the 
word Jehovah, 1,855 times; the word Lord, 1,825 times; tho 
word God, 1,330 times; the word reverend occurs only once. 
Psalm cxi, v. 9; the 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra cov- 
tains all the letters of the alphabet. The 19th chapter of the 
2nd Book of Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah are alike; 
the names of the Lord and God are not mentioned in the 
Book of Esther; there is no name or word of more than six 
syllables; the longest names are in the 8th chapter of Isaiah; 
the shortest names are in the 135th Psalm. The Apocrypha! 
Books contain 183 chapters, 6,081 verses, 152,185 words, and 
679,687 letters. 








Nos. 1 anp 2 or “ Tue Lonpon READER” HAVE BEEN 
REPRINTED, AND MAY BE HAD TO ORDER OF ALL 
BooKSELLERS. 


CORRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
” 
THE Epiror or “Tue Lonpon READER. 





*,* We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors sh id retin 
copies. : 

Now ready, Parts L to V. of Tae Loxvon Reaper, pric? 
6d. each. 











allowed to listen to dismal sermons, however eloquently 
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